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TO THE READER. 



You will find, on perusing the Working Man's Poutical Econo- , 

MY, that the main object of the Author is to show by what means the j 

productive classes of society may realize the just and equitable 
reward for their labor and toil. Its competency to effect sodesira- 
ble an end, you will find, depends upon the truth or falsity of a 1 

single proposition, which is as follows : 

If the legal money (or labor) value of the elements of nature . 

were abolished, unconfounded and disconnected with the products I 

of human labor, and all men left perfectly free to compete with 
each other in supplying their own and the wants of the public, (com- 
mercial demand,) the prices of all exchmngeable things, including 
personal services and the precious metals, whether in the form of 
coin pr not, would naturally, gradually i and without any artificial 
or arbitrary combination or organization whatever, gravitate to the 
COST OF PRODUCTION, which is the natural, therefore the just and equi- 
table LIMIT OF PRICE. And such an equalizing result has only been 
prevented by the restrictive and coercive acts of government deri- 
ving the power to enforce them, by first monopolizing the soil, 
subjecting it and human flesh to money value, contrary to the law 
of immutable justice and the common rights of humemity. 

The above proposition is true, or it is not. If it be true, it is very 
evident that, under the circumstances just mentioned, all persons 
engaged in useful pursuits would in the aggregate realize an eqiuil 
amount of the labor or service of otJiers in exchange for their ovm ; 
therefore no one could become possessed of property but in propor- 
tion to his own industry or usefulness. And, sorely, more than this, 
no honest man either could or would ask for : it being but even- 
handed justice — practical Christianity — ^** reciprocal social inter- 
course"— equality of rights — " individual sovereignty" — ^" equita- 
ble commerce" — unity of interest — " doing unto others as we would 
that others should do unto us." 

Under such a state of things, industry would become "attractive," 
and njight be made "associative" and " organized " upon princi- 
ples of justice and eqqity, but which never can be accomplished 
while human nature is what it is, if society cominues to give a pre- 
mium of four hundred and fifty per cent, for useless idleness over 
useful industry. 

Place every man upon the same footing in regard to the elements, 
and competition, instead of being inimical to his happiness, will be- 
come his best friend. Competition only becomes antagonistical to 



the happiness of man when the nonopolists op the soit and capital 
are combined with the strength of government on the one hand, 
and the landless and houseless producers isolated on the other, and 
thereby made to contend for the scanty crust that the lokds of the 
LAND AND THE CAPITAL have determined they shall only enjoy. 

Such are the settled convictions of the«uUior of "The Working 
Man's Political Eiconomy ;" and if his views are not correct, it is 
the duty of others to show why. 

Respectfully, JOHN PICKERING. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



Extracts from "Young America,** November 27, 1847. 

" The Working- Man's Political Economy," hy^ John Pickering. 

Cincinnati. 1847. 

'* This work seems to be the first product of the National Reform 
movement in bibk form, and presents as well as extends its princi- 
ples with the most pungent arguments. It is most admirably calcu- 
lated to instruct the working man in the true nature of the wrongs 
by which he is x)ppressed, and in the rights to which he has never 
yet attained. It should circulate in the garb of ^very language 
throughout the world. Would to God it could be shot by the uni- 
versal electric medium into the minds of every tenant and landlord, 
slave and master, hireling and employer, consumer and profitmon- 
ger, voter and legislator, upon earth. All parties would then see, 
that while luxurious monopoly, on the one hand, decimates millions 
of producers l?y destitution, it destroys, on the other, the race of 
nonproducers by superabundance. They would see that superfluity 
destroys the monopolizers themselves, as well as the destitute, by 
the tribute which they extort, and that it is the interest of all man- 
kind to mutually protect each other in their rights. Never has a 
writer made so effective a use of the evideace of parties against 
themselves." Lewis Masqueribb, 

" The new work of Mr. Pickering on Political Economy is worth 
more than all the books on the same subject before written, and 
shall receive further notice hereafter." Ed. Young America. 

Errata. — Page 43, 9th line from top, for 30,000 read 300,000 ; 
page 118, 25th line from top, for "dirth" read death. 
Page 33, top line, read American Authors. 
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PREFACE. 



To " National R^fonners" and the producing, or work- 
ing classes, in general, this work is respectfully dedicated. 

All systems of Political Economy, heretofore written and 
published to the world, have had, for th^main object, — 

First. The support and prosperity of a Monarchy, with 
its necessary appendages of titles of nobility^, with various 
ranks of birth, grades of power and dignity, special priv- 
ileges, &c. 

Second. The support and prosperity o^^mMcyed Aris- 
tocracy; or, in other words, to sustain, justify and vindi- 
cate the interests and claims of capital ; or a mixture of 
both. But, in both of these systems, the just claims of in- 
dustry, or labor, has been entirely overlooked or forgotten. 
Furthermore, man's natural and inalienable rights have 
not been kept in view, or in any dcgi^ee respected by the 
advocates of either. 

The object of this work is, therefore, to expose and 
make manifest the false principles upon which they are 
founded ; the evil tendency of their operati<5n upon society 
in general; and what are the just claims of the producing 
or working cletsses. Also, to promote* National Reform. 

We have but one favor to ask of the reader, and that is, 
to read the work carefully through, previous to passing judg- 
ment upon it. And, if he discovers any errors in the prin- 
ciples laid down, false deductions, or discrepancies, it is his 
duty, as a good citizen, to expose them. But let him do 
so with a proper spirit, and in such a manner as becomes 
the dignity of a man : let his sole object be the develop- 
ment of truth, which is the sole object of the Author, not 
forgetting the good adage, that " the right is always expe- 
dient.^^ 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

THE naXJSTICE OF THB PRESENT OBGANIZATIOM OF SOCIETY. 

Whoever will but open his eyes, and take an unpreju- 
diced view of society as it is now organised, cannot fail 
to observe that men do not accumulate property in pro- 
portion to their industry ; but the reverse is the fact. In 
all so called civilized countries, we see that "men are re- 
spected in proportion as they are enabled by the posses- 
sion of wealth to command the labor or service of others, 
and so esserUiaUy necessary are indolence- and uselessness to 
respectability^ that men are despised in proportion as they apply 
their own hands to purposes of utility. ^^ — (J. Gray.) 

Every where we see toiling millions the slaves of the 
capitalist; consequently we find unconsumable wealth in 
the possession of a few, while poverty, discomfort and 
wretchedness is the lot of the great mass of the people. 
These truths stare us in the face ; they cannot be denied. 
The rich few overburthened with wealth; the poor suf- 
fering with want. The history of the world shows us this 
fact, that in all civilized countries, as the rich b.ecojne 
richer, the poor become poorer; the greater' the amount 
of wealth in a coimtry, the less is the poor man's share, 
and the harder has he to work for a bare subsistence, and 
as the capitalist rises in riches, power and splendor, so in 
proportion the working man sinks into poverty, want and 
-wretchedness. And when a country becomes completely 
glutted or overstocked with wealth, as is the case in Eng- 
land at this time, then has the working man reached the 
climax of his misery, degradation and wretchedness. He 
w^ould be glad to labor, but is denied the privilege. The 
capitalist will not employ him, being unable to realize 
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profit on his labor ; therefore is he turned into the street 
to starve y to beg, or to steal; he must do oner or"th^~'olEe'r, 
there is no alternative ; or die, {These are the privileges of 
the Free Laborer,) The negro slave-holder cannot do this ; 
his interest will at least prompt him to keep his slaves in 
a healthy working condition, so that he may take the best 
advantage of their ability to labor when again the market 
opens, or in other words, when the surplus wealth is dis- 
posed of. 

Besides all this, in all countries where negro slavery 
exists, the master is bound by law to provide for and 
maintain in sickness or old age those upon whose labor 
he has grown rich ; but no such responsibility is imposed 
upon the capitalist, TieiHier'is there any suchprorisitm ibr- 
the^ w ell being vT the white laborer when he becomes old 
and infirm — unable to endure his former amount of toil ; 
although his labor and toil has overburthened with wealth 
his master, the capitalist, himself becomes a vile cumber- 
er of the ground, an incubus on society, and like the Son 
of man, " hath no place whereon to lay his head," hath 
none to sympathise with him, or care for him, but those 
who are in the same situation as himself, therefore unable 
to assist him ; in fact he is a thing fit and worthy only to 
siiffir and die, and the sooner he is out of the way, the bet- 
ter. True he may take refuge in a poor house, to do 
which is held to be degrading by all classes, and is revolt- 
ing to all men of dignified feelings, and to propose it, is 
an insult to any honest, industrious man, who is possessed 
in the smallest degree of conscious integrity and self re- 
spect; the very idea is too loathsome to be endured by 
those who are conscious in justice deserve a better fate. 

(For a proper understanding of the nature and opera- 
tion of the poor house system, when carried out to perfec- 
tion, the reader is referred to an admirable work called 
" The Condition and Fate of England, by 0. E. Lester,' 
which is a book every American ought to read.) 

If, therefore, what has just been stated be true, (and who 
can doubt it? surely no one,) then is the condition of the 
negro slave (who has a good master) preferable to that of 
the poor white man ; the former having a master interested 
at least in his being in a healthy condition; and whether 
he work or play, be young or old, sick or well, the master 
is bound to feed, clotiie and shelter him to the latest period 
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of his existence ; while the latter cannot obtain one, (that 
is a master that cares for him,) though he offers to sell 
himself from day to day for the veriest pittance sufficient 
to keep body and soul together. 

We do not make these remarks as an apology for chat- 
tel slavery. 

We will, perhaps, be told that such a state of things 
cannot occur in this country, in consequence of having 
better institutions, cheap land, no kings, no titled nobility, 
no law of primogeniture, &c. 

True, we have no political kings, but we have our land 
kings and our money kings, whose mandates are quite as 
imperative, quite as tyrannical — are as destitute of the 
feelings of humanity, and fleeqe the people just as well 
and just as certainly as any bona fide king of the old 
world. We have no titled nobility it is true ; but we have 
institutions composed exclusively of capitalists, whose in- 
fluence has often controlled even our legislators, from 
whom they have obtained special privileges which in their 
operation produce the same evils in society that titles of 
nobility do in other countries: the object of both being to 
concentrate the wealth of a country into the hands of the 
wealthy few, from the hands of the working classes as fast 
as it is produced by them ; giving in exchange for solid 
wealth, such as houses, lands, provisions, &c., little bits of 
paper which cost nothing to make, decorated with pictures, 
and promises to pay when it suits the convenience of their 
lordships; besides many other cunningly devised pauper 
making contrivances, which we intend to examine in de- 
tail, aud expose the injustice of their operation. We have 
only abolished the shadow, the power and substance we 
still retain with all its baneful consequences. 

Titles of nobility would be of no value to the possessors, 
but for the power derived from them of securiri^ titles to 
land, and the products of other mens' labor. 

All this is accomplished just as well, and quite a^' certain, 
without the aid of titles as with them, as we shall endeav- 
or to demonstrate in its proper place. 

The evils brought on a community, by the means of spe- 
cial privileges, are not in the least abated or diminished; 
because they may be transferred from one to another. 
Let us suppose A, B, and C the community. If A has the 
privilege, it is at the expense of B and C ; if B has it, it is 
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at the expense of A and C ; if C has it, it is at the expense 
of A and B« Now, as it is impossible to play this game 
equally in a large community, there must always be a suf- 
fering party, which is always the poor, they never having 
a band in the game. Besides, if it could be played equally^ 
they would end just where they begun precisely : just like 
the three robbers, who, when business was dull and victims 
were scarce, agreed to rob one another for the purpose of 
keeping their hands in; and business moving ; in other 
words, make prosperous times. 

If a title of nobility, or special privilege, works evil in 
society, whatever that evil may be, it can never be altered, 
annuled, or obviated, by the mere circumstance that the 
power which works tiiat evil may be transferred from one 
to another. This truth must be obvious to all. Therefore, 
the argument so often brought forward to sustain the posi- 
tion of those who advocate the justice and propriety of 
granting special privileges, under a government based upon 
the principle of equal rights to all, falls to the ground. The 
word is a solecism, a perfect absurdity, ^,nd is no consis* 
tent part of our American government. 

The real evil conferred upon a community, by means of 
titles of nobility and special privileges, is that they con- 
centrate the wealth of a country into the hands of a few. 
This makes the mass poor. 

The reader must remember, that it is not with men, or 
with mere words, that we make battle, but with false 
principles. If our observations may sometimes appear 
harsh, refer them to the principles, not to the men who act 
under their influence ; because they have been impressed 
upon our minds by the force of surrounding circumstances, 
over which we have had no control. And so long as men 
act under the influence of false impressions and do wrong, 
they can in no way be proper subjects of blame. There- 
fore, if we wish to find truth, we must search for it dili- 
gently ; lay aside prejudice, open our eyes, our ears, and 
our understanding, never forgetting that all truths are con- 
sistent with each other. When we have discovered one 
laiith to a certainty, discard all inconsistencies with-it; and 
so on from truth to truth, fear nothing. " Prove all things, 
(by comparison,) hold fast that which is good;" and when 
we have found a truth, let us not be afraid to speok it ; aye, 
and Willi a bold and manly front, maintain it against all 
opposition. 



The workiag classes am more deeply aflfected bytiie 
evils which afflict society, than any others ; they alone must 
remove them, no others either can or will. It may be done, 
too, without doing injustice to a single individual ; it must 
and will be done^ the good and virtuous have nothing to 
fear. The history of the world teaches us the folly of tel- 
ling the wealthy and powerful, they ought not to oppress 
their fellow men ; when they have bj&en taught from in- 
fancy up to manhood, by precept, by example, and in the 
books, that this is their legitimate and proper vocation ' 
not only so, but is incumbent on them as a duty, under the 
plea that the prosperity of the public is promoted by it, 
therefore a virtue. 

This will tie fully shown in its proper place. 

It is by no means a pleasant task, to be thus exposing 
the evils brought on us either by the ignorance or dishon- 
esty of those who have hitherto controlled our destiny. 
But it must be done : justice and humanity imperiously 
demand it, and no honest man (who understands the sub- 
ject) can object to it. 

Much as we respect and would like to promote the good 
feelings of our fellow men, still our respect for truth, jus- 
tice and humanity is much greater ; let this be our apology, 
remembering that we battle not wdth men, but false prin- 
ciples. 

Our would-be lords and masters may tell us we ought to 
stick to the plough, to the hammer, the anvil, the last, and 
the jack plane. Though they may reprove us in the fol- 
lowing language of the poet, still we must speak: 

*^Why shall ev'ry low bred wretch of letters, 
Dare to speak the truth against his lordly betters ! ! 
Let ragged virtue stand aloof, 
Nor mutter accents of reproof ; 
Let ragged wit a mute become, 
When wealth and power would have her dumb." 

CflTJECmLL. 

Still we cannot be dumb. 

There was a time, no doubt, when it would have been 
little short of madness, to have attempted to publish to the 
world such twitns as are put forth in this book ; but, thanks 
to God, by His providence in the course of human pro- 
gression, that tiflae is happily and swiftly passing away. 
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The mass of mankind are beginning to perceive that they 
have been imposed upon by their rulers, who have disre- 
garded the poor man's just rights ; they have clothed error 
in the garb of truth, and truth with that of error, so that 
the one has been taken for the other. Consequently error 
has been heaped upon error, vice upon vice, and crime 
upon crime, till the world is literally overwhelmed with 
confusion; and man is nowhere found virtuous and appy. 
To prove that this is no idle chimera, or the phantom of 
a diseased brain, but a frightful reality, read the followinsr 
from one of f 13 most aristocratic publications, perhaps, in 
the world : 

"British Pauperism. — According to a writer in Blackwood's 
Magazine, the number of paupers in Great Britain is 4,000,000, or 
one-seventh part of the entire population of the empire. The pro- 
portion is as follows: In England 1,500,000; in Ireland 2,300,000; 
in Scotland 200,000. Since 1815, a period of only thirty years, 
there has been raised for the relief of the poor in England alone, 
tipwards of £200,000,000, or about one thousand million of dollars. 
On the other hand, it has been demonstrated, by the returns of the 
income tax, that there are seventy thousand persons in the empire 
whose annual revenue is $200,000,000, or about £2,300 each. 
This monstrous inequality of human condition, remarks the Con- 
cord Freeman, in a country the richest and most industrious the 
world has ever seen, is alarming to the last degree, and almost 
shakes ones faith in divine justice ; for its greatest effect is seen in 
the prodigious increase of immorality and crime. During the last 
forty years, crime has increased at a tenfold greater rate than pop- 
ulation. It is obvious that a state of things so radically wrong can- 
not long continue. A general overturn must come, and the world 
will experience even a greater shock than was felt at the outbreak 
in France, a little more than fifty years smce. What is terrible in 
the picture, is the contrast which it presents to the contemplative 
spectator. The foreground is filled with all that can please the eye 
and captivate the niind; but behind that is a destiny of evil, an ac- 
cumulation of hideous objects, which absolutely appal the stoutest 
hearts that beat in human breasts. The wealth of England is no 
dream, but a real, tangible matter; it is no exaggerated thing, like 
the accounts which we have in eastern story of accumulations of 
coin and precious stones in the treasury of this or that ruler — ^but 
it is soliu, substantial, and an instrument of real power. On the 
other hand is the poverty of the masses, a poverty of so squallid a 
character, that even the mendicity of Southern Europe appears 
happiness by comparison with it. For, to appreciate the entire evils 
of the case, it must be clearly remembered, tkat while the L-. za* 
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roni are practical philosophers, and almost literally produce nothing, 
the English poor are many of them the hardest workers on earth, 
and those who are idle would work, could they find employment. 
England owes her wealth to them. They have dug it from her 
mines, they have created it in her factories and work- shops, they 
have drawn it from the waters of every ocean, *from Zembla to the 
Line,' and in its accumulation have periled every thing that is dear 
to life. Their reward for all this is starvation to themselves and 
their children, or the bitter bread of forced charity, grudgingly 
provided by the hearts as cold as polar ice, and dealt out by the 
hands that would fain strangle the recipients of the churlish morsel 
What a commentary is this on tne popular dogma, that honest in- 
dustry ever meets with its fitting reward ! Of old it was said that 
he who would not work, neither should he cat; now, he who works, 
or who is willing to work, cannot get food, except as a pauper. 
- It is sad to think upon. And it adds to the gloom which the con- 
templation of so black a picture excites, v/hen we observe that we 
are treading in the same road which has led the people of England 
into a vast quagmire — ^that we are following the identical ignes 
fatui which have led that great race to the miry gulf, whose insa- 
tiable wants are stayed not by swallowing empires-^the terrible 
Serbonian bog, in which it would seem aife to be engulphed ' the 
hopes of all men in every nation.' " 
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If God has implanted in man a desire +r> associate with his own 
species, which is evidently the case, socii^oy is the natural condition 
of man. 

If, then, society, as now organised, produces the most overwhelm- 
ing evils, and gives to man the power of exercising over his fellow 
man every description of oppression, tyranny, 9ruelty and injustice, 
it is certain, yes positively certain, either that God has created man 
for wretchedness in this worlds or that man has yet to learn the 
principles on which society must be founded to make him happy." 

Gray. 

This conclusion is Irresistible and self evident. In view 
of these facts before us, shall we still slumber on in delu- 
sivcsecurity? shall we sing peace, while there is no justice? 
shall we be told that things are well enough, while mil- 
lions are starving in the midst of abundance ? Shall we 
perceive these evils coming swiftly upon us, without an 
effort to ^vert the calamity ? 

To hold our peace we cannot, dare not. God forbids it. 
•Humanity forbids it. The very stones would cry out 
against us, were we to hold our peace. ^ 

Working men, wake up, wake up ' To us belongs the 
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task i^ commencing the work of moral reform; we iia«o 
trusted our self-maide masters toO long. We must work 
^ut our own salvation ourselves; but not with fear or 
trembling ; none but those who oppress their fellow men 
need do this. Let us not be rash or hasty ; firs^be sure we 
are right, then press forward. 

Being conscious of our integrity, the purity of our mo- 
tives, and the justness of our cause, let onward^ be our 
course ; looking iveHher to the right nor left, never cease 
our exertions till man is restored to his natural and in- 
alienable righls.« 

If we are successful, millions yet unborn will rejoice in 
the fruits of oiff victory. tVe shall no doubt be stigma- 
tized as disorganizers, levellers, rebels, thieves, robbers, 
and otiveH&ioice epithets from the vocabulary of law and 
oyder, C|nr principles will be misconstrued, miOTepresen- 
ted, and, pur motives arraigned. For this we must be pre- 
pared, as this has been the common lot of all who have 
attempted to improve the condition of mankind, from the 
earliest ages down to the present moment :o/*^w we ought 
to be proudL Is it not virtuous to destroy evilr Surely it isl 
Did not Christ come to destroy the works of the Devil, 
a^<Lto disorganize the Jewii^h Church ; to level and break 
do V^ the corruptions of its priesthood? Certainly he did. 
And f^ so doing, was he not. crucified ,by the then advo-*^ 
5?ates of law and order. Galileo was incarcerated in a 
dungeon for promulgating the truth, by the advocates of 
law and order. Socrates suffered death for preaching n^ ^ 
doctrines, and that too at the hands of the friends of law 
and order. ' • 

Howloften have we been told, that to resist tyranny is 
obedience to God,*and our nearts have always joyfully re- 
sponded to the truth ot the sentiment. It can make not 
toe least difference as to who the tyrant is, whether he be 
a kingly despot, a capitalist, or a landlord, so he does but 
oppress his fellow men and violate their just rights. 

Martin Luther, John Huss, George Fox, Williafti Penn, 
arid a host of others that might be named, were all disor- 
ganizers. That now famous band of dauntle^ heroes, 
who signed that memorable instrument called the Decla- 
ration of Independence, were disorganizers because they 
^ abolished all the laws of the land at a blow. They were 
* levellers also, because they declared that all men's rights 
were equal; Xh^dX is, the same, or alike for dl men. 
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These liohest, unfiinobiiig, unterrified patiiots, have sK 
as a noble example ; let us profit \ff it. Although we hold 
these men in such high esteem among us, yet the men of 
law and order of that day, branded them as rebels and 
traitors ; and ac^udged all aijd each of them worthy only 
of a halter, and would have suffered accordingly, if the 
men of law and order could have succeeded in getting 
them i9to their power; this Providen^fe otherwise ordered 

Shall we be told in-the middle of the iSdneteenth century, 
that it is wicked to insist, on having our fights? Away 
with-BUch absurdities. We, the people V this mighty re*- 
public, are its sovereigns ; ourrulers for the time being, our 
servants, and they are bound to do our bidding. So, then, 
if our opponents revile us, let us not revile again, nor in 
any way excite their combativenea^ but ever present a 
bold, undaunted and fearless attitude ; endeavor to con<^ 
vince our adversaries of the truth and justice of our cause, ' 
that our object is to ii\jure no one, but to procure justice 
for all, to carry out practically the great prin^nple of the 
-christian religion — ^that of doing to all men • what we 
^Quld wish all men to do unto us. fTherefore, we ask 
nothing of our fellow men, nor of government eitter, that 
we are not willing to grant freely to all. If this bb' wrong, 
Mtrour opponents show us the why and wherefol#{ We 
shall now dismiss this part of the subject, by a quotation 
firom-Paley's Moral Philosophy, who is an orthodox author; 
ill .which he gives us a beautiful and correct illustration of 
' '^ftie present unjust and unnatural state of society : 

«*If you should see (says Mr. Paley) a %ck of pigeons fn a 
£eld of com; and if (Instead of «ach picking where and what it 
liked best, taking just as much as it wanted and no more,) yoii 
should see ninety-nine of them gathering all they got into a' heap; 
reserving for themselves nothing but the chaff and the refuse ; keep^ 
ing this heap for one, and that the worst perhaps of the whole 
flock; sitting round and looking on all the winter, whilst this one 
was devdtuing, wasting, and scanering it about; and if a pigeon 
more hardy or hungry than the rest, touched a grain of the hosund. 
all the others flying instantly upon it and tearing it to pieces; if 
you should see this, you would see nothing more than what is daily 
practised and established among men.'' • 

^ Among men you see the niiiety and nitie tc^Ung and sertofng 
together a heap of superSnities for one; (and this one, tooy ofteon* * 
. timesy the irery wom^t ihe whelesQi» a woDBoaiif a cfaild» a ommU 
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maH) or a fool;) getting nothing for themselves all the while, hut a 
little of the coarsest of the provision which theif own industry pro- 
duces ; looking quietly on, while they see the fruits of their labor 
and toil spent, spoiled, or wasted by the idle ; and if one of the 
number dare but touch a particle of the hoard, the others joining 
against him, and imprisoning or hanging him for" (what law and 
order men call) "the theft." 

This is called justice ! Mr. Paley himself thinks that the 
foregoing view of civilization is very paradoxical and un- 
natural, but still such institutions are of immense benefit 
to mankind, inasmuch as they tend to increase the produce 
of the earth, and prevent contests among men. The last 
conclusion seems to us quite ridiculous ; as experience 
teaches us, that the more law, the more contention. 

There has lately A)me to light a small scrap of history, 
relating to King George III. and Dr. Paley, which is of 
much importance to mention in this place. It is found in 
a late number of Littell's Living Age. and is as follows : 

" At a meeting of the King's Council, at w'hich a bishop 
was to have been appointed, a member proposed Dr. Paley; 
at the mention ^f whose name, his majesty cried out, 
what! what! what! Pigeon Paley! — make Pigeon Pa- 
ley a bishop ? No, no, no ; never." 

The king very consistently considered it would never do 
to reward a man for telling the truth. Notwithstanding 
but a very few words were written by the Doctor, and that 
few he had white-washed over in a very ingenious nian- 
ner, still the king could never forgive him. It is precisely 
so in the present day ; those who rule the destinies of man- 
kind, would nevai forgive an individual who should at- 
tempt to expose the injustice of that "paradoxical and un- 
natural" code of law by which the world is now governed. 

Fellow working men, having taken notice of some of 
the most prominent and glaring evils consequent upon 
society, especially to the working classes, by the present 
unnatural organization of our institutions; we now sol- 
emnly call upon you, as you value your own happiness, 
your security from future want and misery, and the future 
well being of your children, to take this subject into your 
most serious consideration ; open your eyes, your ears, and 
your understanding; examine every argument that may 
be brought forward in this work carefully and critically ; 
ihen ju^e for yourselves as ^ the truth or falsehood of 



what we have laid before you/ Commit the principle ar- 
guments to memory, especially those which involve first 
principles ; when you understand them eright, you cannot 
fail to perceive the truth. Never conclude that any things 
is necessarily true, merely because found stated in this 
book, or any other book; nor merely because some great 
personage says so — ^this would be taking truth upon trust ; 
but judge for yourselves, bearing in mind that all truths 
are consistent with one another; and also, that all truths 
which are necessary for the promotion of our happiness, 
are capable of being demonstrated; and when we are 
fully armed with the truth, one can chase a thousand of 
such as are in error, and t^^o can put ten thousand to flight.. 
The following sentiments are extracted from the "Work- 
ing Man's Manual," by Stephen Simpson, formerly Cashier 
of the United States Bank, published 1831 : 

" If ever a party set out upon scientific principles, grounded on ' 
mathematical precision, it is surely that of the working men. They 
are a philosophical, political, economical party. They have gone 
to the fountain head of first principles, and dragged forth justice 
from the turbid waters of time. They have analyzed the elements 
of national wealth and individual happiness. They have detected 
the errors of established systems, and exposed the injustice of 
privileged orders, vested with exclusive rights to accumulate wealth 
at the sacrifice of those who produce it ! Constituting in fact a 
large majority of societ}'-, they have at length discovered, that they 
have heretofore been voting for representatives who make laws 
on principles directly inimical to their industry, prosperity and in- 
terest — ^instead of supporting, for tjiose high trusts, men who will be 
true to the grand fundamental doctrines of constitutional equity. 

* Forming the bulwark' (and being the very bone and sinew) * of 
the nation in time 6f war, as well as the' {only) 'source of its opu- 
lence at all times, they have found themselves oppressed in a period 
of profound peace, by a militia system, as onerous, as degrading, 
and as futile as it is immoral — a system which never reaches to the 
idle drove of society' (who are continually preying upon its vitals.) 

* Finding their want of education an impediment to the correction 
of the abuses practised on them, they have claimed Public Instruct 
Hon for their children, and have been answered by the sneer of 
derision on the one hand, and the cry of revolution on the other. 
It is even prono jnced dangerous to let them know, what no art can 
conceal from them, and no sophistry induce them to disbelieve, that 
they produce all the wealth of society without sharing a thousandth 
part of it I that they do all the work, elect all the public functiona- 
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rie6, figlif idl our batdes, gain all our vieunries, iSuise aO oar &nJQ>y^ 
meitts to flow upon us, generation after generation and age after age, 
and still remain destitute of the frugal store of competence, which 
ought always injustice to be the reward of industry.' ** 

If tJiere is danger in the announcement of this mon- 
strous system of injustice^ let Mrrong be removed, and the 
danger will cease; but the danger ought to exists whilst such 
an oppressive result flows unth mathematical precision from the 
present perverted organization of government. 

<< Most of our capital is of the fictitious kind. < If we had none 
but what is really capital — gold and silver, or real property— ^(pro- 
ducts of labor) — ^**perhaps capital would no longer prove the enemy 
of labor, nor the cormorant of industry. Such, however, is not 
the fact What is monopoly ? Capital combined, to acquire the 
products of labor without giving value, and to dispose of them for 
more than value. In this brief definition, we have a full display of 
the extortionate character of capital, as it generally appears in the 
present age. 

" The only true and just mode of distributing" (the products of) 
**labor, is by giving value for value." (Or, in o&er words, exchang- 
ing equal quantities of labor.) 

So says Stephen Simpson, the banker. In order that 
ihe producers of wealth may be able to throw off the 
shackles that bind them in absolute slavery to the arrogant 
claims of the unfeeUng capitalist, Mr. Simpson says : ^^As 
capital is vested in the fewy and labor resides in the man^^ 
It only requires that the latter combine to bring govern- 
ment into their own hands, to secure all they desire." 
To promote the attainment of this end, is the object of 
publishing this work, Mr. Simpson says: "At first the 
struggle will be great and arduous; but perseverence and 
concord, on expansive grounds, must finally lead to a sig- 
nal triumph." So say we. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE MEANS BY WHICH THE MANY HAVE BEEN E?f SLAVED BY THE FEW. 

It must be evident to all who have reflected on the sub- 
ject, and indeed history confirms the cohclusion, that, in 
the first stages of an approach towards civilization, much 
strife and contention must have existed with regard to 
man's rights to the ownership of property. Such being 
the case, the natural instinct of self-preservation has been 
a sufficient impulse to convince a community of the neces- 
sity of making laws of some kind or other. In all coun- 
tries, and in all ages, the law-making power ha^ resided 
only in the hands of the few. Whether this power has 
been usurped or delegated, is of little consequence in this 
place : at all events, they have been conspicuous men in 
community ; men of talents, (that is, men who und(irstand 
the use and power of words,) men of wealth, and, above 
all things, great lovers of law and order. Whether these 
men were men of honest integrity, remains yet to be seen ; 
but that thej'^ should make some great efforts to provide 
well for themselves, is not in the least to be wondered at ; 
though we think they had but a short-sighted view of their 
own permanent interest. 

Axiom 1 . We lay down as an axiom, that we secure our 
own happiness best by promoting that of all men ; or, in 
other words, the happiness of mankind is promoted and 
secured best 'where men's rights are least violated. 

Ax. 2. That government is only just^ which secures to 
all men their just rights. 

The absolute, natural, unalienable rights of all men are: 

1. " The right to p;ersonal security in an uninterrupted 
enjoyment of life, his limbs, his health and his reputation." 
— Blackstone, 

We add, 

2. The right to own and possess as property whatever 
may be made or produced by tiie energies and capabilities 
of the body and limbs, of which he only is the rightful 
owner ; and this property he has a right tO' keep, to de 
sta*oy, to consume, to give or bequeath, and to sell or ex» 
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change ; and when he parts with any portion of it for the 
use of others, he has a right to an equivalent. 

3. The right to the equal use of all the elements as they 
exist in a state of nature, to wit: air, sunshine, land, wa- 
ter, fruits, vegetables, wild animals, fish, &c. 

Now these, we contend, are the natural and unalienable 
rights of all men ; the truth of which are self-evident ; for 
the proof of which, let every one who may feel disposed 
to object to any of them, say which of them he hi];nself is 
willing to relinquish, or that would be wrong for him to 
claim. We say, let him ask himself the question; and if 
he be an honest seeker after truth, he will find there is but 
one way to answer. Not oncy every man would say, with- 
out an exception. 

Furthermore, we contend that all the evils depicted in 
the first chapter have been entailed upon us by the learned, 
cunning, knowing, craft}'^ few, by totally disregarding our 
rights ; by giving us error for truth, wrongs for rights, and 
the mere jingle of words for knowledge. Their first great 
and masterly stroke of policy being to hoodwink and bUnd- 
fold Justice, to prevent her from taking cognizance of the 
enormities they were about to commit in her name. 

For the truth of these statements, we will open their 
own books, and let them condemn themselves. 

Mr. Paley tells us, (page 59, vol. 3,) that the real foun- 
dation of our rights is the laws of the land. This being 
the case, it follows, as a matter of course, that, as the rights 
to property depend upon the law of the land, a man has 
a right to take away any amount of property whatever 
from others, without being obliged to give an equivalent, 
so he can but screen himself behind the law: he may 
commit any enormity whatever, so he can have influence 
to get law to protect him ; without any regard to man's 
natural rights w^hatever, or what is justly due from man 
to man. Is it any wonder, then, that the world is filled 
with crime and misery ? Not any. This, being a fiinda- 
mental principle in law, is still adhered to in tiie present 
day, and will so remain until the mass discover in what 
way they have been enslaved ; then will they rise up in 
the ms^esty of their strength, and decide that this state of 
injustice shall exist no longer. 

Let every one ask himself the question: Can this decla- 
ration of Mr. Faley have any tendency in securing men in 
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the enjoyment of their natufaL and "unalienable irights? 
There is but one answer can be given. This is one of the 
falsities, by the use of which the many have become en- 
slaved by the few. Mr. Paley admits, (page 60,) that a 
bad use is apt frequently to be made by the establishment 
of this principle, as in many cases it will authorize the 
most flagitious chicanery. This is just what all honest 
men think. Mr. Paley further says, at the end of the same 
chapter: "Property is the principle subject of justice"; but 
as to persons being the subjects of justice, he says nothing. 
This was very prudent, his book being mctde for the rich 
to read; not the poor.' Mr. Blackstone tells us, (vol. 1, 
page 124,) " That the first and primary object and en.d of 
human laws, is to maintain and regulate the absolute rights 
of individuals, which are, in themselves, few and simple, 
and are as follow: the right of personal security in an un- 
interrupted eiy oymfent of life, his lin^s, his body, his health, 
and his reputation." (As to man's rights to his just pro- 
portion of land, and to the products of his own labor, he 
says nothing in particular, though it may, with much pro* 
priety, be included in, and rightly inferred from the decla- 
ration he gives us.) In the face of this declaration, Mr. 
BlJickstone sets to work and writes four large volimies, each 
containing about 500 quarto pages ; the objoct and end of 
which is to show, in a systematical manner, how a few, by 
laws and rules, made exclusively by themselves, with noth- 
ing to check or restrain them but their own self-love and 
natural love of ease, dominion and self-aggrandizement, 
and by what means and by what rules man's absolute, nat- 
ural and unalienable rights might and should be violated, 
(except in their own cases,) set at naught, totally disre- 
garded, and trampled under foot by kings, nobles, lords, 
dukes, barons, counts, earls, generals, and many other dig- 
nitaries, magistrates, landlords, capitalists, bankers, &c., 
&c.: also, by what rules they might take away that life 
which all men had an absolute right to enjoy ; \diat kind 
of ceremony they should make use of previous to chop- 
ping off a brother's head, his hands, or nis ears, stringing 
him on a gallows, branding his flesh with a red hot iron ; 
how they might condemn him to the gallies foi^ life, ban- 
ish him from the land of his birth, incarcerate him in a 
dungeon, rob him of his unalienable right in the soil, and 
plunder him of the products of the levbor of his own hands; 
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in short, commit ^very species of crime with perfect impu- 
nity, without the slightest fear of punishment- (having the 
implements of torture in their own hands, wim the power 
and will to use them,) but, on the contrary, are rewarded 
with crowns of glittering gold, set with diamonds and oth- 
er precious stones, coronets, orders of kighthood r{ the star 
and garter, mitres, robes of honor, commissions to kill, 
and many other dignities and pompous marks of dis- 
tinction. 

They, are clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day ; they live in splendid halls and 
marble palaces, ride with much pomp in expensive coaches 
drawn with many horses, and occupy the highest seats in 
the synagogue ; they require the service of many of their 
fellow men, to wait upon them, to wash them, dress and 
undress them, and put them to bed, as though they were, 
helpless infants. They require us to salute them with 
pompous titles, as, "your most gracious Majesty," "your 
Grace," "my Lord," and "the Right Honorable," "your Rev- 
rcrence," &c. They wish to be looked up to as a superior 
order of beings ; they are to be considered as patterns of 
j)iety, charity and benevolence ; they profess to be the fol- 
lowers of the meek and lowly Jesus, who had not where 
to lay his he£ui; pretend to believe in his gospel, which re- 
quires them to love their fellow men as they do themselves; 
to do unto all men as they would that all men should do 
imto them. But these requirements they totally disregard ; 
Avhen we ask for bread, which the labor of our own hands 
has alone produced an abundance for all, they give us a 
stone, a kick, perhaps a knock on the head. 

When we ask for our just rights only, we are caged in 
a dungeon, doomed to drag out a miserable existence in 
solitude and wretchedness. This has actually taken place 
in this enUghtened age, in this boasted land of liberty, un- 
'der a government professed to be based upon the principle 
that the only just rights to govern a people are derived 
from the consent of those to be governed. 

All that those persecuted victims of power and cruelty 
asked for, was permission to deposite their votes in the 
ballot box, which, in justice, they had as good right to do, 
as they had to breathe the atmosphere. This is the way 
these self-styled Christians and friends of law and orde?' 
carry out into practice the benevolent and equalizing pre- 
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cepts of the gospel. These are the men who prate about 
justice, honesty and integrity, and strictly require it of us, 
while, at the same time, they set us such fearfiil examples ! 

Mr. Paley tells us, (vol. 3, page 54,) that " there must be 
some very important advantages to account for the exist- 
ence of institutions, which, in the view just given of them, 
[by himself,] are ^o-paradoxlcal and unnatural ! ^^ Listen! 
paradoxical and unnatural/! Truly said. This candid ad- 
mission is more than we ought to have expected; but, in- 
^much as he has made it, we are in no way disposed to 
deprive him of the credit of it. But those very important 
advantages which are to be derived from the existence of 
sach ^' paradoxical and unnatural institutions,^^ what are they? 
Yes, what are they ? > Let these learned gentlemen of le- 
gal lore answer for themselves. 

Mr. Blackstone tells us, that the primary and principal 
objects of the law are to determine rights and wrongs. 
(Page 122.) 

By the rights, as we understand him, he means the powers 
and privileges of the rich, whether they be usurped, vested 
or delegated, which, in plain English, means the defences 
and legal protection they have surrounded themselves 
with, by the means of which they can sit in security, while 
they violate the rights of their fellow men with impunity, 
and in perfect security. There is some advantage in this, 
to be sure ; but the advantage is all on one side — for the 
rich and powerful only. 

The wrongs, we understand to mean the suffering, the 
poverty, degradation, misery and wretchedness of the poor, 
by being plundered of their rights. 

Those very " important advantages'^ which the poor de- 
rive from the existence of those " paradoxical and unnat- 
ural institutions," would be very difficult to discover. 

However, Mr. Colquhoun, a celebrated English writer 
on Political Economy, throws some Ught on the subject, by 
saying, that "Poverty is the source of wealth; for without 
it (poverty) there could be no riches, no refineTuenty no com^ 
fort, no enjoymenty 

Tillers of the soil, working men of every grade andcou- 
dition, do you hear? or are you still sleeping and slumber- 
ing? If you are, it is high time to awake* Say^ do you 
hear? Da you hear what these self-styled Mend^ of law 
and order say to you? You that create all the wealth of 
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the world, by the labor of your hands alone, at the expense 
of much blood and toil, do yaU hear? Listen ! They tell 
you this: that they, the precious, cunning, crafty, knowing 
few, (who, in nature and reality, are no better than your- 
selves,) may obtain riches, refinement, comfort and enjoy- 
ment, and it is absolutely necessary that you, and your 
children (though naturally entitled to the same rights as 
themselves,) must be reduced to poverty, to want, 
to misery and ragged wretchedness ; you and your little 
ones we condemn to everlasting toil; though you supply 
us with abundance, and much more than we Can possibly 
consume, yet you shall retain for yourselves only what is 
sufficient to keep life in your bodies, just so long as we 
may choose to make use of you: we have the power to 
force you to it, and will be obeyed. 

Well, the decree was sent forth to the world ; the man- 
date of the self-styled friends of law and order have been 
obeyed; the object is obtained; those "very important ad- 
vantages" are realized, for which those paradoxical and 
unnatural institutions it was so desirable tp foster and per- 
petuate, are completely accomplished y and the present un- 
enviable and unhappy condition of the civilised world, 
(England, more especially,) is the- blessed and unenviable 
fruits of this obedience. 

Well, what are the fniits? A select few in possession 
of all the land, all the wealth of the country; rioting in. 
gorgeou^L splendor, pefectly overburdened with the good 
things of life ; uttering the everlasting cry of income, income, 
income; the more they get, the less are they satisfied; the 
more they are fed, the more ravenous they become ; still 
the cry is more income, more income, more income; and when 
they have grasped the whole, their avarice is still unsatis- 
fied; still they cry give us mjore, no matter at what sacri- 
fice of the blood and toil of their fellow men^ whom 
they , are required to lore as they do themselves. 

On the other hand, we see the poor toiling and starving 
in the midst of plenty, and that abundance created by 
iheir own labor and toil : whilst tiiey have made others 
rich, themselves have become poor; willing to labor still, 
their masters not being able to make profit on it, because 
the wealth already made cannot be consumed: we behold 
a nation, in want, that is sufficiently able to- furnish the 
world with clothing, containing four xoillions of paupers. 
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The great mass of the working class are found living in 
cellars and garrets, huddled together like swine ; tenants 
of jails, or inmates of poor houses ; crime on the fearful 
increase: in short, a nation^ full of tnches and misery, 
crimes and splendor* Such, then, are the "very important 
advantages" to be obtained by perpetuating those "very 
paradoxical and unnatural institutionsi '* put forth to the world 
by Blackstone, Paley & Co., for the good government of 
mankind. 

For a more graphic and statistical account of the work- 
ing of this most beautiful theory of government, read 
Lester's " Condition and Fate of England," in which the 
results of its operations are portrayed by a masterly 
hand, and with such feelings of humanity and benevolence, 
tis can only be experienced by those who have studied the 
nature of human rights, and whose breasts are full of the 
milk of human kindness. 

Now, fellow citizens, you have had the advantages of 
miscalled civilization laid before you, and a loathsome pic- 
ture it is. Working men, are you willing to give the price 
asked for it ? 

What is the price ? 

The price is the surrender of your dearest rights, your 
inalienable birthright in the soil, your right to possess and 
chjoy the fruits of your own industry ; in short, give up 
every prerogative which constitutes The Man I aye, give 
up your very manhood, and become the pliant, abject* 
crouching, cringing slaves to all absorbing, monopolizing? 
gormandizing, all-consuming Capital, whose everlasting 
cry is income, income, more income. 

Are you willing to pay the price ? Working men, this 
is for you to decide. Income to capital, is the fruits of the 
poor man's toil and labor, and capital is the poor man's 
labor unconsumed, past labor concentrated, nothing more. 

In view of all these considerations, we would ask this 
solemn question : 

Had Satan himself been summoned from the infernal 
regions, (imbued with all the deadly hatred and fiendish 
malignity which we are told he cherishes for the human 
race,) and commissioned to devise a scheme to fill the 
world with crime and misery, and set mankind to pulling 
and tearing each other to pieces, could he have hit on a 
plan better calculated to do it, than those ^^paradoxical and 
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unnaturdl insliliUions,^^ which Blaokstone, Paley & Co.>have 
given to the world for its government ? 

Mr. Paley further tells us, withput a blush, that all these 
*^ paradoxical and unnatural institutions " are in perfect accord- 
ance with the will of God ! O, shame, where is thy blush ? 
Tell it not in Gath; publish it not in the streets of Askelon. 

Where did Mr. Paley get this knowledge from ? Surely, 
not from the Bible, as that is decidedly against him. The 
king must have told him ; he (the king) being the only le- 
gitimate head of the Chiu'ch ; consequently, none but him- 
self could be the true expounder of God's will. Biit had 
Mr. Paley never read the Bible? did he not remember 
reading about that first great law given to all mankind 
through Adam — ^^ In the sweat of thy fac^ shalt thou eat 
thy bread, till thou return unto the ground ?" Whether Mr*^ 
Paley was unconscious that he was writing dqwn a false- 
hood, or was obliged to succumb to the king, or forfeit a 
good fat living, would, perhaps, be difficult to tell. One 
thing, however, is certain. Mr. Paley has spent much 
time and talent in showing how this universal law may 
be set aside, or reversed, in favor of a cunning, knowing 
few, who not only eat bread, but^ luxuriate to depletion on 
all the extravagant delicacies that human ingenuity ever 
invented, and, besides, monopolize, waste and squander, 
in- idle pomp and splendor, tiie wealth of the world : not^ 
in the sweat of their own faces, but in that of other men ;. 
and this^ they do with as much sang froid as the Infant 
takes its mother's milk ! 

r 

We shall summon one more witness against Mr. Paley, 
from the Bible ; one whose authority is irresistible, being 
reputed the wisest man the world ever knew. After ta- 
king his testimony, we shall sufier Mr. Paley to rest inr 
peace. " There is nothing better for a man, than that he 
should eat and drink, and to enjoy the good of all his labor, all 
iJie days of his life, which God giveth him, for it is his por- 
tion : this is the gift of God." 

What a pity it is, that those blighting, ^^paradoxical and 
unnatural institutions^"* by which the world has been hith- 
erto governed, should be forever turning into curses all 
the best and most valuable gifts of God to man. 

Now we would ask, will any man in the present day, 
who is a teacher in goodness and truth, a lover of God and 
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the human race, have the hardihood to so insult the common 
sense -of mankind, dishonor the God of humanity, and 
prostitute the sacred name of Justice, as to vindicate, just- 
ify or- support such "paradoxical and unnatural institutions,^^ 
which produce such sin and wickedness, vice and crime, 
misery and Wretchedness, among mankind ? We most fer- 
vently hope not. But should any one have the temerity 
to do so, let him take counsel of Isaiah, the prophet, and 
carefully^ count the cost : 

V 

" Hear ye the words of the Lord, ye rulers. Wo unto them that 
join house to house; that lay field to field, till there is no place [For 
the poor.] Your rulers are rebellious, and companions of thieves ; 
every one loveth gifts, and foUoweth after rewards; they judge not 
the fatherless rightly, neither doth the, cause of the widow come up 
before them. Wo unto them that call evil good, and good evil; . 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness ; and put sweet 
for bitter, and bitter for sweet. 

" The Lord will enter into judgment with the teachers of his 
people, and the rulers thereof; for ye have eaten up the vineyard, 
and the spoil of the poor is in your houses. 

" What mean ye, that ye beat my people to pieces, and grind the 
&ces of the poor ? saith the Lord God of hosts. 

" Wo unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and write that 
grievousness which they have prescribed : To turn aside the needy 
from judgment, and to take away the right from the. poor of my 
people^ that widows may be their prey, that they may rob the 
fatherless. 

"Wo unto them ^hich justify the wicked, for a reward, [in- 
come, or salary,] and take away the righteousness of the righteous 
from him." 

With this lesson from Holy Writ, we shall leave such an 
one to the operation of his own conscience, and in the 
hands of his God. Let him choose his own course ; we 
clear our own skirts of responsibility ; we have done our 
duty. 

There is another favorite fundamental principle laid 
down by the friends of law and order ; that in, those be- 
nevolent gentlemen who take such pleasure in making 
laws for the government of such of their fellow men as axe 
too ignorant to govern themselves. It is as follows : 

In order that men, in a state of society, may enjoy the 
benefits resulting from institutions of civil government, it 
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is necessary that individuals give up a portion of theif nat- 
ural and unalienable rights ; in return for w^hich, it be- 
comes the duty of government to afford its protection. 

Now, it seems to us, that, if justice had any hand in the 
business, the amount of protection would be proportionate 
to the amount of the rights given up ; and said protection 
would be awarded to those individuals who had thus sur- 
rendered up their rights. Would this be anything more 
than fair and just? Certainly not. Tt is not possible to 
come to any other conclusion, the thing is so self-evident. 
But is this the case? Let us inquire, 

First. What u-re the rights given up for protection? and 
by wlwm are they given up? 

Second. What is the proporton secured in exchange 
for the rights so given up? and wio gets this protection? 

What natural rights do kirg's nobles, landlords, capital- 
ists, officers of government, 6«:c., give up? Do they give 
up their right to land? No ! They monopolize the whole 
of it. Do they give up their right to the products of their 
own labor? No ! They never make any ; how can they 
give them up ? What right, then, do they give up ? None 
whatever, except that of eating their bread in the sweat 
of their own feices. We might, at least, give them credit 
fo r that : let them have it. In fact, the rich give up none j 
no, not one. 

But, what natural rights do the poor give up, or, rather, 
are taken from them without their consent? or, if we call 
things by their proper names, are robbed of everything 
calculated to make life desirable? They are robbed of 
their bir thright in the soil; plundered of the fruits of their 
industry, as fast as created by them, leaving only a suffi- 
ciency to make, life a curse, instead of a blessing. Take 
away man's right to the free use of the land, and the fruits 
of his toil, and he has no further business in this world : 
better had he never been born. 

Having shown what rights are given up, and by whom, 
our next inquiry is. Is the protection proportionate to the 
rights given up ? As the rich and noble of the land have 
given up none of their rights, what amount of protection 
are they entitled to? Justice ,and common sense say, 
none ; not a bit. But the fact is, they get all. Give up 
notJiing' — monopolize evert/thing. 

As we have shown that the poor give up everything, 
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they arc justly entitled to a large portion of protection. 
But. do they. get it? By no means. They get none of it, 
save and except from absolute brute force and cruelty ; and 
this is but nominal, because the privilege of committing 
any crime whatever, even to murder, (as the proceedings 
of our courts have often proved,) can be purchased with 
money, by those who possess a sufficient amount. The 
poor maU) not being sutfered to have any to spare for this 
purpose, is obliged to go minus the privilege. 

The sum of the whole matter is this : The rich give up 
none of their rights, and get all of the protection ; while 
the poor give up all their rights, and get none of the pro- 
tection. That was a very sensible conclusion of Mr. JPa- 
ley's, that these institutions were very paradoxical and «»- 
natural, Verj\ Truly has the law been made like a spi- 
der's web : the little flies (the poor and defenceless,) are 
caught in the toils, and suffer death; while the big bugs 
(the rich and powerful,) break through, and escape ; then 
laugh and chuckle at the ingenuity of the contrivance. 

God made man upright, at the first ; but he hath sought 
out many surprising, cunning, cruel, and artful inventions^ 
by which he might deprive his fellow man of his dearest 
and most sacred rights. 

But the most surprising thing of all, is, to find, at this 
late day, in this boasted land of liberty, men of talent and 
discernment advocating, supporting and justifying this un- 
just system of law and order, which is so paradoxical and 
unnatural. Give us laws, but let them be just. Working 
men, your task is to remove these paradoxical and unnat- 
ural institutions. You have the power; you have the 
ballot-box, and can put them down without doing injustice 
to any. 

But be calm and prudent, yet firm and unyielding; stand up 
manfully for the truth; convince our adversaries of the 
justice of our cause, and the purity of our motives. If 
they revile us, let us not revile again ; treat them with 
courtesy and politeness ; appeal to their best feelings of 
humanity, not the evil passions; nor in any way or man- 
ner excite their combativeness. This we must do, if we 
Mdsh to succeed, as everything like violence, or force, is 
only calculated to impede the progress of our operations. 
Avery profitable lesson may be learned fi-om that inimita- 
ble fable pf ifisop's, in which he tells U9 of the dispute be- 
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tween the Sim and the Wind, as to wliicli was the strong- 
er. They agreed to try their efforts upon a traveler who 
"was passing along, wrapped up in a cloak. The wind 
blew, and bespattered the traveler with rain, snow and 
hail ; and the more the wind blew and stormed, the closer 
the traveler drew the cloak around him. At length the 
wind became, weary, and ceased his efforts. The sun now 
Iwoke )r, and, by the genial warmth of 

his ra; lie traveler to throw off his cloak 

and s le cooling shade of some trees. 

The a; ws : The traveler is the embodi- 

ment il and unnatural institutions of 

law ai ted by Blackstonp, Paley & Co. 

The c] _ _ and mysticism they have thrown- 

around their idol, for the purpose of hiding its hideous de-; 
formity. The sun and wind are the different modes of at- 
tack. We shall vanquish our enemies soonest, by follow- 
ing the example of the sun. 

The only object and end of government ought to be, to 
promote the happiness of all its suMects, or members, by afford- 
ing its protection egualli/ to ail. For any other purpose, 
government is worse than useless. This proposition no 
one will deny, can deny ; it is so self-evident; and may be 
laid down as an axiom. And this we shall do, without 
fear of refutation. 

If a government fail to secure to each and all its sub- 
jects, or members, the enjoyment of their natural tnd un- 
alienable rights, so far, then, government fails to do its 
duty ; and, to the same extent, is a vicious, unjust, au- 
righteous government ; but more especially so, if it violates 
them; and, in a strictly moral sense, the people are under 
no obligation to obey its mandates, as resistance to tyran- 
ny is obedience to God ; legahzing tyranny never can 
make it just or right. 

We may be told, that these sentiments are very danger- 
ous. We answer, if they are, then that code of law laid 
down by Blackstone, Paley & Co., is much more so. 

That a knowledge of truth can be dangerous, we un- 
hesitatingly deny ; save and except to such as are engaged 
in false, wicked and unrighteous pursuits, or practices. 

It may be asked, who ia to be ute judge, when men dis- 
agree? When our rights are clearly denned, (as they ar*' 
in this work,) ajuiy would fiadbutlittJedifficul^iQ mak- 
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ing proper decisions, and take them for their guide ; es- 
pecially when they lay aside those paradoxical and unnat- 
ural institutions which have been imposed upon us by 
Blackstone, Paley, and their legal abettors and upholders^ 
connected as they are with the common law of England. 

Mr. Paley, notwithstanding his paradoxical and unnat- 
ural institutions, says some good things. With regard to 
right of property in land, he says : " There is a difficulty 
in explaining the origin of this property consistently with 
the law of nature ; for the land was once, no doubt, com- 
mon ; and the question is, how any part of it could be 
justiy taken out of the common, and so appropriated to 
the first owner, [or occupier,] as to give him a better right 
to it than others, and, what is more, a right to exclude all 
others," and, also, to transmit the ownership through a 
particular line of succession, to distant and unknown ages; 
as if our predecessors knew better how tp take care of us, 
than we do ourselves. What an absurdity ! " Moralists," 
says he, " have given many differeni accounts of this mat- 
ter, which diversity alone, perhaps, is a proof that none of 
them arc satisfactory. Our obligations to servants and do- 
mestics is much greater than theirs to us. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the rich man maintains his servants, trades- 
men, tenants and laborers : the truth is, they maintain him. 
It is their industry 'which supplies his table, furnishes hi& 
w^ardrobe, builds his houses, adorns his equipage, and pro- 
vides his amusements. It is not the estate, but the labor 
employed upon it, that pays his rent. All that he does, is 
to distribute what others produce, which is the least part 
of the business." Even the physical part of this opera- 
tion is performed by the labor of other hands, not his own. 

The above correct sentiments we quote in justice to Mr. 
Paley, and contain, perhaps, as much truth as he dare im- 
part, suiToundedv as he was by kings and nobles, whose, 
powers and privileges he was obliged to defend. 

We now render the same justice to Mr. Blackstone, (vol. 
2, page 53.) He says : " The grand fundamental maxim 
of all feudal tenure is this : that all lands were originally 
granted out by the sovereign, and are, therefore, holden, 
either mediately or immediately, of the crown," (as prop- 
erty.) This is a plaiii: statement. The king was conad- 
ered as rightful owner of all the land in his kingdom, as 
private property; as though it was the work of his hands« 
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having the right to sell for money, or service, or to give to 
whomsoever he chose. On page 51, he says: "This view 
of the matter, though a fundamental maxim, is, in reality, 
^ mere Jiction,^^ Yet the fictious idea was carried out in 
practice, as though based upon truth ; the king gave or 
sold all the land, except what he reserved for himself, to a 
select few; and ordained the penalty of death for any 
landless person to dispute the justice of the title. 

No wonder these gi^utlemen took such good care of 
themselves, when no one had power to prevent them No 
wonder the many have become enslaved by the few, when 
such principles are taken as the guide of our American 
legislators. It is upon the above named fiction, that a 
majority of the land titles in this .country still rests ; espe- 
cially in the eastern states; the strongestj clearest, and 
most indisputable titles are those in which the claimant 
can produce a parchment, proving a grant or sale, under 
the hand and seal of his royal majesty, the king of Great 
Britain ! 

But is It not strange and unaccountable, that at this 
late day, after having the Declaration of Independence 
before us for three score and ten years, which declares to 
the world that all men's rights are equal, that men shall be 
found among us Americans^ (who profess to believe in the 
doctrine of equal rights, and the principles of the Christian 
religion, which commands them to do unto all men as they 
would that all men should do unto them, taking so short- 
sighted a view of their own permanent interest, sacrificing 
the rights, good feelmgs, and respect of their fellow citi- 
zens,) promoting, abetting, advocating and sustaining, 
with the greatest tenacity, by the exercise of the most 
splendid talent and learning, the most flowery and capti- 
vating eloquence, cunning and sophistical arguments, 
such paradoxical and unnatural institutions, founded, as 
Mr. Blackstone tells us they are, on the ^* baseless fabric" 
of a " mere fictionV* 

The following are Mr. Blackstone's^ reflections on the 
nature of property in general: 

** There is nothing which so generally strikes the imi^nationy 
and engages the affections of mankind, as the right of property, 
or that sole and despotic dominion which one man claims and 
exercises over the extern^ things of the world, in total exclusion 
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of the right of any other individual in the universe. And yet 
there are very few, that will give themselves th^ 'trouble to con- 
sider the origin and foundation of this right. Pleased as we [the 
rich] are with the possession, we seem afraid to look back to the 
means by which it was acquired, as if fearful of some defect in 
the title. Such fearful and troublesome reflections can never haunt 
the poor, which ought, in some measure, to console them. 

Or at best, wa rest satisfied with the decision of the laws 
in our favcwr [as they always are,] without examining the 
reason or authority upon which those laws have been built. We 
think it enough that our title is derived by the grant of the former 
proprietor, by descent from oar ancestors, or by the last will and 
testament of the dying owner, not caring to reflect, that, accurately 
and strictly speaking, there is no foundation in nature or in natu- 
ral law> why a set of words upon parchment should convey the 
dominion of iandi or why the son should have a right to exclude 
his fellow creatures from a determinate spot of ground, because 
his father had done so before him ; or why the occupier of a par- 
ticular field, or of a jewel, when lying on his death-bed, and no 
longer able to maintain possession, should be entitled tp tell the 
rest of the world, which of them should enjoy it after him. These 
enquiries, it must be owned, would be useless, and even trouble- 
some, in common life. It is well if the mass of mankind [that is^ 
the poor,^ will obey the lay^B when made, without scrutinizing too 
nicely into the reasons of making them* But when law is to be 
considered not only as matter of practice [no matter how paradox-^ 
ical or unnatural,] but also as a rational science, [heaven save the 
mark,] it cannot be improper or useless to examine more deeply 
the rudiments and grounds of these positive constitutions of so* 
ciety." 

Well done,, Mr. Blackstone ! A. rational science founded 
and built on laexe fiction!! Truly, well done ! Who- could 
have done it more satisfactorily? 

Mr. Blackstone-.now take&^notherturn. in-JiisTefljactions, 
and says: 

"In the beginning of the world, we- are inforraedby Holy Writ, 
the all-bountiful Creator gave to man dominipn over all the earth, 
and over the fish of the sea, and over th^ fowls of the air, atid over 
every living thing that moveth ypon the earth. This is the only 
true and solid foundation of man's dominion over external things, 
whatever airy metaphysical notions may have been started by some 
fanciful writers on the subject. The earth, therefore, and all things 
therein, are the general jJroperty of all mankind, from the immC' 
diate gift of the Creator, And while the earth continued not 
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densely populated, it is reasonable to suppose, that all was in com- 
Jinon among them, and that every one took from the public stock, 
to his own use, such things as his immediate necessities required 
Thus, the land was in common, and no part of it was the perma- 
nent property of any maja in particular; yet, whoever was in pos- 
session or occupation of any determinate spot of it, acquired, for 
'the time, a sort of ownership, from which it would have been un- 
just, and contrary to llie law of nature, tO have driven him away 
by force ; but, when he quitted the use pr occupation of it, another 
might take possession of it, without injustice to any one." 

Here, then, we pause to inquire, why did not our orig- 
inal law-makers foflow out this simple, natural principle, 
so easily to have been accomplished, so just and natural 
in itself, by making a law something like this : That the 
fact of a man< having property on any part of the land 
that he had not taken forcible possession of, or had im- 
proved it, in any manner, by the labor of his hands, should 
give him an indisputable title to its possession, just so long 
as he chose to occupy it, and n6 longer, always preserving 
a distinction between the land itself, and the property upon 
it; it also being made the duty of government to protect 
and secure every man in this most sacred, just, natural 
and unalienable right? Had they done this, what rivers of 
blood, what oceans of tears, and ages ^of misery, had been 
saved the human race ! Why did they abandon this just 
and sacred equitable code of laws, and give us, in its 
stead, those ^^paradoxical and unnatui'ol institutions ^^^ which, 
Mr. Blackstone says, are based upon mere fiction ? Yes, 
why did they do this ?. Mr. Colquhoun is ready to answer : 
Because, had they done so, a select few could not have 
been enabled to riot in idleness and riches, to waste and 
squander, in useless pomp and splendor, the fruits of the 
poor man's toil and labor. Neither could the mass of 
mankind, the great majority, have been reduced to bond- 
age, slavery, vassallage, ignorance^ want, poverty, crime, 
misery and. wretchedness! Poverty being the source of 
riches, i«^ cow/^ not enjoy those enviable blessings. 

We have now done \Yith these very benevolent and dis- 
interested gentlemen, and turn our attention to the means 
of extricating om'selves from the difSculties brought upon 
us by those ^'paradoxical and unnatural institutions,''^ which 
unjustly, unfeelingly and unrighteously have been imposed 
upon us. The probability is, those gentlemen never would 
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have given this evil- working code of laws to the world, 
had they have clearly seen what was to be the ultimate 
result of its operation. There is much excuse for them, 
also, gn the ground that they were ignorant of the power 
of steam, and the improvements to be made in labor-saving 
machinery. They did not know that a nation would be 
enabled, by these meansj^ to produce from -five to ten times 
aS much wealth as it would consume; or, perhaps, if they 
did see the truth, they were surrounded by such circum- 
stances, that they dare not tell it. As those gentlemen 
have long since gone to the silent tomb, let us hope they 
rest in peace, though their errors we can in no wise tol 
erate. 

Instead of founding our scheme on the basis of a mere 
"fiction,*' as Mr. Blackstone says our present system of 
land tenure is, we propose to base it upon a real^ solid nat- 
ural foundation, a positive tangible fact — the public lands of 
the tfnited States, according to the plan adopted by the Na- 
tional Reformers ; which plau is to prevent all future traf- 
fic in the public lands ; instead of which, to give to every 
citizen a homestead (that is, all who choose to take it^ 
fi'om the public domain, and, so long as he continues to be 
an actual settler upon it, government to secure him in its 
possession, and make it unalienable, giving him the liberty 
to sell or exchange his improvements upon it ; but this in 
no case, except to a landless person ; the land itself never 
to be <;onfounded with property upon it — land itself, not 
being a product of human labor, cannot^in justice, b6 val- 
ued by money, which is. 

It is not necessary to enter into all th^ details of the sub- 
ject, in this place, for if the reader clearly understands the 
fundamental principles already discussed, he must at once 
perceive the obvious necessity of the measure : of its prac- 
ticability, there can be no doubt. The benefits to be de- 
rived from it, to the working classes, will be incalculable. 
In the first place, it will lessen competition among the 
working classes, by drawing many from the cities into the 
country, which will have the effect to enable those that re- 
main to get better wages. In the next place, it will have 
a tendency to lessen the price of land held by speculators, 
and, in proportion as the free land cause progresses for- 
ward, land speculation, which is a blighting curse on our 
country, will go backward. This cause is, emphaticaUy> 
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the working man's; it is his only means of defence against 
the all-absorbing, gormandizing influence of capital.' 

Let us, then, one and all, unite in this great moral work 
* of reform, and insist upon the justice of our cause. All 
we ask is our just rights. We ask nothing for ourselves, 
that we are not perfectly willing to grant to all. If we 
are wrong in this, we hope find trust kind Heaven will 
forgive us ; if it be wicked to vindicate the cause of the 
oppressed aad defenceless, then do we glory in our wick - 
edness. 
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CHAPTER m. 

AAMERIAN AUTHOHS ON POLITICAL ECOKOMY EXAMINED. 

It is* a lamentable fact, and no less true than astonish^ 
ing, that, among all American writers on Political Econo- 
my, not one is to be found that has not sacrificed every 
consideration of justice and equity ; every ennobling, 
heart-wranri feeling of humanity; every idea of equal 
rights; every virtue ; in short, everything that ought to dig- 
nify, elevate and adorn the human character ; to the inter- 
ests of sordid, selfish,, all*absorbing, gormandizing Capital. 

The working man whose necessities compel him to la- 
bor, or sell himself for wages, (having been deprived of 
his birthright in the soil,) has been considered, by said wri- 
ters, in the same light, and no other, that they look xxpqn 
a lot of timber in the forest, a bank of clay, or a bed of 
ore in the bowels of the earth, to be taken up and made 
use of so long, and no longer, than profit (which means 
products of othermen's labor,) can be made by the use of 
them. A& to a laboring man, having a soul or intellect, 
being entitled to equal rights with the capitalist, or to the 
same amount of protection ; or that he possessed human 
capabilities of sutferin«: pain, or enjoying happiness; or 
that it was the duty of any one to see that he was prop-» 
erly provided and cared for ; was as far from their thoughts 
as would be the idea of providing comfortable quarters for 
the AUeghaney mountains during the winter season. No ; 
the interests of capital were considered paramount to every 
other consideration. 

In proof of our assertion, that the worrking man, if 
poor, has never been considered in any other light than as 
a beast of burden, or a useful cli«attel, placed, by Provi- 
dence, upon the earth, for the especial use and benefit of 
the capitalist, we shall quote the ^eat Adam Smith, vol. 
1, page 56. He says : " The wear and tear of a slave, it 
has been said, is at the Expense of his master; but that of 
a firee servant is at his own expense. The w^ear and tear 
of the kUUr^ however, is, in reaUty, as much at the ex- 
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pense of his master, as that of the former.^' Just as much ! 
True ; and that is, none at all ; but, on the contrary, the 
master is maintained at the expense of his slaves, or ser- 
vants. This is self-evident. For authority, we refer the 
reader to Dr. Paley, page 52 : ^^ The toages paid to journey- 
men and servants^ of evert/ kind, must be siich as to enable them 
to continue the race of jofwrneymenarkd servants , as the demand 
of society may happen, from time to time, to require! But, 
tliough the wear and tear of a free servant be equally at 
the expense of his master, it generally costs him much 
less than that of a * chattel slave ! ' " In plain, imsophisti- 
cated language, it amounts to this : when such animals as 
journeymen, servants, and laborers, become too numerous; 
that is, when capitalists have become overstocked and 
glutted with wealth, and can no longer make a profitable 
use of the poor wretches, then they must be suffered to 
perish, they and their little ones, by want, disease, starva- 
tion and death, while the surplus of their labor and toil is 
being wasted by their idle masters, in wanton and useless 
extravagance* But, when a demand arises for the use of 
8uch animals, then the breeding of them ought to be en- 
couraged, and particular care ought to be taken that the 
breed does not become entirely extinct. Now, here we 
would ask, in all candor, would it not be much better, on 
the ground of humanity,, in order to rid society of the sur- 
plus working classes, to adopt Mr. Wage's plan, and kill 
them off at once, rather than condemn them to the pro- 
tracted, painful, lipgering death by starvation, which is 
advocated by some professing Christian moral philosophers ! 
Adam Smith has made one declaration, and, if true, is of 
much importance to the capitalist, which is, that a nomi- 
nal free servant, jourjieyman, or laborer, will answfer his 
purpose much better than a positive slave. That is, he 
can realize more wealth from the use of him, in a given 
time, than he can from* a chattel slave, and with less risk 
of capital. 

A capitalist finds a thing called a poor man without a 
homCj deprived of his birthright in the soil, reduced to 
"want and destitution, perhaps lying in the street; no mat- 
ter by what means he got there, this is no business ol the 
capitalist; his schoolmastes have taught him that neither 
justice, law, religion, or morality, requires him to relieve 
the miserable creature from his. misejrable condition, ex* 
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tjept he can make money out of him: he acts accordingly. 
If he can't think of a plan by which to make money out 
of him, he lets him lie; but if, on the contrary, he has suffi- 
cient talent and discernment to hit on a plan, he picks the 
poor tiling up, and immediately turns him, or it, into a 
money-making machine, supplies it with a little fuel, (pro- 
vision) to set it in motion, as he would a steam engine, or 
any othef machine; then the man machine begins to 
work, and produces two, three, four, perhaps five dollars 
per day; the whole of which is claimed by the capitalist, 
on the ground cf ths expense of the fuel, which is all he 
is willing to allow, and is all he does allow, for the exclu- 
sive use of this man machine. The law and customs of 
society justify and protect him. This process of dollar- 
making goes on from day to day, till the machine is worn 
out, or nearly so ; and when the capitalist perceives that 
it does not turn out quite so many dollars as formerly, he 
concludes he can afford to supply the fuel no longer ; he 
therefore turns him again into the street, where he f6und 
him, with as little sympathy or fellow-feeling as he would 
feel towards a »vrorn out steam engine, and as unceremo- 
niously, too, never reflecting that he is his- brother, and en- 
titled to the same rights and enjoyments as himself; and, 
in return for this inhuman conduct, he requires the grati- 
tude of the poor man, for allowing him to live as long as 
he has, and the praises and benedictions of society, for 
thus exercising his generosity ! 

With what degree of consistency, we would ask, can 
such a man pretend to believe in the Gospel, which re- 
quires him to "do unto otbors as he would that others 
diould do unto him"? We should like to see the experi- 
ment tried, should the tables happen to get turned. 

Well, what is to become of the poor man, who is now, 
in his old age, turned into the sti^et, without money or 
friends, deprived of his birthright in th& soil, and has be- 
come an outcast? Again we ask, what is to become of 
him? We shall bring up Mr. Ware, ia, southern planter, 
who -wrote " Notes on Political Economy," for the edifica- i 
tion of the American people, who pretends to believe in 
the doctrine of equal rights. At page 195, you will find 
the foliating humane passage : 



^ 
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. ^ The moment an individuat is ha^e and mean enough to beg, or 
avail himself of public charity, he is totally worthless, and . sunk 
beyond all remedy. There is no foundation left, in his case, upon 
which to build him up; no pride, no self-esteem, no ambition; in 
short, the person is not. a man, but sunk to the level of the brute; 
not a biting, or venomous brute, but a mere eating bfute. It would 
be to the interest of society, to kill off all such drones, get rid of 
such excrescences, and ceist off such burdens. No religion, no 
Howard, no helping hand, can raise him one single step in the 
scalt of xcilue and availability. ^^ 

Observe the words value and avaxlabUity. The natural 
inference to be drawn from the above, appears to be this: 
that when a man becomes reduced to poverty and destitu- 
tion, no matter by what means, if he wishes to live, he 
must, of necessity, do one of three things — ^beg, steal, op 
starve — and the worst offence he can conunit, is to beg: 
for thisi he ought to be killed. 

Now, suppose the poor man should improve upon the 
hint Mr. Ware gives, in regard to killing — that it would 
answer a much better purpose for him to kill the capital- 
ist, than let the capitalist kill him — and if it would not 
" be to the interest of society to kill off all svxJi drones, get rid 
of such excrescences, cast off such burdens, ^^ We should be 
very sorry, indeed, should working men undertake to carry 
into practice Mr. Ware's inhunaan suggestion, though it 
•would be but -a natural consequence ; but there is no ne- 
cessity for it. Restore to man his right to the soil, allow 
him but the fruits of his toil, and he will no longer be a 
burden upon the capitalist. He asks for no favors ; he on- 
ly contends for justice, simple justice : give him but this, 
and he will want no poor-house provision, neither the 
mercy, generosity, <jharity, or benevolence, from the capi- 
tally. • 

From the foregoing itemarks^ let all writers on this sub- 
ject leai'n a salutary lesson, and be cautious as to the sen- 
timents they disseminate in books; as, froin the moment of 
publication, they become public property. Perhaps, if the 
gentleman had perceived the full bearing of his declara- 
tion, he would not have said what he did. 

Mr. Wayland, in considering the cost of producing a la^ 
borer, speaks of him precisely in the sai^ie manner as he 
would were he speaking of raising cattle, and considers 
him in the same Ught. After summing up the items of his 
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observations, he concfades thus, page 299: > ^^The lewesCj 
"price at which the labor of any animal can be procured, is( 
the cost of rearing him, and of maintaining him in health 
and vigor, ^^ Mr. Way land at page 31, in arranging Cap-* 
ital linder proper heads, seems m'uch puzzled to find the' 
proper place for land, but finally concludes to place it along) 
with ploughs, harrows, spades, carts, and working animals,^ 
and, as he makes no distinction, in a political point of 
view, between bipeds and q^aadrupeds, in this case he 
meant both. In assigning a proper place for land, he qual- 
ifies his declaration with a ".perhaps" — ^he did not know 
certain. One would naturally be led to suppose he had 
received his education in Russia. The title of Mr. Way- 
land's book is as follows : 

" Elements 6f Political Economy, by Francis Waylarid, D. D., 
President of Brown University, and Professor of Moral Philoso' 
phy. 1845." 

One more quotation from Mr. Wayland. At page 130, 
he says: "As a stimulus to intellectual improvement, 
probably the right of suffrage should be restricted to those 
vAlo are able to read and write." So, then, if society has 
been unjust to a portion of its members, by failing^ to give 
them that education to which they are justly entitled, this 
reverend gentleman advises, that insult, indignity and deg- 
radation be added to previous injustice, by depriving them 
of their very manhood ! This, too, under a government 
professing to derive its authority alone from the consent of 
the governed. Does an individual forfeit his relationship 
to the great family of Man, merely because others have 
not taught him how to read and write ? For this misfor- 
tune, ought he to be ostracised ? Mr. Wayland says he 
ought ! 

From all that has been quoted from American authors 
on Political Economy, it must he perfectly evident to all,, 
that they, one and all, have never considered the man who 
is obliged, by his destitution, to sell himself for wages, in 
any other view, than as convei>ient and useful materials 
and instruments, sent, by Providence, for the express puir- 
pose of building up and promoting the short-sighted inter- 
est of the unfeeling, world-grasping capitalist. As to their 
having the conmion rights of humanity, and the feeUngs> 
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of human beings, has never entered into their calculations, 
notwithstanding we have had the " Declaration of Inde- 
pendence " before us these seventy years, which emphati- 
cally declares, that all men's rights are equal ; all of them 
well understanding, that the poorer a man is, the easier it 
is to deprive him of the fruits of his labor. 

If we analyze all the orthodox systems of Political 
Economy, and reduce them to their simple elements, we 
are inevitably forced to the conclusion, that, if the writers 
had given tides to their works, in .accordance with the 

Erinciples and doctrines laid down in them, they would 
ave been something like the following : 

r 

POLITICAL ECONOMY : 

EEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OT THE 

KINa AND THE C APIT ALISI? : 

OS, 

How we, the Rich may bind, in perpetual slavery, thiB great ma- 
jority of mankind, and cause them to supply us with all the com- 
forts, luxuries and vamties of life, with the greatest success, and 
with perfect security to ourselves. And, also, when they have 
produced more wealth than we know how to dispose of, or what to 
do with, how to starve them to death, out of our way, how to " cast 
off such burdens, get rid of auch excrescences," and yet be good 
and virtuous ; 

By MALTHuSjrCoLQUHOTJN, Smith, Sat^Blake, Wa»e, 

AND IfANY OTHEBS. 

i 

* 

^ 

Furthermore, the elements of criminal law may, with 
the same propriety, all be condensed into the following 
brief appellation : 

CKIMINAI^ JURISPRUDENCE : 

OBy 

How the Rich can keep the Poor and defenceless in proper subject 
tion, while suffering under the cruel treatment of their illustrious 
and dignified Lords and Masters ; 

By. liAW anj)/Obd£b. 
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Producers of wealth ! this is the true statement of the 
case, in a Viut-shell : we give you author and page, and, 
therefore, challenge a refutation. 

Well may such institutions be termed ^^paradoxical and 
unnatural," Working men ! producers of wealth ! it is your 
task to aboUsh them, and introduce a state of justice, by 
promoting 'National Rrfonji I 

We would naturally suppose, from the principles incul- 
cated by Political Economists, that they had profited much 
by the study of Dame Lobkins' instruction to Paul Clifford, 
which runs something like this : 

• ^ 

"Mind thy kittychism, child, and reverence^ old agQ. Never 
steal, 'specially when anybody be in the way. Never f^o snacks 
•with them as be older than you, — 'cause wfcy ? The older a cove 
be, the more he cares for his self, and the less for his partner. 
Read your Bible, and talk like a pious 'un. People goes more by 
your words, than your acjions. If you wants what is not your 
own, try and do without it; and, if you can't do without it, take 
it by insinivation, not bluster. 'Cause they as only swindles, does^ 
more and risks less than they as robs outright; and, if you cheats, 
toppingly, you may laugh at the topping cheat (gallows.) Now,^ 
go play; but here, take some money in your pocket, imd don't 
play for nothing; it's loss of time; but mind, always play with them 
-as be less than yourself) and then, if they says you go lor to cbeoty^ 
you can go for to benu '«m."* 

♦ Bolwer. 



/ 
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quires some bravery. In both cases, the victims sufffer the 
loss of the same amount of prpperty ; but A^ victim goes 
on his way rejoicing, while, on the other hand, C's victim 
is consigned to everlasting slavery, without hopp of re- 
demption. In both cases, they are conquered by the fear 
of death : in B's case, the fear of death is produced, at the 
time, by the co^irage and bravery of his conquerer; but in 
D's case, the fe^ of death has been produced as certainly 
by his conquerer, as in the case of B, but in a different 
manner, to wit : by C's influence in contriving those para* 
doxical and unnatural institutions, which were intended to 
consign him to the ditch. Our paradoxical andomnatural 
institutions of society consign A to a dungeon, and to C 
they award riches, honor, dignity and respect. Why these 
decisions? we ask. Is A condemned for his courage and 
bravery, and for risking his life to get bread ; and C re- 
warded for his cowardly treason, in laying secret and un- 
seen contrivances to bring his victim to the fear of death, 
though he is himself in want of nothing? for this appears 
to be all the real difference in the two cases. If these be 
the true grounds of the decisions, Mr. Paley may well call 
such institutions ^^paradoxical and unvatural.^^ ^ 

We contend that this is no overdrawn picture : it is true 
to experience, and such characters abound in all civil com- 
munities. We now ask every honest man that has any re- 
gard for the attributes which adorn and dignify human na^ 
tiire, which of these two characters is the most of a Marif 
>nd is most worthy of our trust and respect? A,, the rob- 
ber, or C, the capitalist ? We let others decide. 
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CHAPTER V, 

» 
SLAVERY TO CAPITAL. 

A VLRY interesting piece of intelligence lately appeai^ed 
in the public papers, entitled "First Men of Boston," set- 
ting forth, that 142 persons were in possession of $12,604,- 
000, to which we add John Jacob Astor, of New York. 
Then we have 143 persons owning forty-two milKons five 
hundred and three thousand and five hundred dollars. 
This sum, divided equally among the whole, will give $29,- 
723 apiece ; but, for the convenience of round numbers, 
we will assume $30,000 each. 

Now, what is the object of thi^ announcemeyit? Is it 
to show the great prosperity of the country, and the grow- 
ing happiness of the people? Perhaps it is. If so, then 
we should like if some of those gentlemen who understand 
the subject, would show us in what way the happiness of 
the mass of the people is promoted by concentrating so 
much wealth in the hands of so few persons. We are de- 
cidedly at a loss : it is a mystery to us. However, we will 
endeavor to solve this seeming mystery. 

No capitalist in this country is satisfied with less than 6 
per ceiit. interest on his capital ; and if he could not, at 
least, get this, he would imagine that beggary was staring 
him in the face, no matter what might be his possessions. 
He would consider it a certain indication of the speedy 
dissolution of all earthly things ; much more ^o than Mil- 
ler's prophecy of the end of tlie world. 

The interest on five thousand dollars is three hundred. 
With this sum, a capitalist will 1)e enabled to supply with 
fuel one^mandtnoney-making-maohine, (taking women into 
the account,) for one year. Now, this human machine is 
virtually and positively as much a slave to the capitalist, 
as any chattel slave is to his master; in either case, they 
are controlled by the vrfU of their masters, in all their ac- 
tions, with this difference : the hired slave can leave his 
master ; but, if he does, he runs the risk of finding another, 
which is often very difficult to accomplish ; still he wanta 
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fuel, or bread; he must have a master: the chattel slave 
can run away ; so that the servitude, as far as effects are 
involved, are alike compulsory in both eases, and the dif- 
ference is scarcely worth a straw. In neither case would 
the victims consent to part with the produce of their own 
labor, if they could help it, except for an equivalent ; but 
the masters, having virtually made the laws, have taken 
good care to protect themselves from violence, while they 
commit the injustice. 

From what has just been said, it must be evident to all, 
that the capitalist, for every five thousand dollars he has 
invested, virtually owns or controls a slave, whom he pur- 
chases daily with the interest, which costs him nothing, 
being solely produced by other men's labor; so that, in 
reality, the capitalist never virtually pays for anything, not 
even his personal taxes, strictly speaking. Consequently, 
any capitalist possessing one million dollars, virtually owns 
and controls two hundred slaves. All the wealth which is 

E reduced by them, he claims as his own, iauugh it costs 
im nothing ; for even the fuel which is necessary to keep 
these man machines in action, is furnished at the expense 
of others, which has been fully proved. This being all 
true and self-evident, the capitalist of thirty millions ow^ns 
and controls at least six thousand of his fellow beings in 
perpetual slavery ; and this power to enslave does not die 
with the capitalist, but is transmitted to posterity by the 
law of inheritance ; so that one portion of mankind are 
bom with saddles on their backs, and another portion, 
ready booted and spurred, to ride them. All this is done, 
too, in a land of liberty and equal rights, while our Fourth 
of July orators complain, that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has been commented upon so nmch, that the 
subject has been completely exhausted. We think it high 
time they had their eyes open. 

Now we should like to know in what inanner the hap- 
piness of the commimity is promoted by the existence 
of these things. Those who know, ought to tell and ex- 
plain it: the public goodrequi res it : they are culpable, if 
they dp not do it. But, until they do, we shall stick firmly 
to our text. " We will not Tbate a single word, nor take 
one letter back." 

Capital, in its true sense and nature, is no evil, but a 
good in itself, being nothing more) thao. a concentrated .or 
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compact form of the products of labor still unconsomed, 
and has an intrinsic and commercial value, like all other 
products of industry ; and, with much propriety, might be 
called past labor, or the surplus products of labor, saved 
over and above consumption. We fear no refutation of 
this declaration: its truth we shall prove clearly, in its 
proper place. Now, this surplus past labor might, and, in 
justice, ought to be employed in promoting the prosperity 
of all the people ; but it is not ; on the contrary, it is made 
use of as a terrible engine of oppression. 

Therefore, capital, as now employed in the civilized 
world, in the enslavement of men, is not a blessing, but a 
blighting curse in the land; it is a grievous canker, that 
eats out the poor man's substance; it is a vile and loath- 
some incubus, that corrupts and corrodes the human heart, 
by making it callous to the sufferings of our fellow men; 
it is an all-consuming Moloch, to whom has been sacrificed 
our dearest and most sacred rights; to whom justice, re- 
ligion and morality have been prostituted; it is the great 
Juggernaut of civilization, annually immolating its thou- 
sands of miserable, helpless victims, by first striking them 
with poverty, and then starving them to death. In short, 
all classes of people have beta made to bow down, to 
worship and adore this all-consuming, gormandizing idol. 

Working men, will you lay yourselves down under its 
wheels, and be crushed to death by its ponderous weight, 
and have your little ones doomed to everlasting poverty? 
Will yoii lick the hand that smites yo\i, and hug the chams 
that fetter you? or will you rise up in the majesty of your 
strength, and, in the dignity of your manhood, put down 
this hicleousj frightial monster, assert your rights as men,, 
be free ^ be happy ? This is for you to decide. If you decide 
on putting down the monster, promote the National Reform 
cause, and vote the freedom of the public landa 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE l^ATURE OB PROPERTY IN ISENERAL. 

N(5 error prevalent among men, has produced' so much 
mischief, as that of confounding the products of human 
industry with the elements and spontaneous productions 
of nature. Property, wealth, and ritbes, we consider as. 
synonymous, or mean the same thing. Therefore, prop- 
erty consists of the products of human iiidustay, or those 
things only which man creates, makes, or produces, by the 
energies of his physical capabilities. Thp idea of buying 
and selling the elemefits of nature with money, is a per- 
fect absurdity. Whatever argument may be brought for- 
ward, in support of the practice, will sustain that of chat- 
tel slavery, with the ^ame propriety. ' In fact, it is the foun- 
dation of all kinds of slavery. We should like to know 
upon what just right any man can found his claim to tax 
his fellow man for the use of that which is noi the produce 
of human exertion, but is the free gift of God to all men 
in common, and to no man in particular. / 

The negro slaveholder justifies himself on the ground, 
that, because the laws of his country are in his favor, and 
allow him to traffic in human desh, if he purchase and pay 
for a negro, he is, therefore, his bona fide property; but 
these circumstances can never make the transaction just* 
or right, as no man ever did purchase a slave that did not, 
at the same time, know, that he (the slave) had been stolen. 
Now we contend that there is as much justice in buying 
and selling human flesh, as there is in buying and seUing 
land for money. The cases are precisely similar : the one 
can no more be justified than the other. Mr. Blake says, 

f^age 26: "Under bad governments, particular classes 
such as landlords and capitalists,] are favored, others dis- 
couraged and oppressed : property is thus unequally shared, 
and wealth unfairly and uiyustly distributed." In despotic 
govemn^nts, this is effected by the royai dictum, and the 
influence of the nobility; in representative governments, 
by the influence of landlords} slaveholders and capitalists ; 
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and in both,' the practice of making land private property, 
and is the circumstance which enables them chiefly to do^ 
so ; because, Aey who own and control the land, can^ and 
always have, controlled all other interests. Therefore, we 
need not b6 surprised, that kings, nobles, landlords and 
capitalists, hav« taken special care of themselves, without 
regard to the rights of their fellow men. 

Mr. Paley says, " nothing ought to be made excllisive 
property, which can be conveniently engaged in common." 
It may Be convenient, and no doubt is so, for the rich to 
make land exclusive property ; but *he convenience to the 
poor, or a majority of the people, remains yet to be dis- 
covered. Mr. Paley further says, " there is a difficulty in 
explaining the origin of property in land, consistently withr 
the law of nature ; for the land was once, no doubt, com-^ 
mon/ and the queitioif now is, how any particular part of 
it could be justly taken out of the common, and so appro- 
priated to the first owner, as to give him a better right to 
it than others, and, what is more, a right to exclude ajl 
others from it?" and, we add, by means of a few words* 
on a bit of parchment, convey, through a particular line of 
succession, that right and title to distant aild unknown 
ages? 

These questions,, so simple in themselves, and of such 
vital importance to mankind, unfortunately remain unan- 
swered to the present moment. Where are our Fourth of 
July orators, that prate about equ^ rights? — of " the land* 
of the free, and the home of the. brave " ? And where are 
the minstrels that sing of the glories of the stars and 
stripes, and of the star spangled banner that floats in the 
breeze ? Let them cease their soul-stirring oratory, and 
their heart-soothing melodies; aye, we say, let them close 
tiaeir Ups and be dumb ; let the joyful sounds no more be' 
heard, while the blighting curse of land monopoly contin- 
ues to paralyze the arm of industry, and blast flie happy 
prospects of an ought to be free and independent people. 

We hope that sufficient has been said to prove positively 
that land, in no case, can be justly considered as property ; 
and, to conclude . this part of the subject, we will quote 
Mr. Paley, who says : " MoraJisI^ have given many differ- 
ent paradoxical and unnatural accounts of this matter, 
wMcb diversity, alone, is, perhaps, proof that none of 
them are satisfactory." 
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It may now be asked, what is property ? We answeri 
the jNToducts of labor; nothing else ean be. « 

There are but three ways in which it is possible to be- 
come righdy or justly possesiSed of property. The first is, 
by making it; the second is, by purchasing, and giving an 
equivalent for it, (that is, an equal amount of labor;) the 
third is, by donation or firee gift from another, whose prop- 
erty it was. And, as none of these conditions are appU- 
cable to ownership of land as property, we shall at once 
proceed to consider the products of labor. In order that 
we may hot be misunderstood, it is necessary that we ex- 
plicitly explain our terms. 

All ihe produets of labor are susceptible of two kinds of 
value : first, intrinsic ; and second, commerdai or exdiang- 
able. 

Intrinsic value arises firom the nature of things them- 
selves, and can be considered only in reference to Ihe kind 
and amount of human desires they are, in their natures, ccma" 
^ ^S g^^'otifytng. This kind of value can have no refer- 
ence to money -Whatever, or any other product of labor. 
Nor can it, in any manner, be estimated or measured by 
them. Nothing can be more valuable than air to breathe, 
but this value can never be estimated by any amount of 
money whatever ; therefbre, in justice, can never be bought 
or sold. The same may be said of water, of sunshine, of 
land, of wild fruits, vegetables, uncaught fii^, and what- 
ever lies in a state of nature, in the bowels of the earth, 
s^ch as minerals, metals, &c., not even excluding gold and 
silver. This value, therefore, can never be efiected or in- 
terfered with by anything that man can do, either collect- 
ivdy or individually. Neither can it be valued by money. 

Commereial or exchangable value is a different Ihing al- 
together, and is dependent principally upon the amount of 
labor or time required, or actually expended in the pro- 
duction of such things as are the subjects of bargain and 
sale : in other words, the cost of production. 

Neglect to preserve a distinction between tiiese two 
values, has confounded and bewildered all popular writers 
4m Ae subject of Political Economy. Whemer this has 
been omitted ttffough ignorance or design, is not for us to 
say ; al all events^ the worid has been SiieA witii misdiief, 
in consequence of the neglect. It is on this value atenef 
that all commerce ought to be based : to take advantage o, 
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any other circumstance to demand a greater prk$y is biit to 
commit an outrage, and is a gross violation of human 
rights : in fact, the robber does nothing more than this : he 
ti^es another's property, merely because he has the power 
and the ability to protect himself. 

On this point, Mr. Waylandis correct, as far as he goes; 
but he stops before he gets through, and at the most impor- 
tant point; that is. when become to money. We shall 
take up his train of reasoning, and carry it out to the end. 
He savs : 

" The degree of exchangable or commercial vaiae of any com* 
modity, depends chiefly upon the amount of labor necessary to cre- 
ate that value. No one would exchange [if he could help it,] 
what has cost him two days^ labor, for that which has cost another 
man but one day's labor; because, rather than submit to the injus- 
tice of making such an exchange, he would create this exchangable 
valuo. himself. Thus, if a hundred pounds of fish could be pro- 
cured by one day's labor, and only twenty-five pounds of venison, 
men would exchange, not pound for pound, but labor for labor; [ot 
time for time; say day for day, or hour for hour,] that is, four 
pounds of fish for one pound of venison," 

Now, this is all right and just, and we think no one can 
object to it. A discontinuance of this simple practice, has 
produced all the evils of which we complain. 

Again Mr. Wayland says : '^ Cost forms the standard by 
which the degree of exchangable value, for long periods 
of time, [that is to say, the average,] is to be estimated.^' 
We contend that this is the efdyjust view that can be taken 
of the products of labor ; that is, wealth in all its various 
forms, whether in provisions, dwellings, clothing, money, 
instruction, &c. ; in short, everything that is produced or 
performed by human energy. Again Mr. Wayland says : 

** Temporary circumstances may create a variation from this 
standard, and may, for a short time, elevate this value above, or 
depress it below the cost. These, however, can continue to ope- 
rate but for a short time: the natural tendency of exchangable 
[commercial] value is always to gravitate towards cost, 

** Suppose that, by sonle cause, the supply of fish becantie more 
abundant, so that a man could, by one day^s labor, procure two 
hundred pounds, instead of one hundred. The hunter would n6t 
be willing to exchange, as before, but would raUi^ eatch fish for 
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himself. He would now demand eight pounds of fish for oen 
pound of venison : [which would be the equi valeuts of laborj in 
other words, the value or price of fish would fall; that is, the same 
amount of fish could not procure as much venison as it could be- 
fore. But as, in consequence of this reduction in price, there 
would be an increased demand for fish ; that is, more persons would 
want it, and they would also want a larger quantity than before, 
[being enabled to get it, in exchange, for a less amount of their 
own labor,] the fish erman Would not be obliged to exchange at half 
the former rate, but would be able to exchange at a rate somewhat 
above It; ^y perliaps six or seven pounds for a pound of venispn. 
Thus, both parties would be gainers. The fisherman would pro- 
cure more venison, and the hunter more fish, by a day's labor. 
Thus, a benefit to one is a benefit to alL And thus we see, that, 
[other things being equal,] ilie greater the supply of any article, 
the less its commercial value: that is, the less am9unt of other 
things can it procure in exchange." 

So reasons Mr. Wayrand, and His reasoning is correct; 
out he should not have stopped here. We may introduce, 
in place of the fisherman and the hunter, the farmer and 
shoe-maker, the hatter and watch-maker, the iron*maker 
and the money-maker; by doing this, we shall perceive, 
that when any product of labor is what we call cheap, it 
is an evidence that it is supplied in plenty. . We shall per- 
ceive, also, if we take into consideration the aggregate of 
all the products of labor, that the greater the quantity pro- 
duced in a community in the least space of time, (if this 
equitable system of commerce is pursued,) the better it is 
for all ; because such consumel* gets the greater amount of 
wealth for his own use, by giving, in exchange, a smaller 
amount of his own labor. And this is even-handed just^ 
ice : it is as it ought to be ; because every producer, by it, 
would accumulate propertj/ in proportion to his industry. 
And not, as under the prevailing system, do so in propor- 
tion as he has power to violate the just rights of others. 
Also, it must be obvious to all, that, just in proportion as 
improvements are made in agriculture, the mechanic arts, 
or in commerce, the greater vrill be the reward of all who 
may be engaged in either pursuit. Let this foolish, but 
fatal error o{ property in the elementSy be abolished ; let labor 
alone give value to property, whether in ita piroduction or 
distribution, then perfectly free competition, governed alone 
by the. immutably principle of supply anddemand, we con- 
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tend, is all tnat is necessary to bring about that state of 
things, so ardently desired and looked for, by all good and 
honest men. 

Natural talent being the free gift of God, can have wo 
relative value with the products of labor ; it should, there- 
fore, be classed with the elements. Acquired talent being 
the result of expense in instructioya, and devotion to study, 
should be classedwith the products of labor, and estimated 
accordingly. - : 

Al} that human enei^ can accomplish in regard to 
property is, first, produce or create it ; second, distribute it ; 
third, consume it. And there are but-three ways by "which 
a man can justly become the owner of property. The 
first is, when he makes, produces, or creates it; the 
second is, when he pwchases it from another, whose it 
was, by giving an equivalent for it; and the third is, when 
it is a donatiqn or fi'ee gift from another, whose it was. If 
there be anyother just mode of acquiring property, some 
of our men of talent and learning ought to show what; it 
is. In. fact, it is. their duty to do so— the public good 
requires it. 

There is a very prevalent disposition in society to aws i 
more dignity, importance and consideration to that class who 
arrogantly style themselves " the business community,", that 
is, those engaged in commerce, than to any other class. In 
fact, it is imperiously demanded by them, as may be prove 4, 
from many of their published works. In proof of this asser- 
tipn, we shall select from but one; and that is, an Address 
to the " Young Men's Mercantile Association of Cincin- 
nati," delivered by Judge Hall, April, 1846. He says : 

" It will require but little reflection to satisfy us, that the re- 
sources of this country are controlled chiefly by that class, which, in 
our peculiar phraseology, wo term "the business community" — 
eitobracing all those who are engaged ift the great occupation of 
buying and selling, exchanging, importing and exporting merchan- 
dize, and including the banker, the broker, and the underwriter. I 
have no hesitation in asserting that they employ more of the 
wealth, the industry, ani the intellect^ of the American pe<^le, 
than all other employments and professions united, 

Conimerce is limited only by the boundaries of civilized inter- 
course. It employs the highest energies of the human intellect, 
and is seen in the most magnificent displays of w^ealth and power. 
The vast ncivies that circumnavigate, the globe. are hers; great 
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cities acknowledge her sway; her iqerchants are Princes^ the 
revenues of great and mighty nations are und^ her control. She 
is the arbitress of war and peace.'* 

Such are the arrogant claims ^ni pretensions of the 
commercial or " business community," the money princes 
of the world, the claims of capital. If these claims are 
just and right, they ought to be allowed ; if not, th^y 
ought to be resisted. Those who prodtLce all the wealth 
of the country, set up no such arrogant claims for them- 
selves, and are, therefore, unwilling to allow them to those 
who only distribute what themselves make or produce. 
We know of no reason why they should. 

Tudge Hall thus continues * 

" Under the influence of that fell spirit of demagogueiwigi which 
has swept over the land, it has become fashionable to flatter the 
agricultural and laboring classes, because they are the most numer- 
ous, and wield the greatest power at the ballot boxes; while a sys- 
tematic effort has been made to decry the merchant and the banker, 
and to stigmatise th^eir business as inimical to the libprty and pros- 
perity pf the country. We might pass over these incendiary doc- 
trinep with the contempt they deserve, if it were not for the wide- 
spread tnischief which they work, by deluding, to their own injury, 
the numerous classes whom they are intended to cajole and flatter. 
- The laborer and mechanic are taught to dislike the banker ^ whose 
means furnish them with daily employment; the farmer's mind is 
diligently imbued with a deadly hatred for the merchant and the 
banker, without whose assistimce his ceofs would rot ufon thb 

FIELD. 

It appears by the census of 1840, that the number of persons Hn 
Ohio, engaged in commerce, in agriculture, and in mechanical 
labors and trades, was as follows : ^ 

In Agriculture, 272,579 

Manufactures, Mechanics and Trades, 66,265 

In Commerce, 9,201 

By this shewing, it appears, that the disparity between these 
classes is very greats that the oppression attempted to be practised 
by the many over the few, is at least safe to the agents employed 
in the experiment, and tliat however abject and unjust, however re- 
pugnant to the constitutional principles of equality and democracy 
suQh appeals to the prejudices of the mass may be, the demagogues 
who use them, do so in the confidence of an impunity guarantied 
\fj an odds of more than thirty to one in their favor. 

The prosperity of the country, its peace, its character, and its. 
C^redit, sore deeply effected by the too successful influence of thes^ 
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wretehed intrigues* jSiTen the bench hat not been fireo from these 
p^midous opinioni, and demagogues hare been found so hardened 
and sodaringy as to carry into that sacred tribunal the profligate 
pledge <^ party obediencct and to consummate there Ui^ atrocious 
proscription of individuals and classes. 

Commerce^ which is the agent that distributes blessings so uni- 
versal and indispensable^ is by no means obvious to we casual 
observer; though its advantages are pre-eminent^ and widely dif 
fused,, the number engaged in this profesdon is so small in com- 
parison with the aggregate of society, and their transactions, espe- 
cially those of the greatest magnitude, attract so little attention, 
that the observation of the public is not awakened lo a just appre- 
ciatioii of the mercantile character." 

What^a pity it is, and how unjust that this " princely," 
pfCNeminent, dignified, useful and indispensable class, 
without whose assistance no one could live ; who control 
all the wealth of the world, who "employ more industry, 
more capital, and more intellect, than all other employ- 
ments and professions put togcliier"!! who style them- 
eelves princes, owners of the mighty navies that drcum- 
navigate the globe ; are the arbiters of war and peace 
every where ; in short, the only " business men " in the 
World; ahould have remained so long in obscurity; its 
bre-eininence, dignity and usefulness, not properly ac- 
inowledged by the pilblic ! What a shame ! 1 

The best thin^ these sole "business men" can do, to 
bring^ themselves into notice, " attract more attention," so 
tiiat tt^ observation of the public may be awakened to a 
just appreciation of the pre-eminence, dignity, usefulness, 
and importance of their profession, will be to publish and 
widely ^disseminate such sentiments as are contained in 
the address just quoted from ; especially among those igno- 
rant wretches, the farmers, .mechanics and laborers, who 
are cajoled, flattered and deluded to vueir own ii^ury ; and 
Mindly and foolishly outnumber tiieir betters at the ballot 
boxes. 

That nine thousand merchants, bankers and brokers, 
flbould claim for tliemselves (notwithstanding tixey control 
the wealth of the country) more dignity, importance and 
consideration among their fellow-citizens, and more influ- 
ence at the ballot-box, than three hundred and thirty thou- 
sand farmers and mechanics (who produce an ^ bring^ into 
existence all the tiFealtLof the State, by their owu physi- 
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,c^ energies at the expense of ini|ch labor and toil) merely 
because they, the ^'business men," nominally distribute 
. thai wealth which the others have positively produced ; 
seems to us most profoundly ridiculous. There is a pas- 
sage in the Judge's address, which is completely shrouded 
in mystery, where he complains; of the oppression attempt- 
ed to be practised by the many over the few, of the viola- 
tion of the constitutional principles of equality and democ- 
racy ; the safety and impunity of the agents employed in 
making the attempt, because they are guarantied by an 
oddfcj of thirty to one in their favor. What can he mean? 
Has any attempt ever been made to deprive " the business 
men of conmaunity" of their equal right to the ballot-box, 
with the rest of their fellow-citizens? We know of none. 
Now, as the Judge has failed to tell us what he means, 
precisely, o^s he ought to have done, we shall endeavor to 
supply the deficiency by venturing to guess. 

It was shown, at chapter fourth of this work, that the 
capitalist, by the investment of five thousand dollars at 
six per cent., has the power virtually to own and control 
another man, "w?AicA, in cur peculiar phraseology ^ we term^^ 
virtually a slave. 

The capitalist of twenty thousand, four slaves ; and so 
on in proportion. 

Perhaps the Judge thinks, and may possibly think hon- 
estly, (but he must not forget that others have a right t6 
think as well as he) that in accordance with the " demo- 
cratic principles of equal rights," these slaves, like the 
negroes of the South, should be kept fron the ballot-box, 
and the masters vote in their stead, as the Southern slave- 
holders do : say one vote for each five thousand dollars, or 
for each slave, no matter which. If this be not his mean- 
ing, we are utterly at fault — we can imagine no otherl If 
it is the- proper meaning, why do not these gentlemen 
come up and make the avowal, honestly like men; un- 
clouded by dark and incomprehensible insinuations ? 

If we are right in this coiyecture, and such in reality be 
their claims, ^ey may rest assured that the farmers and 
mechanics, who create all that wealth, (upon the mere 
buying and selling of which, " the business, men of com- 
munity " arrogate to themselves such " trqinscendent dig- 
nity and usefulness") will never accede to them, so long 
as the declaration, '< God has 'made all the nations of the 
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earth of one blood," stands in holy writj so long as that 
self-evident truth, " all men are borii free and equal," re- 
mains inscribed on the tablets of our hearts. Never — ^nor 

" While the earth bears a plant, . 
Or the sea rolls its waves;" 

Nor while there is an arm to bear arms, will American 
freemen grant such claims, nor be disfranchised for the 
lack of properfy — never ! , 

The Judge tells us, the merchants are prince?; and if -he 
considered there was any probability of carrying out his 
scheme at the ballot-box, he might have consoled himself 
vsdth the reflection, that it would not be long before 
these princes would be full grown kings, when that oppres- 
sion of the mani^ over thefelo, of which he so bitterly com- 
plains, and of the injustice of being outnumbered at the 
ballot-box, niight soon be made short work of, and a speedy 
end put to that safety, which he says is now enjoyed with 
impunity by those that outnumber them. These self-styled 
"princes" ought to be well watched, and their growth 
particularly attended to, lest they rise up in majesty and 
power, ai^d reduce us and our little ones to everlasting 
bondage. We may, perhaps, be charged with "daring" 
insolence, impertinence and presumption, &c. To this 
charge we will not demur; but humbly beg to be excused, 
on the ground that we have but followed in the footsteps 
of our illustrious princely predecessors, "which, in our 
peculiar phraseology, we term the pre-eminent, intellec- 
tual, indispensable, business men of community." 

" For goldy his sword the hireling ruffian .draws^ 

jPor gold the hireling judge distorts the laws; 

Wealth, heap'd on wealth, nor truth, nor safety buys, 

The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

But scarce observed, the knovnng and the hold, 

Fall in the gen'ral massacre of gold; 

'Wide wasting pest ? that rages uiiconfin'd, ' ^ 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind. 

Unnumber'd suppliants crowd preferment's gate, 

Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great ; 

Delusive fortune hears the incessant call, 

They 9iount, they shine,— evaporate and fell." 

Dk. Johnson. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NATUEE OF CAPITAL, MONBT, ItC. 

- Capitai,, in a general sense, is that amount of the pro- 
ducts of labor, of any and every kind, which remains over 
and above consumption during the time of production ; in 
other words, surplus labor; and for reasons already jgiven 
in the last chapter, the elements of nature can make no 
part of the commercial or exchangeable value of them. 

In the farmer's case, it is that portion of the produce of 
his farm, which remains in his possession, say at the end 
of the year, after maintaining himself and family, paying 
his expenses, &c. This portion of his wealth may with 
propriety be called capital, surplus labor in its most, simple 
forms. Suppose he should find himself possessed oi a 
larger quantity of apples than he could possibly dispose 
of at the time ; he well knows that if he keeps them a 
great length of time, a great portion of them will spoil on 
his hands; perhaps the whole, and become a dead loss 
upon his hands. To prevent which, he cuts and dries 
them, and by this operation his capital becomes more val- 
uable than it was before. First, becituse a greater quan- 
tity of labor is condensed into about one-sixth of its 
former bulk, and about one-tenth of its former weight. 
Second, in its new form it has acquired another valuable 
property by the additional labor put upon it, a,nd that is, 
it will keep much longer. than before without danger of 
spoiling, by which the farmer will be enabled to dispose 
of it at the most favorable opportunity. By this condei\- 
sation the following advantages are obtained. The cost, 
or labor of carriage or -distribution to consumers at a dis- 
tance from the farmer, will be diminished in proportion to 
the condensation ; they will get the commodity so much 
cheaper. The farmer is also enabled to dispose of a 
greater quantity of his own labor in exchange folr other 
commodities for . his own use ; which, but for theijonden- 
sation, he could not have eiyoyed. Hence we perceive, 
that the operation is beneficial to all parties concerned. 
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We will now suppose the farmep wishes to condense or 
concentrate this dried capital to a still greater degree, 
how will he effect it ? Merely by exchanging it for an 
equivalent amount c^f gold or silver, in the form of coin or 
money, which is the most condensible, concentrative and 
convenient form yet discovered, into which capital or 
wealth can be converted. These metals having properties 
or qualities which no other substances possess, the princi- 
pal of which are — ^first, being indestructible by fire; se- 
cond, capability of keeping any length of time without 
suffering diminution in quantity ; third, capability of being 
divided and sufc-divided into the smallest portions withojit 
loss ; fourth, being found in but a few places, and in limited 
quantities, make a natural limit to the quantity that can 
be produced, which is not the case with any other product 
of labor : demand being the limit of all other productions, 
^ese four qualities constitute the inherent, intrinsic, or 
''^a^aJ value of. these metals. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd or ridiculous than the common prevalent idea, that 
the value of gold and silver is in any degree whatever, 
conventional; because, no despot or government, no mat- 
ter how potent, by any act whatever, can impart or dimin- 
ish one iota of those qualities ; and yet those properties, 
inherent in gold and silver, are what make them so uni- 
versally sought after. This is qo true and so simple, that 
nothing more need be said on this part of the subject. 
Another self-evident truth in regard to this matter is, that 
the natural orlntrinsic value of any thing, can in no wav 
be estimated by any amount of labor whatever ; for the 
simple reason, that no amount of human labor or ingenuity 
whatever, can impart to any substance those inherent pro- 
perties or qualities in the smallest degree; much less 
create them. God's works, or the elements of nature, can 
never be correlative, or in any way measurable, or can be 
estimated by man's works or labors, for the simple reason 
that he cannot do them. Therefore, they should never be 
confounded together; by doing so, the world has been filled 
with sin, fraud, violence, injustice, ignorance, crime and 
misery; and has given rise to those " paradoxical and un- 
natural institutions " by which the civilized world is now 
governed. The existei^ce of the inherent properties in 
gold and silver, is the reason why they have been made 
use of as a universal meditun of exchange, and by which 
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all other prodticts of labor have been valued or compared 
with. ' 

Now the exchmgedble or commercial value of gold and 
silver is a different thing altogether from the intriiisic or 
natural, as much so as difference can be between any two 
things in existence. This value depends upon the quan- 
tity of labor and expense required to disembowel the 
metals from the earth, refine and put them into a useable 
or exchangeable form. This quantity of labor aiid ex- 
pense', therefore, constitutes its cost or commercial value 
as will be shown by Mr. Weyland's train of reasoning. 
No man would be so foolish as to spend his time and labor 
in digging gold and silver from the earth for the purpose 
of making either fopd or clothing out of them, but it is 
necessary that he should have a supply of both ; he, how- 
ever, knows that the food and clothing makers will 
give him the products of their labor in exchange for his 
gold and silver. We shall use Mr. Weyland's argument, 
substituting in place of the hunter and feherman, the 
miner and farmer : 

" No one would be willing to exchange wha/ has cost him two 
days labor, for that which has cost another man but one day's 
labor ; because, rather than submit to the injustice of making such 
an exchange, he would create the exchangeable value himself." 

(Man can create no other kind of value.) 

" Thus, if two bushels of wheat could be produced by one day's 
or twelve hours labor, and if two ounces of silver could be pro- 
cured and made in a proper form for use, the persons engaged in 
these pursuits, would exchange labor for labor, day for day, or hour 
for hour ; that is, one ounce of silver for one ttishel of wheaV^ 

The cost of each being equal. 

Will any man presume to say, this transaction is not 
just and equitable? This simple principle might and 
ought to be applied to all transactions common between 
man arid man — tlere can be no justice among men with- 
out it. , . 

" Cos/," (Mr. Weyland tells us, and that truly,) *^ forms the 
standard by which the degree of dommerdal or exehangeabh value 
for long periods of titn!e{yre Bunnom he iQeans the average) is ta 
be estimated,^* V 
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." Temporary circumstances may create a variatiqn firom this 
standard, and may for a short time elevate this value above, or de- 
press it below the cost. These, however, can continue to operate 
but for a short time, as the natural tendency of exchangeable 
value is always to gravitate towards the cost,^^ 

And this it will do by the immutable law of isupply and 
demand; which law is as immutable as the laws which 
govern and regulate the universe, and would work justice 
too, if not interfered with by royal usurpations, and unjust 
legislative'^enactments. It has been proven that gold and 
silver cannot derive any portion of its intrinsic or natural 
value by or from governmental enactments. • So is it like- 
wise impossible for government to impart any portion of 
th6 commercial or exchangable value, (which we shall 
hereafter call passable value,) for the plain and simple 
reason, that no government ever did, or ever will, perform 
the labor necessary to impart that value. They have 
often attempted' to establish the passable value of the 
precious metals, but have always failed : the immutable 
law of supply and demand frustrating all their visionary 
calculations and fine spun theories. And the reasoii is 
plain and simple — Mr. Weyland gives it: because, says 
he, 

" The natural tendency of exchangable or passable value - is, 
to gravitate toward the cost of prodicctionJ^ 

The reason of this is also plain and easily understood. 
It is, because, when any article of commerce will not ex- 
change for the cost of production, the maker refrains from 
or quits producing it ; on the other hand, when the price is 
above the cost of production, an unusual number of per- 
sons rush into that peculiar business, when competition 
soon restores the article to the cost of production. Thus 
every individual who endeavors to get before his fellows, 
is met by competition, which gives him a salutary check, 
and sends him back to wait for those he was outrunning, 
and himself accumulating his undue portion of wealth. 
The foregoing remarks are applicable to all the products 
of labor, not excluding the precious metals, whether in 
the form of coin or not ; because, the operation of coining 
accomplishes nothing more than to manufacture them 
into definite portions or pieces of KN0)yN weight and fine- 
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NEss; and this is all fhat government can do : it can no 
more put passable value on money, nor any other value, 
th^n it can disarrange the universe. Mr. Weyland must 
have known this truth ; it is not possible he could have 
been ignorant of the fact. But why did he not lell us? 
The reason is plain ; had he done so, he would not have 
served the interest of the grasping capitalist. He there- 
fore shrouded the subject in mystery ; he must be true to 
his class, the mass must be kept in ignorance, and doomed 
to everlasting poverty, for the purpose (as Mr. Colquhoun 
says) of affording to a favored few, all the ^^ riches ^ refine^ 
menty comfort arid enjoyment.^'' The Rev. Mr. Blake, author 
of Political Economy for the use of American Schools, 
thinks it would be very improper to teach the poor the 
nature of politicsd economy. But Mr. Blake has not the 
candor to tell us why. This he leaves for his friend Mr 
Colquhoun to do, who is more candid. 

The value of the precious metals is not in the least de- 
gree increased by the process of coining, because the 
whole expense is paid out of the public revenue of the 
general government ; so that, whether they be in the form 
of coin,, or in bullion, or any form whatever, any certain 
w^eigbt of the same fineness, will always bear the same 
passable value.* All experience and observation prove 
this : it cannot be denied. 

We \Vill again take up Mr. Weyland's argument, and 
pursue the subject. Suppose that, by some cause, the sup- 
ply of silver became moie abundant than formerly, so that 
a man could procure by one day's labor four ounces of 
silver instead of two, the farmer would be unwilling to 
exchange as before ; he would rather dig it from the earth 
himself. He (the farmer) would now demand two ounces 
of silver for one bushel of wheat, which would be the 
equivalents of labor; or, in other words, the passable 
value, or price of silver, would fall, so that ti^e same 
amount of silver could not procure as much wheat as it 
could before. But, as in consequence of this reduction in 
price, there would be an increased demand for silver, that 
is, more persons would want it, because cheaper; and 
they would also want a largei^ quantity than before — ^being 
enabled to procure it by giving in exchange a less amount 

* That if, if produoed by the tame amount of labor. 
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of their own labor. The silver miner would not be obliged 
at first to exchange at half the former rate, but would be 
able to ^exchange. at a rate^ somewhat above it; say, per- 
haps, one and a half, or one and three-fourths omnces for 
the bushel of wheat. Thus we see, both parties would be 
gainers : the miner would procure more wheat, and the 
farmer more silver, by the saxue anwunt of labor. Thus a 
benefit to one is a benefit to all. 

And thus we Bee that (other things being equal) the 
gf^eater the supj)ly of any article of commerce, not exclud- 
ing money, the less is the passable value : and the less the 
supply, the greater is the exchangabie or passable value. 
By this, it will be seen, also, that the greater abundance 
of the products of labor, produced in a. given time, the 
cheaper they become ; and the cheaper they are, the less 
labor will it require for every individual to supply his 
wants. High prices indicate scarcity; "low prices, abun- 
dance. If a community desire, nominally, to raise the 
price of the products of labor, or to make an artificial 
scarcity, the best plan is to put in circulation money that 
represents more labor than it costs to make it. The advan- 
tage to be gained by this operation will be, those that 
make the fictitious money, (who will be a select few,. of 
course,) will get in exchange from the many, the frutts of 
THEIR HARD LABOR. Working men ought to examine this 
subject critically, so as to understand it perfectly ; and if 
they find it will be to their advantage, they ought to pro- 
mote the operation ; but, if not, it is their duty to put it 
down. > 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that the aggregate of 
money in circulation, measures the value of all other 
property ; if a portion of that circulation consists of ficti- 
tious money, all the products of labor will obtain a pro- 
portionate fictitious value. It follows, therefore, that to 
increase or decrease the aggregate of the circulating me- 
dium, by any other means than by the introduction of that 
money, which is the work of labor, in proportion to the 
amount of the money, is but to make men dishonest by 
law; because the e^ct of it is the same as if all the 
wi^ights and measures in the country had been altered. 
By the increase, all creditors «e injured, and by the dat* 
crease or oontraction, all debtors are phindeied : aad no 
advantages acerue to any individual whatever, save and 
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except to those who make the fictitious mohey^-r-the select 
few. r • 

It may also be laid ^oMm as an axiom, that gold and 
silver is as much bought and sold ]t>y other things, as other 
things are bought and sold by gold and silver. 

We think it must be evident now, to all who have care- 
fully read the foregoing remarks, that gold and, silver, 
whether in the fol*m of coin or not, are articles of com- 
merce, or products of labor, and subject to all the laws of 
trade, to the immutable law of supply and demand, lik^ 
all other commodities: difiering only in one • particular 
from them, which shall ,now be mentioned. The limit of 
production, as respects all commodities, other than gold 
and silver, is the full supply of the den^and. When de-- 
mand ceases, so also will production; therefore, production 
will always be in proportion to the demand. Now, let 
the demand be ever so great, there is always abundant 
means to supply it. But this is not the case with gold and 
silver. Inasmuch as there is no limit to the demand, it is 
necessary that the production should be limited by some- 
thing else than demand. We have it, then, in Tpature. Gold 
and silver only being found in a few places and in limited 
quaiitities,but few persons can be employed in the produc- 
tion of them; therefore, it is impossible to produce them 
in unlimited quantities, as other commodities can be. And 
this is the grand reason why they have been used for a 
universal medium of exchange, and not because govern- 
ments may have passed laws enacting that nothing else 
shall be made a legal tender in payment of debts. They 
(gold and silver) for the reasons above stated, cannot be 
suddenly expanded in the aggregate ; neither can they be 
suddenly diminished pr contracted; because, when once 
produced, they will last forever in comparison with other 
products of iabor. 

- We often hear it asserted, that there is no real value in 
gold and silver, because we can neither eat them or drink 
them. 

This seems a little plausible at first, but it is nollfing 
but an argumentative clap-trap^ intended only to bewilder 
the mind. We might with equal propriety say, there is ntf 
]feal value in bri<^s and Stcmes, or in iron,,becai;ise we can 
no more eat them, than we can gold and silver. 
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'Wool is valuable for clothing, nothing answerer &e jmr^ 
pose better ; ma)nkind have pursued the same course in 
regard to all substances ; they have adapted them to such 
purposes, as by experience they were found to be most suit- 
able for. They have discovered by experience that gold and 
silver are better ad ipted to the purposes of a universal 
medium of exchange than any* other substances; there- 
fore, have been so used. The value of a determinate 
quantity is no more conventional than is a bushel of 
wheat, or a yard of cloth. All that is conventional is, 
the weight and fineness of the various corns, the solid 
contents of the bushel, and the determinate length of the 
yard stick. The exchangable value of all the products 
of labor, not excluding gold and silver, whether in the 
form of coin or not, depend, in the aggregate, upon the 
quantity of labor required to produce them, not upon law. 
The greater the distance between the place of production, 
and that of the consumption of any commodity, the higher 
will be its price ; because the cost of transportation be- 
comes a part of the cost of production. There is reaUy 
no mystery about the nature of money ; every man can 
understand it, if he will ; those who are ignorant of it are 
liable to hourly imposition. 

We think we have proved conclusively, that capital is 
nothing more than that portion of the products of labor 
which remains on hand, after the expiration of a given 
time employed in production. 

That, in order to preserve some kinds of capital till 
wanted for consumption, it is necessary to condense and 
give it new properties, by employing an additional amount 
of labor upon it. 

That the precious metals, in any form, is the most con- 
centrative and most lasting form that human labor can be 
converted into. 

And that, if all the products of labor of every kind were 
left free to competition, without confounding the natura 
value of the elements of nature with human labor, all ex- 
changable commodities, will always gravitate towa^s 
the cost of production by the influence of the immutable 
law of sujydi/ a,nd demand; consequently, the cheaper all 
commodities are, the greater is the quantity the producer is 
enabled to secure in return for his own labor* The working 
man ought tq understand this subject above all others; his 
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hopes and happiness, and ihe welfare of his ofispring, de- 
pends upon his haVng a knowledge of it. It is his igno- 
rance of it that enables the capitalist to dheat and gull 
him out of the fruits of his hard labor and toil. 

There's a good time coming, boys ; wait a little longer ; 
justice will not sleep forever. 

" The wise will always govern their own fate, 

And fortune with ofHcious zeal attends 

To crown their enterprjzes with success."— 'Pbince. . 

To shew that we are not aWe in our views in regard 
to the precious mefals, we subjoin the following : 

Condy Raguet, in his work on Money and Banking, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, in 1840, after taking notice of the 
fact, that, at several different periods, the relative value 
between gold and silver has varied considerably, notwith- 
standing their establishment by law. At page 10, he 
writes thus: 

•* The author believes he was one of the first, if not the first 
writer in this country, to call the attention of the public to this 
new change, and apprehensive at the time that the legislative folly 
of attempting to establish by law, what nature herself could not 
establish, would be repeated by a new enactment, he urged in 
December, 1821, the expediency" (he should havQ said justice) 
" of abolishing the coinage of eagles, and their fractional parts, 
and of substituting in their place new pieces, to weigh respectively 
an ounce, a half, and a quarter of an -ounce of standard gold, under' 
the full conviction that they would soon be introduced into circula- 
tion at their propejf equivalent, without involvingois in the absurdity 
of having two legal tenders." (Or two standards of value*) 
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t)HAPTER VIII. 

UNPEODUCTIVB AND ACTIVE CAPITAL. 

Unpeoductive cs^pital, Mr; Wayland thus enumerates: 
'^ Money lying in coffers, materials unsaleable, manufac- 
tures unoccupied, and land lying xjoaste.^^ Now, we deny 
that land, either under cultivation, or lying waste, can be 
capital at all; for the simple reason, ih^tlandis not apro- 
dvjct c^ human labor ; therefore, not capital. The first three 
items, we admit, are unproductive capital ; and we shall 
take occasion to add a few more, to wit; worn out cloth- 
ing, ships laid up in dry dock, tenantless houses, tiegro- 
chattel slaves, dead or without employment, worn out 
machinery, &c. 

Chattel slaves are a peculiar form of the slaveholder's, 
x^apital, no one will deny. There are several objections 
to this form of capital ; first, the positive expenditure X)f 
capital in some other form, perhaps in gold or silver, or 
perhap:.' a number of bales of cotton ; second, the risks 
which attend this form- of capital, by the slaves being 
subject to sickness and death ; third, the responsibility of 
the master, Jn being obliged to furnish food and clothing 
to his slaves, whether they work or play ; in fact, his own 
self-interest will prompt him to do it, in order to keep 
them in a healthy working condition ; fourth, the obliga- 
tion of the slaveholder, when his slaves are diseased or 
worn out by age and toil, to maintain and furnish them at 
least with some kind of a homestead. In view of the last 
two objections, it will be seen that capital in the form of 
slavery is not only unproductive, but is likewise consum- 
ing capital. Now, all that the slaveholder can accom- 
plish is, to secure to his own use and proprietorship that 
portion of his slaves' labor, which remains after their 
maintenance— nothing more. 

After all, it is but one of the various schemes invented, 
by which the many might be kept in poverty, so that a 
few (in the benevolent language of Mr. Colquhoun) might 
obtain all the riches, all the refinements, all the comforts/ 
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all the eiuoynients { And it is as just to obtain this end 
by one means as another. Who will say to the contrary ? 

PRODUCTIVE OR ACTIVB CAPITAL. 

« 

Political economists have much more to say on this part of 
the subject than any other ; perhaps more than all the other 
parts united. But we utterly deny the possibility of the 
existence of any F'lch thing ! ! becaus< the activity and 
productiveness of which they palaver and prattle so much 
about, does not exist in the capital, /?e?r $c, at all, but in 
the bone, sinew and life blood of human beings, the obe- 
dient living tools of the capitalist — those poverty-stricken 
beings, who have, been stolen from their own land, or have 
had their land stolen from them, who are necessary to 
exist in society, for the purpose (as Mr. Colquhoun beau- 
tifully expresses, in the ftilness of his benevolent heart,) to 
jurnish riches^ refinements ^ cchfnforts and enjoyments for their: 
idle lordly musters — thefavdreafew, 

AU that capital can do in the premises is, after purchas- 
ing, or having found a human being in a state of poverty 
and dependence, made so by the injustice of society in 
depriving him of his birth-right in the soil, aud other 
wrong doings, to supply q, little ftiel to set him to spinning 
out property for the sole use of his master, the capitalist, 
he (flae capitalist) allowing only a sufficiency to keep up 
the requisite supply of fuel to keep him in action, as de- 
scribed in the 5th chapter of this work — which see. 

By this improved system oi free slavery, or free labor, as 
generally called, and is practised to perfection in our 
large factories, all those four objections above mentioned, 
are entirely obviated. 

First. There is no expenditure made by the capitalist, 
to entitle him to the use of this property-making-man- 
machine ; he finds his victim at once in his power, without 
the necessity, of expending any capital in order to get 
possession of him. 

Second. In the free slave system, the caipitalist runs no 
risk ia the sickness or death of his slave ; he has no medi- 
cine to furnish, no doctor's bill to pay, no funeral expenses ; 
in short, he has no interest at stake whatever; he can at 
any moment abandon bis victim, and consign him to ever- 
lasting poverty and wretchedness, though he devoted the 
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best days of his life to the service of his master; he is cast 
aside with as much sang froid^ and with about a3 much 
feeling, too, as if he were a worn out steam engine, or an 
old and useless grindstone. Such fe the fate of the free 
laborer, and such the advantage of the free slave capitalist^ 
over the chattel slave capitalist. 

Third. The free labor capitalist is under no obligation 
to furnish food and raiment, when unable to furnish his 
slave with employmeht, nor a homestead either ; neither 
will his interest prompt him to do it, but may turn him 
into the street without a home, or a place to lay his head, 
to ieg, to starve, or to steal ; neither does he suffer loss by 
the death of his victim, as the chattel slave capitalist does : 
he can find plenty more on the same cheap and easy 
terms. 

Fourth. Under the free slave system, the capitalist is 
under no obligation to make provision for his old and 
worn out slave, upon whose labor and toil he has grown 
rich, and perhaps proud, save and except in the form of a 
poor-house ; and if he presu«\e to take advantage of this 
provision, Mr. Ware (a gentleman who has be6n mention* 
ed in this work) says, he ought to be " killed off, that so- 
ciety might get rid of such excresences, and cast off such 
burdens." To take refuge in a poor-house, is held de- 
grading by all classes of community, and is revolting to 
file feelings of one in whose heart yet lingers one spark 
of the fire of manhood ; and to propose which, is an insult 
to any man of conscious integrity, and proper self-respect; 
the mere idea is too loathsome to be endured. 

In England, where the pooi house system has been car- 
ried out to the highest degree of perfection, histoiy in- 
forms us, that the inmates discovered chat the fare in the 
common jails was much superjor to that of the poor- 
houses. The consequence was, the paupers preferred 
stealing, in order to become entitled to the privilege of en- 
tering a common jail, in preference to a poor house ; be- 
cause they were better used and better fed. When thi$ 
was discovered by the patrons of charity and benevolence, 
it was decided that the usage in the jails should be more 
rigorous, and the common fare reduced, so th^t pauper^ 
might have a less motive to steal than to go to the poor 
houses. Such are the fruits of charity and benevolence. 
These facts will be found in " Lester's Condition and Fate 
of England." 
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We now propose a few questions for the serious con-r 
sideration of those persons whose empathies are so sensi- 
tive in regard to the injustice of negro slavery. First, 
would the condition of the negro be improved by giving 
him nominal freedom, yet withholding from him his right 
to the soil? Second, would any capitalist purchase slaves, 
if he possessed no more land than his, own just portion; 
and every other man had his? Third, suppose the negroes 
emancipated, would they not emigrate to the free States, 
and come in direct competition with free laborers, and 
thereby reduce the wages of all, especially while the right 
to the soil was denied to all? Nothing could prevent such 
a result. Fourth, therefore, so long as the working man 
of the North is denied the freedom of the soil, just so long 
is it not his most vital interest to resist the progress of the 
emancipation of the slaves of the South ? , Working men, 
think seriously of this : do not be gulled. 

Although the question of slavery has almost dissolved 
the Union, it heis excited the bitterest sectioi^al animosities ; 
has thrown the whole countrj into commotion, all classes 
have entered the aretia of contention ; Christian churches 
have been set in hostile array, broken up and dissolved. 
And yet, after all, if we but carefully and dispassionately 
analyze th^ subject, we shall find that all the real elements 
that enter into the question, the very prima mobile^ are 
nothing more than the jealousies and contentions of North- 
em and Southern capitalists — the Northern white slave 
driver and the Southern black slave driver. The Northern 
capitalist is jealous that his Southern fellow-citizen should 
be permitted to vote at the ballot-box, in lieu of his posi- 
tive black slaves; while the latter is jealous that the 
former should be permitted " to cajole and fiattevy^ or by 
compulsion, cause his nominal free laborers to vote in 
coiyunction with him. The whole subject may be con- 
densed in the following simple question. 

Which is the best and most certain scheme, by which 
the wealth producers of all colors, may be plundered of 
the greatest amount of the products of labor in a given 
time? also, which plan will afford the most safety and 
security to the capitalist? This is the whole cream of the 
matter. 

The American slavery and anti-slavery question, is about 
as important to the working classes of ^is country, as the 
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great division of British politics, '' the landed interest and 
Qie moneyed interest," is to the operatives of Great Bri- 
tain ; which, in plain Euglish,^ means this : v^rhich shall 
have the power best securftd by law, to plunder the pro- 
ducers of wealth to the greatest extent : the landlord or 

THE money lord? 

A very important matter, indeed, for the poor, pandered 
victims to contend about ! ! Equally so is the slavery 
question to the working classes of, the United States. In 
this chapter we have shown that there is no such thing as 
active or productive capital, but in the form of chattel 
slavery. The pseudo free labor and chattel slavery systems 
have been compared — the , advantages and disadvantages 
of both been considered* It now remains for the working 
man to decide which system is the best to suffer under, or 
to be free. 

But, working men, would it not be better for us to let 
'those gentlemen capitalists fight out their own battles ? It 
is but a small business for us to meddle with. We have a 
'higher and a juster, and a n>ore righteous duty to perform; 
and that is, to cause man to have restored to him those 
natural and inalienable rights, of which unjust govern- 
ments have cruelly deprived him. 

Therefore, let us^ strike for the freedom of the public 
lands, and the inalienability of every man's homestead. 
•Do this,.and you pave the way for, the attainment of such 
a state of freedom, happiness and security, as man has 
never yet enjoyed : neither rich nor poor. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

t^EBASmo THE CIRCULATINO MEDIUM. 

It has been shewn, in chapter 6th, that money and all 
other commodities, which are the only just subjects of 
commerce, derive their passable or commercial value 
from the quantity, of lobar required to produce them; or, in 
other words, from fiie cost of production. The cost of pro- 
duction would be the limit of prnce, if the operations of 
mankind had not been interfered with by the usurpatioira 
of' governments, but left to the perfect freedom of compe- 
tition, and the, immutable law of supply and dcjmand : be- 
cause, in this case, all the products of labor wbuld always 
(pravitate to the ^cost of production. But to prevent such a 
result, tjnrannical Princes and sovereign States hav& 
b^rought to their aid, all the power that avarice, cupidity, 
fraud and ii\justice could sugge^st, or ingenuity contrive. 

They have not hesitated to commit the most glaring 
outrages with perfect impunity ; and had such acts as they 
have been guilty of been committed by a private indi^ 
vivual, those vsame Princes would have cast him into a 
dungeon, or perhaps, have spangled him on a gallows, 
chopped off his head^ or burtied him at the stake. . 

The fir^t instance we shall mention of the kind, is that 
of Charles XII., King of Sweden. 

At a period of great difficulty, when much in want of 
frinds, he borrowed a large amount of money from various 
persons, which he took to the royal mint, and had it re- 
duced one half; that is, putting but half the former quan- 
tity of silver in each denomination of coin ; at the same 
time making a law that the adulterated or diminished coin 
should be of the same exchangable value as before; 
therefore, a legal tender in payment of debts. He also 
made it criminal to pass or circulate the old coin, under 
severe pains and penalties; in, other words, made it a 
crime to be honest. Now, the King not only acted the 

Eart of a robber himself, but made every debtor in his 
ingdom a robber also, and every creditor a victim to his 



crdel if^juBtice. t^be consequence was, lliat when the 
new coin got into circulation, this honest King was obKged 
to give his soldiers double the former pay, or they could 
not live, because all other commodities had risen to 
double the former price ; because the value put upon the 
-coin was but nominal, and was an attempt, by royal edict, 
to make it represent more liabor than the cost of produc- 
tion ; in other words, a check to competition : but the im- 
mutable law of supply and demand frustrated all his in- 
genious calculations. We admit that he succeeded in 
robbing the people of half the amount borrowed, but he 
had better have taken it by positive force, ad the illegal 
robber does; thenr he would not have involved his inno- 
cent subjects in his own guilty practices; he would have 
Btood alonle in, his guUL 

King Charles has not been alone in this worse than high- 
way robbery; for Adam Smith tells us, that, originally, the 
English pound sterling was really one pound troy of silver 
of a determinate Oneness, and that a shilling was one- 
twentieth of a pound, and a penny the one-twentieth of 
an ounce of silver, or one two hundred and fortieth part 
of a pound — ^hence the word penny weight, A crown, 
which is five shillings, or one -fourth of a pound, must have 
weighed three ounces. Further, Mr. Smith tells us, that 
the coins were used as standard weights, for the practical 
purpose of weighing i^uch articles of commerce as was 
usual to sell by weight. But this systeni was too simple ; 
too easily understood by the mass of the people. And 
here we tak^ occasion to assert, that in order to establish 
an equitable system of commerce, all that is necessary to 
do, would be to make but one kind of metal (silver would 
be most convenient) the standard .of value. Then make 
the denominations .of coin correspond with the standard 
weights, by which all other commodities might be weighed, 
80 that the money might be used for practical weights. 
But to perfect this system, it will be necessary to restore 
man ta his natural right in the soil, and abolish all govern-^ 
inental cheeks ta competition : also, all laws which recog- 
nize money, or rather labor value, in the elements of 
nature. If all this were done, we should like to be shown 
in what way or manner any man could become entitled 
to tiie products of labor, without himself performing the 
proper amount of labor, in order to obtain them) except 
by stealing, or robbing his fellows. 
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A s]%tem of eommerce, nqt deviating very far from -what 
bos just been proposed, once, no doubt, existed ; but it was 
too honest, too just, too simple, and too easily understood fay 
the people, to accord vsrith the rapacity and short-sighted 
4selfishness of those cunning few .who have heretofore con- 
trolled the destinies of manJkind* Therefore it was aban- 
doned for one better suited to their purposes,— one full df 
mystery, delusion and contradiction, and, as Mr. Paley calls 
it, " unnatural and paradoxical.^^ For what ? Why,,that a 
lordly few might monopolize all " the riches, all the refine- 
ment, all the comforts, and all th6 eiyoyments, — a code of 
laws, which, Mr. Blackstone says, "it would be well if the 
mass of mankind would obey, vyUhovi scmtiniung too nicebf 
into the reasons of making them.^^ Mr^ Smith pui^ues the 
subject further, and says : 

f " In every country of the world, I believe, the avarice and in- 
justice of princes and sovereign States abusing the confidence of 
their subjects, have, by degrees, diminished the real quantity of 
metal which had been originally contained in their coins. The 
Roman As, in the latter ages of the repul)lic, was reduced to the 
twenty-fourth part of its original value, [he should have said 
weight,] and, instead of weighing a pound, came to weigh only 
half an ounce ! " 

By the same swindling operation, the pound sterling of 
Great Britain (which once contained one pound troy,) 
bas been reduced to about oAe-third of its original weight, 
a pound sterling weighing, at this time, but little over four 
ounces. 

It must be evident to all who understand th'e foregoing 
remarks, that, at this hour, an ouhce-of silver will not pur* 
chase one iota more of. the products of labor, than if those 
i*oyal and lordly crimes had not been perpetrated ; but the 

5eopl0 were plundered, which was all tHey intended, 
bose, royal swindlers, in order to reconcile the people to 
such acts of injustice, said they did so for the purpose of 
raising the value of money, and to prevent its being ex- 
ported from the country. Now, this pretext was nothing 
more than an ingenious clap-trap, to gull the ignorant, cts 
they well knew that the '^ acts of which ihey were gmlty 
could never accomplish either of those ends. 

We suppose that it was at the time when one of those plunr 
dering operations was being perpetrated that Justice wai 
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blindfolded, to prevent her from, perceiving on whidi^side 
her scales would preponderate. It may, perhaps, be well 
to explain the nature of, and the reason for, the alteration 
of the gold coin of the United States, in the year 1833, 
which we shall attempt i^o do in a very brief manner. 
Previous to the revolution in South America, the exchang- 
able value between gold and silver was as one to fifteen, 
or one ounce of gold was equal to fifteen of silver. Af- 
ter^ » or during the Revolution, a much greater amount 
of silver than formerly was produced in the same amount 
of time, and circulated over the commercial world, while 
the production, of geld remained about the same as usual. 
The consequence was, that the relative value between the 
two metals wjeis disturbed, in the commercial world. Sil- 
ver had become more abundant; people could obtain the 
same quantity by a less quantity of their own productions; 
in other words, at less cost of tabor : therefore, would be wil- 
ling to give proportionately more silver for an ounce of 
gold than formerly. Competition under the immutable 
law of supply and demand, had settled the exchangable 
value thus: one ounce, of gold equal ^in cost of produc- 
tion,) to sixteen ounces of silver. 

Now, all that government did in the ease, was, to adjust 
the gold coin so tha^ one ounce of gold coin should count as 
many dollars (jls sixteen ounces of sflver. It would not have 
been necessary to Have done this, if the coins had been;the 
standard weights of the country, as we shall show. 

Suppose the dollar had contained one ounce of silver, 
and what is called the eagle had contained one ounce of 
gold, everybody would, at all times, be enabled to under- 
stand and detect most of the trickery and artifice of com- 
jnerce. In the case just supposed, when the influx of sil- 
ver had taken place, the weight of the coin would not 
have been altered, but people would merely have given 
sixteen dollars for one eagle, instead of fifteen, as they did 
before the influx. This thing is very simple, and easily 
understood, if we will but examine for ourselves. Simple 
as the act was, (just alluded to,) and necessary as it was 
for public convenience, yet the demagogues of the day took 
occasion to make it a rich source of political capital, by 
endeavoring to make the people believe, that, in its nature 
and consequences, it was similar to those atcts of robbery 
so often committed by unjust monarchical despots and 
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renal legislators, though they well Imew it to be other- 
wise, and as different as difference can be between any 
two things. But those demagogues had an object in view; 
the interests of capital must be served ; a bone of conten- 
tion must be thrown among the honest intentioned people, 
to engage their attention; while, at the same time, a com- 
bination of the capitaHsts of the country was effected, by 
means of which, the circulating medium of the country wds 
debased to a much greater extent than any despotic monarch 
ever yet dared to do; but by a more cunningly devised ope- 
ration. 

The producers of wealth were "cajoled &,nd flattered"; 
the prices of the farmer's productions were to be raised ; 
likewise, the wages of the mechanic and laborer were to 
be doubled ; and so they were ; but it never occurred to 
those honest-hearted producers, that those high prices 
which they received, and for which they gave in exchange 
the fruits of their hard labor and toil, cost the payers (com- 
paratively) nothing. Truly, the capitalist may well afford 
to give high prices and high wages, wheh the money with 
which he p^ys them costs nothing to make ! ! 

The vocation of the king and the capitalist has''alwa3rs 
been the same, — namely, that of cheating or robbing the 
producers of wealth of the just reward for their labor and 
toil. This has been accomplished principally by two modes. 

First. By monopolizing the land which Was the free 
gift of God to all men, thereby making it a subject of bar^ 
gain and sale ; although Mr. Blackstone tells us, ** there ts 
nofoundaiion in nxiture or natural law, why a set of words upon 
parchment should convey the dominion of land,^^ 

Second. By making things represent more labor than 
it costs to produce them ; by the means of arbitrary gov- 
ernmental checks to, the operation of free competition. 

We now ask, — First. What is the grand object of all 
those checks to competition ? Answer. That tfie mass of 
the people may be kept in want, poverty and wretched- 
liess, and a cunning, crafty few, secure to themselves " all 
the riches, all the refinement, all the comfort, all the enjoyrnentP^ 
Second. What kind of laws are necessary to produce 
such desirable ends? Answer. Those which are "very 
paradoxical and ummtutair f Such a code, that it would be 
ununsd to let toe poor understand or comprehend. J A code 

* Colquhouo. t Paley. ^ Blake. 
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'' which the mast of mankind ought to obej/, without inquiring 
t§0 nicely into^the Treasons of making ihem,^'^ * 

Now, fellow producers, such authority and testimony as 
"We here give you, is of so respectable a character as to be 
irresistible, and is a collection of gems you should never 
forget. .. 

We now lay down as an axiom, that any political meas- 
ure which has for its object the building up of the capital- 
ist, or is to, enable him to give greater wages than he 
could or would do without it is proof sufficient that it is 
one of those par adoxical and unnatur al checks to free 
competition, by wnich the producers are *' cajoled and flat-, 
tercd" out of the just rewards for their labor. Because it 
is not so much the great quantity of wealth produced in a 
community that produces the most happiness and pros- 
perity among the mass of people, as it is when there is the 
most^equality in its distribution. Now, a special privilege 
of any kind granted to the rich, has a contrary effect: it 
creates a still greater disparity between the rich and the 
poor, than there w^ts before. It is in perfect accordance 
with that old aristocratic maxim, " Government ought to 
take carf3 of the rich, that they may be better able to take 
care of the poor." Yes, they will take care of the poor; 
and Mr. Colquhoun tells us how, — ^the mass, or the major- 
ity, must be made poor, so that a few may secure the fruits 
of the poor, man's industry. Therefore, whenever the 
working ma; votes at the ballot box, his interest requires 
him to examiue well the nature of all the measures he 
votes for, and take care he does not forge chains for him- 
self to wear, pr dig a pit for himself to fall in. Such things 
have been done, anc^ may be done again. Never vote for 
special privileges for any parties whatever, as they are all 
violations of right, and arbitrary checks to free competi- 
tion, which prevent the pioducts of labor from gravitating 
to the cost of production, as th^ey ought to do. Because, in: 
proportion as the products of labor are left free to the ope- 
ration of supply and demand, they become cheaper; con- 
sequently, every consumer obtains them in exchange for a 
less amount of his own time or labor. 

Sometimes despotic princes, in order to gratify their 
ayarice, cupidity and rapacity, have imposed a heavy tax 
or tariff on the mines producing the precious metals, in- 
i^ad of del^asing the coin. 

*BlMkliU>IM 
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After Mexico had been conquered l^ the St)aniards, his- 
tory inform us, no less than one-half of the whole produce 
was exacted by the king, though it was much reduced sub- 
sequently. 1" he " modus operandi " is somewhat different 
from that of debasing the coin ; is more '* secundum artem " , 
a little more ingenious; not so easily understood by the 
mass ; but not a whit mor^ probono publico. The result 
is precisely the same, — the mass of the people are imposed 
upon, and the honest producer is cheated out of the fruits 
of his industry, so that one man^ or a few, may live in idle- 
ness, pomp and splendor, while the mass are doomed to 
never-ceasing toil. In short, it is a scheme by which the 
products of labor are made to cost the public more labor than 
is required to produce them, and, in the case just mentioned, 
to double the amount. Now, this operation is nothing 
more nor less than a development of that far-famed, false- 
ly-called principle of protection, by the mystification of 
T-hich, "political demagogues (as Judge Hall says,) are 
enabled to cajole and flatter the agricultural and laboring 
classes, to their own injury, because they are the most nu- 
merous, and wield the greatest power at the ballot box. 

The party which is protected, in the above Case of the 
mines, is the king. In the case of the British corn laws, it 
is the land lord. In the case of manufactures in any coun- 
try, it is the capitalist or money lord only. But, in what 
nianner the mass of the people are benefitted by a scheme 
which compels them to give more labor in exchange for 
things than is necessary to produce them, remains yet to 
be explained. 

Humble and obscure as our position is in society, we do 
not hesitate to challenge and defy all the political econo- 
mists in the world to disprove or refute the correctness oi 
this explanation. Working" men, it is your interest to 
look into this matter. Open your eyes, your ears, and your 
understandings. 

' If, iu the place of Judge Hall, an honest feeling man ; a 
good practical christian ; one in whose heart there was no 
guile ; who was willing to do unto others as he would that 
others should do unto him; that is, give an equal amount 
of nis own labor in exchange for that of another man's; 
might be allowed to make a public speech, he might, with 
much appearance of truth, say something like what fol- 
lows. After quoting some passages from "Judge Hall's 
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address," which may be found in theiatter part of the sixth 
chapter of this work, then s£iy : *^ 

Farmers, mechanics and laborers ! you that create all 1 
the wealth of the world, not even excepting its capital, / 
(for this, also, is but the work of your hands,) do you per- 
ceive with what contempt ard indifference these self- 
styled princes, these devotees to the interests of capital, ^ 
look upon you, and how they estimate your services ? JDo 
you see with what pomp, arrogance, and self-complacency, \ 
those "business men of community" put forth their own 
pre-eminence, dignity, usefulness, power and importance ? 
Do you perceive how cunningly the honest merchant is . 
coupled with the banker and broker? If you do, reflect. 

When these- disinterested gentlemen wish to obtain spe- 
cial privileges from government, for the benefit of the 
working classes especially, and for the public generally,* 
(not themselves, by any means,) by which they can make 
all things (that are to be bought or sold,) represent more 
labor or money than it costs to produce tiiem ; when they 
want the power of drawing from the public, revenue from 
their own debts ; when they propose to debase the circula- 
ting medium of the country, by mixing with it money 
which costs nothing to make; pr, when they want the 
power of malting things cost the public more money or 
labor than is required to produce them, — when these gen- 
tlemen are seeking the above named powers, what is their 
practice, the modus op'erandi ? 

The answer is best given, partly in the Judge's own 
words : " Under the influence of that fell spirit of dema- 
gogueism, which has s>vept over the land" like a blighting 
curse on the interests of industry, " it has become fashion- 
able to flatter the " agricultural and laboring classes" with 
high prices for pork, for wheat, and hftrd labor, in prom- 
ises to pay which cost nothing to make, ^^ because they are 
the most numcrouSy and wield the greatest power at the balht 
boxes, while a systematic effort is made to trumpet forth 
the pre-eminent dignity and indispensable usefulness of 
banking, and of shaving the mass of the people of the 
fruits of their industry. 

We are told that our very liberty, and the prosperity pf 
the country depends alone upon the disinterested opera- 
tion^ of the banker and broker. Millions of false money 
is scattered among the people. Great rare© shows are got 
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up; and processions in pompous airay, with flags, with 
banners, inscribed with all manner of cunning devices, 
bands of music, displays of eloquence; in short, everything 
that is calculated to captivate the ignorant and unthink- 
ing, is summoned to aid in this general commotion, and, 
in the midst of this wild delirium, are marshalled forth to 
the ballot boxes, for the purpose of building up the banker, 
and broker. But, in the sequel of this mighty effort, the 
great monied monster is broken np, and its funds scattered 
to the winds; and the people find in their hands many mil- 
lions, not of dollars, but of worthless, lying, broken prom- 
ises " to pay." To command a proper degree of respect 
and veneration from the working classes, or, as the cele- 
brated Hamilton w^ould call them, " the swinish multitude,*' 
they are told of the mighty doings of those self-styled, 
princes; "how they own all the mighty navies of the 
world; how they control all it§ wealth; that they are the 
arbiters of wax and peace ; that they employ more of the 
wealth, the industry, and intellect of the American people, than 
all other empioyments united "; in short, that they are almost 
the only useful class of people in the world. 

When this course fails, they endeavor to excite our sym^ 
pathy, by whining and complaining, that, notwithstanding 
" they employ the highest energies of the human intellect, 
and are seen in the most magnificent displays of wealth 
and power," yet " the observation of the public is not awa- 
kened to a just appreciation of their dignity and useful- 
ness." 

Moreover, they complain of the outrageous "oppression 
that is attempted to be practised by the Many over the 
Few"; "how abject and unjust, how repugnant to the 
constitutional principle of equality and democracy," it is, 
that three hundred and thirty thousand men, who create 
all the wealth of the State, should be permitted to out- 
number nine thousand self -styled princes of svx:h pre-cminencej 
digniiy and usefulness , at the baJlot boxes! What a shame ! 

"We might pass over these incendiary doctrines, with 
the contempt they deserve, if it w^ere not for the wide- 
spread mischief which they work, by deluding, to their 
awn, iigury, the numerous classes they are intended to 
ccyole and flatter,^'' "The laborer and mechanic are taught 
to" consider the banker and broker as their best friends, 
"whose me^ns," they tell us, "furnish them vvith daily 
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employment, and that without their help the poor, man 
could not even wag his jaw. " A diligent effort is made 
to " inspire the fanner's mind with sentiments of gratitude, 
and to secure his lasting friendship, by telling him, " that)- 
but for the assistance of the banker and broker, his crops 
would rot upon the field." If the farmer does not believe 
or understand this logic, why, he is a stupid blockhead, and 
is blindly working C9ntrary to his own interest. "The 
prosperity of the country, its peace, its character, and its 
credit, are deeply affected by the too successful influence 
of these wretched intrigues." f^ The masses are imbued ■ 
with the opinion that wealth and poverty, speculation and 
industry, education and want of education, do not consti- 
tute hostile interests ; and our legislative halls are disgraced 
by an abject subserviency" to tibe incessant clamor of the 
banker and broker for power and privilege, to such a de- 
gree, "that justice, patriotism, and manly freedom of 
tiiought, has been banished from that high sanctuary of 
sovereign power," vrhere no other principle or practice but 
that of equal rights to all, special privileges to none, 
should ever have been recognized, nor a traitorous advo- 
cate been found to breathe or utter. "Even the bench: 
has not been free from these pernicious opinions, and dem- 
agogues have been found so hardened and so daring, as to 
carry into that sacred tribunal the profligate pledge of obe- 
dience" to the interests of the banker and broker, "and 
there consummate the atrdbious proscription " of those in 
dividuals who dare call in question the arrogant claims 
and silly pretensions of the banker and broker. 

For the foregoing classical language and liberal ideas, 
we are entirely indebted to the Judge, to whom we ac- 
knowledge our unfeigned thanks. 

. A demagogue is one who endeavors to convince people 
they will be benefited by having their pockets well picked, 
or that the best methbd of promoting equal rights among 
a people, is to grant special privileges to a few. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF WEALTH. 

Mankind in general appear to have become insane on 
the subject of production; they have never considered 
that it is as necessary to provide ways and means of coi\- 
stimption, as it is to multiply and accelerate the means of 
production, otherwise a state of over-production, as it is 
called, is produced, which is horrible in its consequences. 
As a remedy for such a state of things, the orthodox polit- 
ical economists have offered us. but one alternative, and 
that is, the death of the laboring classes by starvation, 
misery and disease, till their numbers- are reduced,, while 
the, surplus productions are being consumed, or, in other 
words, till a demand arises for labor. In proof of this, we 
shall quote from some of the orthodox eponomists. Blake 
says, page 80 : 

^' If, besides furnishing subsistence for himself, the wages of the 
laborer would not enable him to maintain a wife, and bring up a 
family, the laboring classes would gra4ually diminish^ [he does not, 
in this place, tell us by what means, but in another place he does ; 
it is by tQarUf emigration, disease, starvation and death,] and the 
scarcity of hands would then raise their wages, which^ would ena- 
ble them, to live with more comfort, and rear a family ; but, as the 
capitalist will always keep wages as low as he can, [which is as 
near the starving point as possible ; and to this point he can eaaly 
be brought, after being deprived of his natural right to the soil,] 
the laborer and his family can seldoni command more than the 
necessaries of life," (that is, the smallest pittance requisite to keep 
SQul and body together*) 

We are told that the grand object of the capitalist should 
be, to cause the greatest amount of the products of labor 
to be produced in the least time possible, and at the least 
possible expense ; also, the greater quantity he can secure 
for himself, the more he promotes the prosperity of his 
country. -They seem to have forgotten the necessity of 
consumption. 
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Mr, Blake discourses thus 

" Under free and secure governments,, ne man will suffer any 
part of his capital to lie idle ; the demand for labor, therefore, iB 
proportioned to the extent of capital. A growing capital is an in- 
crease of subsistence for the maintenance of the poor. Every in- 
crease of capital is the result of a past, and the cause of a future 
augmentation of the products of labor; therefore, whatever a man's 
property may be, he should be encouraged, by all means in his 
power, to improve it. It is of but little consequence to whom it 
belongs ; because, wherever there is capital, the poor will never 
want employment." 

This last assertion is not true, as all history and experi- 
ence prove ; for, nowhere in the world is capital more abun- 
dfint, than in England, where it goes begging at two and a 
half per cent.; yet, nowhere in the world are the working 
classes in so destitute, wretched and starving condition^ 
The tjonclu^ion that the reverend gentleman comes to, that 
it is of but little consequence to whom the wealth of a 
country belongs, is somewhat curious. Suppose it all be- 
longed to, say, ten men, (or perhaps one would be better,) 
what think you would be the con&tion of the mass of the 
people? Would they be free, independent. and happy? 
What a consoling reflection, to think that they had worn 
themselves out in toiling to heap up wealth for their mas- 
ters, while they . were not allowed to touch a bit of it, 
though perishing with starvation, and their masters wan- 
tonly wasting it, perhaps, in debauchery. 

Let us suppose that the above mentioned author were 
obliged to change places with one of those dpwn-trodden 
sons of labor and toil, after having made his master rich, 
by devoting to his service all the best energies of his life, 
should, in his old age, be' turned out of doors, without a 
shilling in his pocket, perhaps with a wife and children 
who are as dear to him as his master's can be to him, with- 
out a home, or place to lay his head, with want and beg- 
gary staring him in the face. Think you not, this gentle- 
men would begin to consider that it was of some conse- 
quence to whom belonged the wealth that his own labor 
and toil had produced; whether to him who had doiie 
nothing towards its production, or to him that had created 
the whole of it? Would he not be very apt t6 come to a 
very different conclusion ? We think he 
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No wonder this same gentleman thought, when writing 
his book, that it would be very improper to let the poor 
understand the nature of Political Economy. There is 
nothing strange in that. 

Malthus tells us, that "population always has a tend- 
ency to exceed the means of subsistence," Now, this is 
an absolute falsehood, where governments are anything 
like just, where the producers were allowed to possess the 
fruits of their own industry, where the land was not mo- 
nopolized by a few, and competition left free to the opera- 
tion of supply and demand. It is a well known fact, that 
any nation enjoying the advsintages now known by the 
perfection of labor-saving machinery, and other aids to 
production, can produce from five to ten times as much 
weajth as would abundantly supply the wants of all, if it 
were but justly distributed, which should not be in propor- , 
tion to a man's idleness, but in proportion to his industry. 
If this were done, such a thing as over production, to the 
iiyury of any one, could never take place ; neither would 
it ever be necessary to kill off the surplus producers, nor 
condemn them to death by starvation. Neither would it 
be necessary to make poor-house provision for them, under 
which to consummate the measure of their degradation; 
because, in opposition to what Malthus says, the fact stares 
us in the face, that the power to produce wealth increetses 
in a much greater ratio than the ability to consume it, and 
the greatest difficulty in the civilized world will be, how 
to dispose of the great surplus, so as to avert the usual al- 
ternative of killing off the producers, or suffering them to 
die of starvatidn. It is very evident that one of two things 
must be done. The producers must be reinstated in their 
right in the soil^ and become owners of labor-saving machinery^ 
or wealih-coTisuming machinery must be put in operation. 
Working men, it is for you to examine into this subject, 
and act accordingly. 

We may, at least, console ourselves with the reflection . 
that the time has gone by, when it was thought necessary 
that capitalists should learn such lessons, and quiet their 
consciences by such arguments, as political economi.*>.s 
have written out for their benefit, specimens of which we 
shall now quote : — 

*< A man bom in an already occupied world, if his family have' 
not the means to suoDort him. or if society have no need of his j 
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labor, has no right to claim food; he is, in fact, superfluous on the 
earth -^nd at the grand banquet of Nature there is no room for him." 
" Nature commands this man to be gone, and she will not be slow 
to put this order into execution herself." * 

" When M althus pronounced this extermination against the hu- 
man race, Godwin thus replied : ' No ; it is not the law of Nature ; 
it is merely the law of a fictitious state of society, which heaps 
upon a few individuals enormous superabundance, and blindly lav- 
ishes upon them the means of ipdulging in all sorts of foolish ex-' 
penses, in all the enjoyments of luxury and perversity, while the 
body of the human race is condemned to languish in want, or die 
of starvation.'"* 

" Let every one in this world be answerable to himself, and for 
himself. So much the worse for those who are superfluous on this 
earth : we should have too much to do, if we were to give bread 
to those who were dying of hunger : who knows, even, that there 
would remain enough for the rich? population always having a 
tendency to exceed the means of subsistence. Charity is a folly, 
and an encouragement to idleness and want.":|: 

" When the demands for labor are numerous, the laborer's wages 
decline beneath the necessary rate at which they are able to main- 
tain themselves in the same number, and the families most bur- 
dened by children and infirmities perish ; then the offers of labor 
diminish, (by starvation,) then labor, being seldom o^ered, as a 
matter of course its remuneration rises, and the equilibrium is es- 
tablished." ' 

" If, besides furnishing subsistence for himself, the wages of the 
laborer would not enable him to maint^n a wife, and bring up a 
family, the ciass [or breed] of laborers would gradually diminish, 
[by slow disease and starvation,] and the scarcity of hands would 
raise their wages, which would enable them to live with more com- 
fort, and rear a family ; but, as tJie capitalist will always keep wagefs 
as low as he can, the laborer and his family can seldom command 
more than the necessaries of life." || 

Sufficient specimens have been quoted from the works 
of various devotees to the iuterests of capital, to show 
that, be they English, French, or American, they all under- 
stand the game alike : their views are precisely the same. 
Justice, Religion and Morality must be sacrificed, and the 
rights of humanity violated, for the purpose of enabling a 
few capitalists to monopolize not only the land, but, also, 

* Mtlthus. t Eugene Sue. t Malthas. § Saj. | Blake. 
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all the wealth of the world; and when the producers havo 
supplied their lordly masters with an overflowing abun- 
dance of all the comforts and luxuries of life, they must, 
in the midst of that plenty, created by their own labcw 
alone, be condemned to want, lingering disease, starvation 
and death, by their cruel, unfeeling, and unjust lordly op- 
pressors. 

Such are their declarations to the world. It would be 
weH if these gentlemen would tell the world upon what 
they found their right to do all this ; — let us understand the 
why and the wherefore. Let them tell us, why should 
those who make nothing, get everything ; while those who 
make everything, get nothing. Tell us wliy, men of learn- 
ing. They may tell them, perhaps, it has always been the 
custom, and the law protects th^m in the practice ; there- 
fore, it is right; and, as the poor have not tiie power to re- 
sist the demands of the capitalist^ law, therefore, makes it 
just. Will not this parity of reasoning justify the slave- 
holder? Most certainly it will, and the robber, also. 

Let us now substitute a strong arm, or pistol, in the 
place of law, or heavy purse and robber, instead of capi- 
talist^ and try whether the argument would not suit the 
g bber*s case just as well. Let us suppose a scene. 

A robber having deprived a traveler of his purse, the 
victim undertakes td expostulate with the robber on the 
justice of the practice, but is answered by the robber thiis : 
You see, my friend, you ought not to complain : this has 
always been a custom, ever since the world began. Those 
who do not choose to work themselves, and to whom God 
has given sufiicient talent and power, have always exacted 
their living from those He has left in a defenceless condi- 
tion, and who are unable to resist the demands of their su- 
periors. Now, you see, I have the talent and ingenuity 
to make a pistol, with the power, disposition and oppor- 
tunity to use it. You He has left without talent and in- 
genuity, and in a defenceless condition ; therefore, it is 
God's wiH that I should take care of myself. You have no 
reason to complain ; because, when you get rich enough 
to buy a pistol, or cunning enough to make one, you can 
then do as I do now, — take care of yourself. True, the 
poor fellow might, by this string of sophistry, be dumb- 
founded and bewildered; but would he be satisfied that a 
gres^t ii\justice had not been done him? 
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Now, liere we ask, ciBin the capitalist who strips the poor 
man of all the produce of his labor, except what is suffi- 
cient to keep life in. him, justify himself by stronger and 
better arguments than may be brought forward in defence 
of the robber ? If be can, they ought, in justice, be given 
to the world, so that all might know and understand upon 
what grounds a few who make nothing should enjoy all the 
wealth of the world, while those who create it should be 
doomed to poverty and starvation. Another question 
ought to be answered by the capitalist, before he gives 
judgment against us, which is, — Who has a better right to a 
thing than he that makes it ? If A, who happens to be nnich 
stronger than B, withhold from him that wealth, or means 
of subsistence, to which B himself is entitled to, on the 
ground of his being the sole producer of it, till by degrfees 
he is starved to death, is not A as positively the murderer 
of B, as if be had killed him in some other way ? Can it 
make any difference, in a moral point of view, from what 
source A derives his power, — whether from his own in- 
herent organization, or from the laws himself and asso- 
ciates have niade, for the purpose of protecting themselves 
from a cowhide, ja pistol, or a heavy well-filled purse? 

Mr. Blake tells us, that ^* the rich and the poor are ne- 
cessary to each other; because, without the rich, the poor 
would starve, and vdthout the pool*, the rich would be 
obliged to work." 

Thus it appears, that, let the poor man look whicn way 
he will, starvation stares him in the face. For, if the cap- 
italist do not employ him, he must starve ; and if the cap- 
italist does employ him, till he overburdens his master with 
wealth, then he must starve. So that his lot is an unen-. 
viable one, let him do the best he can. But is it not a 
strange conclusion the gentleman comes to, that, if those 
that produce all the wealth of the world, were allowed to 
consume the fruits of their own industry, they would have 
to starve ? This is incomprehensible to us, and requires 
an explanation. Now, as a remedy by which to avert the 
horrible consequences of over production, all that is necesr 
sary is, to let the producers consume what they prodilce : 
this they have a right to do, or they have no right to live. 
Restore to Ihe lan(Uess his right to the soil : let the services 
of all men be left perfectly free to competition, governed 
alone by tb6 immutable law of supply and demand. If this is 
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done, the poor will never starve to death for the want of 
employment, neither will it be necessary to invent ma- 
chinery to consume the surplus wealth of the country. 

We have one more observation to make n Mr. Blake's 
declaration. He says, " without the poor, the rich would 
be obliged to work." Oh, shocking! What a horrible 
calamity this would be, in comparison with the death of a 
much greater number of the poor, by ^^ant,. misery and 
starvation ! If every individual who is able, did but per- 
form his share of the labor, necessary to supply all with 
an abundance of the comforts and luxuries of life, but a 
very small portion of time would be required to accom- 
plish it. 

Lord Brougham has, in a late work on the nature of 
labor-saving machinery, declared, that, after the most 
careful investigation of the subject, in England, with its 
present advantages in labor-saving machinery, &q., but 
twenty minutes' daily labor, by each individual, would be 
required, to furnish all with an abundance. Suppose it 
would require one, or even two hours' honest labor for 
each person, would that be too much for human nature to 
bear? We think it would do him good, keep him in 
health : he would be apt not to forget that he was but a 
man. 

Is it not a strange and most astonishing conclusion that 
those humane, philosophical regulators of human affairs 
have arrived at, that the greatest good the rich can render 
the poor, is to strip them of the fruits of their industry, till 
they reduce therti to a state of starvation ? For such is 
the true state of the case, when stripped of its sophistry. 
Producers of wealth, this is for you to look into : examine 
iJie subject, and decide for yourselves. It ts but common 
justice, that a man should be allowed to enjoy the fruits of 
his own industry, and it is downright robbery to deprive 
him of them. But it will be done, so long as the capital- 
ist is permitted to monopolize the soil. This is the grand 
source from which he derives his power to dictate the 
terms, upon which the poor man may draw his breath. 
Therefore, the first object of "National Reform" should 
be, to prevent the. public lands being sold, for the purpose 
of speculation ; but be given only in limited qantities to 
actual settlers. Producers of wealth, come up to the work 
of Reform, and contend manfully for your inalienable 
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rights; but quietly, peaceably and legally. You have but 
to decide, and the victory is gained. 

The ballot box is in your hands. Never give up, but 
with your last dying breath, this sacred rigtU : (not privi- 
lege.) It is your only hope. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I 

WAGES OF 'LABOR. 

S^ize upon Truth, wherever found. 
On christian or on heathen ground. 
Among your friends, among your foes. 
The plant 's divine, wh^r. *er it grows. 

Cowpcr 

Sometimes men tell more truth than is consistent with 
Ac grand object they have in view, in their attempts to 
enlighten the minds of their more ignorant fellow men 
Such appears to have been the case in regard to the par- 
ticulars we are now going to mention. 

Mr. Blake says, that "capital expended in the form of 
wages for labor, is a small amount of wealth [or laborj 
given in exchange for a greater, ^^ That is. they are of 
uneqtud value, - 

This IS very candid in Mr. Blake, and is a truth so self- 
evident,, that no one will attempt to deny it. The diflFer- 
ence of value between the wages, or quantity of wealth 
given by the wages payer, and the quantity he gets in 
exchange for it, is sometimes very great; it is frequently 
two, three, four and five hundred per cent., and in many 
cases much greater. Suppose A, who is a mechanic, or 
wealth producer of any kind, can only earn one dollar per 
day, is necessitated or desires to have advice or instruction 
from B, who happens to know a little niore than himself: 
say in law, physic, or anything else ; in other words, has 
more talent, natural or acquired. 

Now suppose B gives A the required advice or instruc- 
tion, (which he does perhaps in the space of half an hour,) 
and for vsrhich service demands five dollars. Every body 
knows that such occurrences often take place. In this case, 
tne disproportion is as one to one hundred and twenty : 
that is, B gets proportionately one hundred and twenty days- 
labor in exchange /(?r one of his own. Now here, we ask. 
can there be any justice or equity in such an exchange? 
Can the man who exacts it be an honest man ? Can he 
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be a Christian ? Would he be willing to give one hnndred 
and twenty dollars in exchange for one dollar? It is a 
bad rule that will not work both ways. The capitalist 
always takes profit, but never gives it. He will give one 
dollar for two or more, but will never give two for one, 
though he exacts it from others, deriving his power to en- 
force his demand from the fact that he holds in his hands 
the means by which the poor man can only live, his only 
alternative being either to take the capitalist's offer, or 
starve ; in the words of the capitalist, give me three dol- 
lars in exchange for one, or die. Though, under the cir- 
cumstances, the poor man consents to the proposition, yet 
it would be very difficult to convince him that a great in- 
justice had not been done him. 

After the king and the capitalist had monopolized the 
land and. made it private property, it was found an easy 
operation to force from the landless man the fruits of his 
labor and toil, so as to prevent him from being able ever 
to accumulate capital for his own use. Consequently, the 
capitalist has always dictated the terms upon which he 
mtght Yist upon the earth, giving his consent to the injus^* 
tlce only, through the fear of death by starvation. This 
""practice of injustice has existed from nobody knows when, 
and perpetuated from age to age down to the present mo- 
ment ; and the reason why, is merely because the king and 
capitalist have always made the laws, either directly or 
indirectly, by their influence ; but they never could have 
consummated the atrocity, had they not, in the first place, 
seized upon the land, which is the natural inheritance of 
all men, and made it private property. 

Mr. Weyland tells us, and that truly, " that no man would 
be willing to give two days of his own labor or service ♦for 
that which cost another man but one day's labor," except 
when under the influence of jsome kind of constraint, or 
restraint, or, as filac^ has it, " duress per minas?^ On this 
subject the judgment of Blackstone is as folio ws^ vol. 1, 
page 130: 

" Duress per minas, is either for fear of loss of life, or else for 
fear of mayhem^ or loss of limb. And this fear must be upon 
sufficient reason. 

" Therefore, if ** man, through fear of death or mayhem, is pre- 
vailed upon to execute a deed, or do any other legal act; these, 
though accompanied with all other the requisite solemnities, may 
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oe afterwards avoided, if forced upon him by a well-grounded ap- 
prehension of losing his life, or even his limbs, in case oi his non 
compliance. For whatever is done by a man, to save either life 
or member, is looked upon as done upon the highest necessity aiui 
compulsion,^^ 

In the case we have supposed, it is admitted that A ac- 
cedes to B's proposition, but it is on the ground of choo?- 
ing between two evils — ^he must consent, or fare worse ; 
comply with B's demand, or die by starvation. To comply, 
under such circumstances, is, therefore, done "upon the 
highest riecessity and compulsion^ There is no other kind 
of compulsion than this, for no human power can ipake a 
man do an act which he vntts not to do, because the unll is 
the catLse of action — the motive gives impulse to the toill, and 
the prospect of good gives rise to the motive. The chattel 
slave obeys his master, aiid acts, though perhaps reluct- 
antly, still in accordance with his own will, and in respect 
to animal action, whether human or not. There is no other 
kind of compulsion — ^this every anatomist well knows. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, we ask, in all 
candor and honesty, in the name of justice and humanity, 
this question: 

When one man exacts of another three dollars in ex- 
change (or days' work, no matter which) for one of his 
own, on the ground that he had the opportunity and power 
to force a compliance, whether, in all its consequences to 
the suffering party and in its justice and morality, it is not 
precisely the same as if he should, when possessing power 
and opportunity, take forcibly from another two dollars 
and give nothing in exchange ? 

It is absolutely necessary that this question be satisfac- 
torily answered : the good of society requires it. Working 
men ought to see to it. But, no matter how much a man 
might be disposed to act unjustly towards his fellow men, 
by demanding much wealth in exchange for but littley he 
never could have enforced this demand, if all men had 
stood on their natural and equal ground — ^the elements of 
nature had not been monopolized, nor the individual ope- 
rations of mankind been interfered with, by unjust govern- 
mental enactments: free competition would have pre- 
vented it. The celebrated Mr. Blake, author of " Political 
FJconomy for the use of American Schools," says " That the 
wages of labor is a small amount of wealth given in ex* 
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change for a^ greater.""^ Now this" is true; nobody will 
deny it. Further, he te^ls us that the capitalist will always 
keep wages a^ low as he can, and make as much profit as 
he can ; that is, take as much as he can get. This, also, 
we admit to be true : we have no wish to deny it. • This 
same gentleman also tells us, that it is the duty of the capi- 
talist to pursue this course to the utmost of his ability. 
For, says he, in proportion as he does this, he adds to the 
wealth of his country ; thereby promoting its prosperity. 
But whether such a course of procedure is calculated to 

{)romote the happiness and well being of the toiling mil- 
ions, or not, is a que^tioh yet to be decided by those who 
alone produce all the wealth of the world: to decide 
which, they will be fully qualified to do when they see the 
above doctrines stripped of their sophistry and false color- 
ing, and shown up in all their naked deformity. This we 
shall now endeavor to do. 

In the first place, we are told that it is the duty of the 
capitalist to take from the poor all the property that power, 
custom and opportunity will enable him to take. And the 
more he takes^ and the less he gives, the better man he is ; 
and the more he benefits his country.* In the next place, 
we are told, not only by Mr. Blake, but also by almost all 
other popular writers on the subject, that when this course 
is pursued and continued till the capitalist has accumula- 
ted more wealth than he knows what to do with, then those 
that have alone produced it, as a matter of course, must 
suffer in want, poverty, disease and misery ; and, finally, 
perish by starvation : and to bring about this horrible result 
as soon a^ possible, is a duty the capitalist owes to his 
country ! Such, then, are the lessons that have been taught 
the capitalist; and well has he profited by them. Those 
gentlemen have not been misrepresented — ^they have spo- 
ken themselves — ^the above doctrines are the sum and sub- 
stance, the very cream of almost all the systems of Political 
Economy that have ever been written. Producers of wealth, 
how do you like the picture ? 

Shall we be told, in thi^ land of equal rights, that the 
more property the rich take fi-om the poor, by virtue of the 
strongest kind of compulsion, that of the fear of starva- 
tion, the more is the happiness of the people promoted ? 

* When the tobiervieots of the interests of capital make use of the word 
^eouiifry,''.they mean the capitalists in it — nothioff more. 
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Can the working classes be made to believe it ? Is the 
happiness of the people promoted by starving them to 
dea& ih the midst of plenty ? O, shame ! Shame, where 
is thy blush ? 

Is it any wonder that Mr. Blake was averse to having 
the poor taught the nature of siich doctrines acs he had 
written only for the edification of the capitalist? Truly, 
had he good reason to be ashamed of them. But his book 
was published for the use of American schools, where no 
other doctrines than equal rights should be taught. Now, 
did he calculate that, in American schools, poor men^s 
children would never be allowed to enter, or, if they did, 
that they could be prevented iBpom reading his book ? Or 
did he think that the capitalist Would learn bis lesson so 
perfectly, that no poor man would ever be able to purchase 
one? Did it never occur to the gentleman, that a poor 
man, sometimes, not only knows how to read, but to reason 
also ? Did it not occur to him, that the poor man would 
be very apt to reason thus? If it be a virtue, in those who 
have an abundance of good things, to take from others 
what they make, and leave them nothing, merely on the 
ground of having the will and the power, how much mcH^e 
virtuous would it be in those who have nothiiig, to take 
some of those good things (that were only being wasted by 
the rich) for their own use ? especially, when they knew 
that those very good things were produced by their own 
labor, and for the want of which they were suflTering, and 
for which they had received no equivalent? This would 
be but a fair and logical deduction, naturally drawn from 
Mr. Blake's own premises. 

Is it any wonder that the world is full of crime and vidck- 
edness, strife and contention ; and that men's rights have 
been violated, wheuisuch mbrality has been impressed upon 
the human mind, as Mr. Blake has put forth to the worid? 
Are we to be told, that an act, which is done by the rich, 
is a virtue ; but, if done by the poor, is a crime ? And that 
propei'ty does not rightfully belong' to him who makes it, hut to 
him who h&s the power and chooses to take it from him who does 
make it ? Now, with what degree of propriety can it be 
expected, that virtue could flourish under the teachings of 
such fearful lessons? As well might we expect to see the 
pine apple flourish in a bed of snow. But where did this 
crentleman learn these pernicious doctrines?^ Surely, not 
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from the Bible 'for there we read, "In the sweat of thy 
^own) face shalt thou eat thy bread until thou return, unto 
the ground." There is no permission here given any man 
to eat his bread in the sweat of another man's face. Solo- 
mon says, "there is nothing better for a man than that he 
should eat and drink and enjoy the good of all his labor: 
it is the gift of God." Now we should like to know from 
where the capitalist derives his right to take away ftpm 
'any man^^is sacr^-^tft of tSoij? Jf they can show area- 
aofflSBIe*T;itIe to it, wEyjTEeh, fhey ou^ht to have it. But 
if they cannot do thisj their cla^ims ought to be resiste3'to 

fll^^fmost : it.ii^lAiuSitii^^ 

'Slid'To resist and destroy which, is ^'obedience to UodJ^"' 
•^STlt not an insuTt to cornmoh sense,' l!5 lell us, that when 
the. rich take property from the -poor, it is a virtue, and a 
duty they owe their country ; but if a poor man take pro- 
perty from the rich, then it is a crime— it is robbery ? Are 
such men worthy of our respect? Are they the proper 
agents to' teach the young American idea how to shoot? 
Surely, they are not; they are blind leaders of the blinds 
and such as are thus reproved by the prophet Isaiah : 

*' Waunto them that call evil good, and good evil ; that put dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness; and put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter. Wo unto them which justify the vnckedfot a re* 
toard, and take away the righteousness of t/ie righteous from km* 
The Lord will enter into judgment with the teachers of his people^ 
OtUd the, rulers thereof ; for ye have eaten up the vineyards j and the 
spoil of the poor is in your houses J*^ 

Mr. Blake could not have learned his doctrines from the 
Gospel ; for there, all are required to do unto others as we 
would that others should do unto us. Now, would this gentle- 
man be willing that another, who happened to be stronger^ 
or richer than himself, should take from him three dollars, 
and allow him but one in exchange ? Would he be willing 
to suffer this wrong, and that, too, daily, during his life, 
and finally be starved to death ? Would he submit to this ? 
Certainly not, nor any other man, except under the influ- 
ence of the strongest kind of compulsion. Yet, with all 
the coolness imaginable^ he tells the rich it is a duty they 
owe their country to commit this very wrong to the utmost 
of their ability. Now, this gentleman being a preacher of 
the gospel, ought, instead of instructing the rich how to 
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•wrong the poor — hbvr to strip them of their industry, &c., 
to have given them the gospel doctrines.* 

" It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven." " As ye 
sow, so shall ye reap : they have sown the wind, and they shall 
reap the whirlwind." " Go to, now, ye rich men, and weep and 
howl, for your miseries which shall come upon you. Your riches 
are corrupted, and your garifnents are moth eaten. Your gold and 
silver are cankered; and the rust of them shall be a witness against 
you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped trea- 
sure together for the last days. Behold, the hire of the laborers 
who have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth : and the cries of them which have reaped, are entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sal)aoth. Ye have lived in pleasure 
on the ecurth, and been wanton; ye have nourished your hearts, as 
in a day of slaughter. Ye have condemned and killed the just ; 
and he doth not resist you. Behold, the judge standeth before the 
door." 

And now the time has arrived when the arrogant clainis 
of the caprtaHsfmusr^anffwiU be" fesIsleSQ tnat Je^ally^ 
quietly and peaceably. AH the power the capitalist pos- 
sesses of oppresstiIg"te^poor, is derived from popular igno- 
rance. Let but the public mind be enlightened on all sub- 
jects, and tyranny and oppression will cease in proportion. 
Therefore, look well to your common schools, as know- 
ledge is power. Teach your children their rights, and, 
knowing them, how to maintain them : teach them, also, 
not to violate the rights of others ;- for if we do not respect 
the rights and feelings of others, how can we expect others 
'to respect ours ? - 

(j:^ ** Perform fearlessly what you believe to be right. Never 
mind the opposition made by your enemies. They cannot harm 
you. The thrusts of those who hate or envy you will never hurt 
you, if you are faithful to your duty. Let truth, justice, and in- 
tegrity,- be on your side, and you may resist a host. With theset 
one may chase a thousand, and two can put ten thousand to flight." 

Mansfield. 

This is an exceeding good lesson, from which all may' 
profit. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FUNDAMENTAL ERKOR3 OP GOVERNMENTS. 

Thb fundameDtal errors of governments may be all 
classed under tliree. heads. 

The first grand error has been the establishment of the 
principle, that property rightly belongs not to him that 
makes it, but to him that has power to take it from him 
that does make it^ From tliis error, springs almost all the 
'Wars and contentions between tribes, nations, kings and 
individuals. The robber justifies himself on the ground 
of the admission of this error, somewhat consistently too. 

The second is in confirming the usurpations of kingly 
despots in seizing the elements of Nature ; making them 
their own private property, and dictating the terms upon 
■which the r^st of mankind might enjoy tiiem. This error 
is the grand lever by which the king and the capitalist are 
enabled to deprive the producers of wealth of the fruits of 
their industry ; reduce them to beggary, starvation and 
death, just as it may suit their pleasure. 

The third, is the right claimed by kings and governments 
of interfering with ,tbe products of labor, by causing them 
to represent more labor than it has cost to produce them ; 
and by making them cost more labor than is required to 
produce them. From the prevalence of this error, arises 
the right of kings and governments to debase the currency 
of a country, either by the means of base metal, or paper 
money ; thereby swindling the producers of wealth out of 
the fruits of their industry : also, all the cheating, swind- 
ling tncks of commerce, banking, shaving, &c. 

In lieu of the above errors, we propose some fundamen- 
tal curative truths; by the universal understanding of 
>cial evils, which at present 
mankind, will be destroyed, 
operty be the rightful own- 
, when given in exchange 
r an equivalent; that is, of 
every man has an unequi- 
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vocal right to, or a weak or poor man lias no right to live. 
Has a man a right to his own limbs ? Surely, no man will 
deny this. But we deny that he has any better right to his 
own limbs, than he has to whatever is produced by theqi. 
If any man has a right to take from another any portion 
of what he makes, what portion is it? If it is in propor- 
tion to Ms power, then it folIou'S, as a matter of course, 
that if A be strong enough, or rich enough, he may take 
from B every thing he makes; and, finally, starve him to 
death. But this right we deny. The only just and right- 
ful first owner to a piece of property, is he who makes it. ■ 

Second, Let all laws and customs be abolished which 
confound the natural or intrinsic value of the elements of 
nature with the products of man's labor. The custom ol 
man in assuming exclusive ownership of the elements of 
nature, with the right to make another pay him for-the use 
of them, is too glaring an absurdity to require a serious 
argument. What would. yon think of a man who should 
undertake to require other men to pay him daily a certain 
sum of money ; say half as much as he could earn, or half 
a day's labor, because he ei^oyed the sunshine, or because 
he breathed the atmosphere ? Would you not think this a 
very strange requirement? Surely, you would. But, 
strange as it may appear, this very thing is effected, virtu- 
ally, to an immense extent, in the form of rent for the use 
of land. There is just as much propriety and honesty in 
exacting pay for the use of either, because no man ever 
did or can make either; therefore, has no right to sell or 
exact pay for the use of either, Al| this, and much more 
tyranny and injustice arises from the error of confounding 
l£ie value of the elements of nature with -that of human 
labor, and has perplexed and bewildered almost all writers 
on Political Economy, and has rendered their w^orks so 
unintelli^ble, so " unnatural and paradoxical." 

For a more perfect i 
sulgect, the reader is rel 
done the subject ample j 

Third. For a remedy : 
pose that the gold and 
standard weights of the 
modities are weighed, 
be most coavenient. Le 
iX present, ten per cent 
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carets wliich should never be allowed to be altered; be- 
cause, if they were, the effect would be the same as if the 
measures of length and capacity had been altered. Now 
suppose the dollar equal in weight to one ounce avoirdu' 
pois; sixteen dollars would weigh one pound, and frac- 
tional parts would be twenty pennyweights to the dollar, 
or twenty five-cent pieces— halves and quarters in propor- 
tion. Gold pieces should be of correspondkig weight; 
then, as the relative exchangeable value is at this time as 
oae to sixteen, it will follow, that one gold piece of an 
ounce weight, would be equal to sixteen dollars, or ounces 
of silver. No piatter what the pieces be called, so they 
do but correctly indicate the weight and finsness, which 
was the original object in stamping coins — nothing more. 
Sufficient having been said on this point in the ssventh 
chapter, we pass on, 

K.such a system were once established over the com- 
mercial world, it would break up all the money ju^ling 
of the world, because every body would understand the 
enbject, and the producers of wealth would never submit 
to tiie impositions they now suffer in consequence of their 
present ignorance of the nature of it. There is, perhaps, 
no greater absurdity than the announcements we often see 
in the public papers in regard to the state of the " money 
■market" in which ^"-specie" is quoted at a "premium." 

Now this is what rctJly neter can exist, for the plain 

and simple reason, that a thing can never be worth more 

than itself. Can a bushel of wheat ever be worth more 

than a bushel of wheat? No, never. But a bushel of wheat 

is, sometimes, worth more money theui at others, but is 

never worth more wheat in the same place and at the 

same time. Neither can an ounce of silver be worth more 

than an ounce of silver, nor a dollar worth more than a 

it to all. Such an announce- 

ine of the gull-traps made use of 

in order to cover up the iniquity 

tioQS ; for the re^ meaning is 

y makers have debased or de- 

it of the circulating medium of 

the pretended premium. Such 

de use of "to Oajote and flatter 

I laborers, because they are the 

Lhe greatest power at tbe ballot 
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boxes ;" as Judge Hall says. It is one of the tricks of trade, 
by which things are i^ade to represent more labor than it 
costs to make them. 

If sach a plan as here proposed, and as once existed, 
when men were honest, there never could exist a necessity 
for an alteration of it, neither would it ever be allowed by 
the people. 

If an unusual influx of gold should happen to take place, 
by the discovery of it in larger quantities, or by the discovery 
of some process by which agiven quantity could be produced 
at less cost, or in less time than formerly, it Would, natur- 
ally, become cheaper ; or, in other words, an ounce would 
sell for a less number of dollars, or oiuices of silver. On 
the contrary, if gold should become more scarce, or cost 
more labor to produce the same quantity, than formerly, 
then it would, naturally, become dearer ; or, in other words, 
an ounce would exchange for more dollars or ounces of 
silver. But in no case would it ever hb necessary to alter 
the weight or fineness of the coins. One of the metals 
only should be made a legal tender in payment of debts ; 
the other should only be considered an article of commerce. 
If this were the case, no difficulty would occur in case the 
relative commercial values of the two metals should hap* 
pen to be disturbed. This is whereiji our own laws are 
defective, because they make g61d and silver both legal 
tenders in payment of debts ; the consequence was, that 
the gold was rapidly leaving the country to find a better 
price in Europe, where they gave sixteen dollars an ounce ; 
whereas, in this country, the law required ooly fifteen to 
be paid for it. -No one, therefore, would be willing to take 
fijteen dollars for an article that he could, get sixteen for. 
If the law, therefore, had made but one of the metals a 
legal tender, there would hi 
altered our gold coin as it ^ 
coins had been of equal we 
explained in the ninth chap 
wants refreslung, he had bet 

The copper coins do not e 
of the circulating medium, I 
nience to represent the sma 
altogether nominal. The c 
Hot over twenty-four cents pi 
there is forty to the pound, I 
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they were made so, it would be necessary, to prevent im- 
positionsj to restrict the number in any single payment, as 
it is in England at present — ^say not over ninety-nine. 
That such a provision would be of much utility, must be 
evident to all ; and would, in time, break up the money 
juggling of the world. 

TABLE OF VALUES AND EaUIVALENTS. 
Commodities. Prices. In Mills. Equivalents in owices. 

Gold, 816 00 per oz. 16,000 1 

Silver, 1 00 do. 1,000 16 

Tea, 75 lb. 750 340 

Leather, 62^ lb. 625 409.6 

Beeswax, 50 do. 500 512 

Coffee, 37i do. 375 682.6 

Copper, 25 do. 250 1,024 

Tin, 20 do. 200 1,280 

Sugar, 12i do. 125 2,040 

Buttery 10 do. 100 2,560 

. Ham, 7 do. 70 3,666.6 

Lard, 5 do. 50 5,120 

Iron, 4 do. 40 6,400 

Pork, 3 do. 30 8,533J 

Flour, 2 do. 20 12,800 

Hay, ' icent do. 5 51,200 

It must be evident, from an inspection of the above table, that as the products 
of labor become more and more concentrated, they become more and more valua^ 
ble : this arises principally from two causes. First, from the additional quanti^ 
of labor, for which the producer must be paid, or quit the business. Second, 
from the fact that they become more durable, less bulky, and can, therefore, be 
transported to H greater distance than before ; for all which the distant consumer 
is willing to pay in all cases where the article wanted cannot be produced at 
home. And, with this kind of intercourse, governments ought never be allowed 
to interfere, as all interference of the kind are violations of individual rights. As 
the exchangable value of all commodities arises from the quantity of labor re- 
quired to produce th^m, the last column shows that- one ounce of goI4 is equal 
in value to 512 ounces of beeswax, or thirty-two pounds. The reason is, that it 
requires the same amount ^f labor to produce and bring to market 512 ounces of 
beeswax, as it will one ounce of -gold : and so of all other commodities. When 
the mass of the people understand the truth of these principles, but one kind of 
weights will be used for weighing all things that are bought and sold by weight ; 
the mysteries of commerce will be developed, and mankind, from the necessity of 
the case, will be obliged to return to the practice of justice and^ honesty. Bot 
legal property, or money value in the elements, must first be abolished. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

HUMAN RIGHTS. 
The fnllnwinp^ Dpplar^tinn nf TTnmflTi RiglitSj waS ado pt- 

ed by t he Natioifel geform Associa4ion of Cincinna|; i , Ohio ^ 
-1040^ hnd it is in accordance with the principles con^ 
"csined therein, that this work is wtitten. .with a view jo 

pr omnt ft TnifJ ^ nm f, T^i^fi^^^^yry^rx^ mmnlriwrl 

"I'nerefore, we most ardently hope that all honest seekers 
after truth, who are disposed to render justice to their fel- 
low men, will give the document a careful, candid and 
unprejudiced consideration. To those who require ot 
others what they are unwilling to grant themselves, we 
have nothing to say. 

"declaeation of human rights. 

" We, the undersigned, citizens of ijie United States, hereby 
declare and make known to the world — v 

That, whereas, all heretofore systems of governments, th^i 
have been established for the purpose of regulating the civil affairs 
of mankind, have been, and still are, most glaringly unjust, oppres- 
sive, GTuel and tyrannical to a large portion of the human family, 
especially the working classes; by violating and depriving them of 
many of their dearest and most sacred rights* These statements 
we are ready to prove, by the most unequivocal evidence^ to the 
satisfaction of aU honest and candid minds disposed to render their 
fellow men justice. 

" j-om time immemorial, a self-constitut ed, select and powerful 
Ji aye usiiiTiM ihu law-iimkiiig p6V<^ey,"ancl have "Imposed the 
fruits of th ejriniquity and unrigRfeous' frnactments~u p~on a large 
ypajority Qp HftTF mgrglgnorahT, we ak and defenceless fello w men^ 
w ithout their will or co nsent^ ~ "^ *" 

" /l^iejLhaYe dgCgiVethis by cunni ng sophis ms, learned mysticisms, 
and thft "i^r^"jTn^g7?f"uliineaning words, totally^ disregarding the 
iHgKtn nnH fnnlingrnf t\\^\x fHIg^ jnfth. " They havp givpn US erxor 
fny ^ith/iinH OT tfi inr error. ThejTIiavegivfiiwiitniviuug fui ilghtT 



dnd right fpy wrongP evinbr goodrsonTgood for evil. They have 
given us a code of laws which thetnselves admit to be contrary 
and in opposition to all natural right, and pronounce them ^^paru' 
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doxical and unnatural instUtUions^^ — made them legal and binding 
on their fellow men ; and, for the slightest breach thereof, have in- 
flicted the most grievous pains and pen^ties. 

They have invented false maxims in regard to the appropriation 
of the land ; acted upon them as though they were based upon 
truth ; at the same time Mr. Biackstone admits the whole to be a 
• mere fiction. ' This fraud, being committed, was legalized, made 
binding on society,* was continued and perpetuated over the civilized 
world down to the present time ; b y which means, a large majority ^ 
ofrngnkinH hftvft been de p rived oF their natural and unaliena ble 
r ight to the free use of God's earth^j hvhich He gave to no man in 
puilituiUr, but ihe iree iise to all mankind, in ages past, present, 
and to come,) except on the terms dictated by our self-made lords 
and masters. Rpsidfts whic h* we have been d e prived of our r ight 
to enjoy the fruits of our j|w n toil and industry, thereby redu<5ing 
us to a s tatft Qf rie pen dencet poverty, slavery and des titution. 

All these unjust, false principles, legal . fra^ids and ^ia,ctments, 
we unhesitatingly dissent from, abjure, repudiate and reject, from 
this time, henceforth and forever. 

In lieu thereof, we propose, for the government of civil society, 
-a simple code of laws, based upon natural and immutable justice, 
<jrod's holy law of righteousness and equity — it being in perfect 
accordance. with man's natural and unalienable rights ; and by a full 
knowledge of which only, can society be regenerated and redeemed 
from its poverty, wretchedness, hypocrisy, infidelity, crime. and 
misery ; and, by its genial influence, render mankind virtuous and 
happy, and will be the certain means of accomplishing, practically, 
the benign precepts • of the gospel. 

The natural and unalienable rights of all men, without excep- 
tion, jure: . . , , 

First. The right to personal security in an uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty — his limbs, his health and his reputation 

Second. The right to own and possess, as bona-fide property, 
whatever may be made^or produced by the energies or capabilities 
of the body and limbs of which he only is the rightful owner. A nd 
such property he has an indisputable ri^ht^to keep. consui|aft^j|^|g 
stroy, at pleasure, to give or bequeath, to self or exchange ;^ ,.^d 
when ne giv es up anv portion oi it , lor the use ot otherSy feeisTTn 
justice, entitled to an equivalent, but no more. 

Third. The right to the equal use ot kW the elements as they 
exist in a state of nature, to wit: air, sunshine, his due portion of 
land, and no more; water, fruits, vegetables, wild animals, fish* 
. &c. : also, whatever exists in the bowels of the earth. 

Fourth. The right to the full enjoyment of his religious opin- 
ions, and to worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science ; being accountable to Him alone for the same. 
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These truths, one and all, w e hold to be se lf-evident; andjtovi6- 
lafS^ ahy_parL2rihein, eithef^J|}r_goeernments or ijidividiialajJJ 
"^r ong, unjusr an d^nrlrfitfeous^hereRre bitr right to resist.. And, 
Tor t^t rutti~dflhese principles, w e ap peal to the feelings oflrf Z 
me n, Mut su bmit tne loilowing tesir Let any. individual, who may 
Ite^l disposed toDbjeui tu any of ihem, designate which right it is 
that he does not claim for himself, or is willing to renounce. 

COROLLARIES. 

1st. Any act which is, in its nature, wrong, never can be made 
right by the dictation of a despot, nor by the act of a l^islative 
body. 

9nH All pyf|f^nr»tg nf 1«Knr^ nr pi^irRn nal servjcfis, oughty in | u6tice^ 

to be exchanged on the basis of cost or equal amounts; taking ad 
* vantage ol the ftfecessities ot others; to obtain more, being robfe ry« 

3rd. {Slavery consists in being constrained to serve others to a 
greater extent than we are served in return* 

4t h^ Governments do wrong when they confer upo n, or grant a 
privilege or advantage to^an individual wnich cannot Fri safety bie 

granted to all. '' ~" « ■ -~ 

- — 6th. Tho only, remuneration any individual has a right to de-* 
mand of another, for the use of property, is wear and tear, or 
depreciation. 

These five corollaries being naturally deduced from the Decla- 
ration of Rights, may be, therefore, laid down as axioms.' 
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We shall, perhaps, be told that such principles, as here 
advocated, can never be I'educed to practice. This we 
freely admit, so long as society is governed and controlled 
by our present " unnatural and paradoxical institutions,'* 
whicn prevent us from doing right, and impel us to do 
wrong. To remove them, is our object and aim — ^not to 
blame or censure individuals ; for, whether we be right 
doers or wrong doers, we are equally the victims of their 
baneful and corrupting influence — a man daring not be 
honest if he would. All we ask for,' is common justice, 
nothing more : if this cannot be had, is it not all nonsense 
to speak of religion and morality? Surely, it is. 

But justice can and will be had. Let but these principles 
be disseminated and understood by the mass of mankind, 
and aU the combinedeff jrts of error, darkness and tyranny, 
cannot prevent the triumphant reign of Truth and Justice. 

In conclusion of tnis chapter we shall quote some pas- 
sages Scorn the celebrated Blackstone, which are directly 
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to the point we wish to elucidate ; and, tiian which, we, 
think, nothing better can be written or said. He says 
vol. 1, page 124: 

tjThe principal aim of society is to protect individuals in the en* 

j oyment of those absolute rigtits wnich were vested in them by the 

I mmutabie laws of tiature, b ut which could not be preserved in 

peace without thaL nmtuld assistance and intercours e which is gainc " 

Bythe mstitiitiondr^^ social COH mtinifaes." "^ Hence it 

foll^ St thnt rV f^^°* °^^ pi^irYia.^r oy^yj nf^hnmnn Iftwsj i?"rn t»/nti, 

Such tights as are social and relative, result flroffi, and are poste* 
rior to the formaition of states and societies ; so that to maintain 
and regulate these, is clearly but a subsequent (or after) considera- 
tion. And, therefore, the principal view of human laws is, or 
aught alwckys to 5e, to explain, protect and enforce stick rights as 
are absolute^ which are 9 in themselves , few and simple,^"* [And, we 
say, easily understood.] 

" The absolute rights of man, considered as a free* agent," en- 
dowed with discernment to know good from evil, (or pleasure from 
pain,) and with power of choosing those measures which appear to 
him to be most desirable, (or will afford the greatest amount of hap- 
piness or pleasurfible sensations,) are usually summed up in one 
general appellation, and denominated 'the natural liberty of man^ 
kind.' This natural liberty consists, properly, in a power of acnng 
as one thinks fit, without any restraint or control, unless by the law 
of nature — ^being a right inherent in us by birth, and one of the 
gifts of God to man at his creation," [or whenever He brings him 
into existence.] 

" Political or civil liberty, which is that of a member of society, 
is no other than natural liberty, so far restrained by human laws, 
and no farther, than is necessary and expedient for the general 
advantage of the public." [That is, than will promote the greatest 
amount of happiness.] Hence, we may collect, that the law which 

* There is much mitunderatandipg in regard to the term, free agency. Man 
U only free to do good; he is never free to do himself an injary, or inflict on 
himself pain, as every one may know by appealing to his own feelings and expe- 
rience. Trae, men do often injure themselves ; but self-injury is never the object 
of a deliberate, or voluntary act, must be evident to all. When men do injure 
themselves, it is clearly attributable, either to habitual ignorance or a want of 
reflection in not looking to ultimate consequences. Besides, **free agent ^' is a 
solecism, or paradox ; each member of the term annulling the other, like two 
negatives in the same sentence. Agent, being one who i^ required and bound 
to execute the will of another ; therefore, can, in no sense, be free. If man be 
bat an agents he cannot be free ; if he be frte to act as he tct7/s, ehooeee, or 
pleates, he cannot be an agent. This is dear. Therefore, the term *< ^ree agenii* 
is an absurdity. 
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restrains a man from doing miscHef to his fallow citizens, thougk 
it diminishes the natural, increases the civil liberty of mankind; 
but every wanton and causeless restraint of the will of the subject, 
whether practised by a monarch, a nobility, or a populai assembly, 
is a degree of tyranny." [And, to resist it, is obedience to God.] 

^ • 

Now, we should like to know, if anything can be writ- 
ten more radical than the foregoing sentiments of Mr. 
Blackstone ? Again he says, page 40, vol. 1 : 

" As, therefore, the Creator is a being not only of infinite potoer 
and tdsdortty but' also of infinite goodness , He has been pleased so 
to contrive the constitution and frame of humanity, that we should 
want no other prompter to enquire after and pursue the rule of 
right, but our own self-love, that universal principle of action. 
For he has so intimately connected, so inseparably interwoven the 
laics of Eternal Justice^ with the happiness of each individual, that 
the latter cannot be obtained but by observing the former; and if 
the former be punctually obeyed, it cannot but induce^he latter. 
[That is, the happiness of mankind cannot be attained but by act- 
ing in accordance with the laws of Eternal Justice, as put forth in 
the * declaration of human rights.' And if they are punctually 
obeyed, and human rights are not violated, it cannot fail to induce 
universal happiness amo'ig mankind.] In consequence of which 
mutual connection of justice and human felicity, He has not per- 
plexed the law of nature with a multitude of abstracted rules and 
precepts, referring merely, to the fitness or unfitness of [artificial] 
things, as some have vainly surmised ; but has graciously reduced 
the riile of obedience to this one paternal precept, ' THAT MAN 
SHOULD PURSUE HIS OWN HAPPINESS.' This is the 
foundation of what we call ethics, or natural law. For the several 
articles into which it is branched in our systems, amount to no 
more .than demonstrating that this or that action tends to man's leal 
happiness, and, therefore, very justly concluding that the perform- 
ance of it is a part of the law of nature; or, on the other hand, 
that this or that action is destructive Ao man's 'real happiness, and, 
therefore, that the law of nature forbids it. [Therefore a virtue in 
us to resist its operations.}^ 

" Thislaw of nature b eing c oeval with man kinds and die ted 
by ^od himself.ls7 of course . jgMpgrior in obl i£a*^nn. fa nny nfhpr 

tr^g^j^tRdtnggver all tll^l^obfia. jn all mnntrifta, nr\f\ at ftll tiy^fta : 

fio liurmnl^aws are of any v alidituif^onirary to this; and wcJkjtf 
THem as are v alid, derive all their force, and_ all tM^' ^^'^^wif^z 
medxatety'or iir mediately, from this OrigiT jgl, 
— i^^tttr iu ordei lo apply tnis to tne particular exigencies of each 
individual, it is still necessary to have recourse to reason, whose 
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office it is to discover, by considering what method [or moral ac- 
Uon] will tend the most effectually to [promote] our own substantial 
happiness. And if our reason were always clear and perfect, un- 
ruffled by, passion, unclouded by prejudice, unimpaired by disease 
or intemperance', the task would be pleasant and easy — uoe should 
need no other guide bu^ this. But every man now finds the con- 
trary in his own experience ; that his reason is corrupt^ and hts 
understanding full of ignorance and error.^^ 

So says Blackstone. Now the great question upon which 
our happiness and the p^ace of mankind depends, is, are 
these doctrines true? Surely, no one can doubt their truth, 
if he but lay aside his prejudices long enough to examine 
the subject, and appeal to his own unbiased judgment, his 
own natural feelings, his own observation and experience, 
especially when he takes into view his oWn relative con- 
nection with the rest of liis species. Let him but do this, 
and he will find his task pleasant and easy, and cannot 
fiul to come to right conclusions, if he is a sincere seeker 
after truth, and is disposed to be just to his fellow men. 
"Prove all things — hold fast that which is good." 

If, then, these doctrines be true, why is it that so much 
crime and misery exi^t in the world, while the universal 
and ever continuous and most ardent desire of all men id 
to enjoy happiness? We ask, why is it? It is because a 
"paradoxical and unnatural" system of artificial law has 
been imposed upon us, by which our reason has been 
blinded and corrupted, and our understanding perverted 
by the ignorance and errors of those who have heretofore 
controlled our destiny. They have mistaken the right road 
to happiness themselves, by violating the divine law which 
governs our being ; we have followed our blind guides, 
and, consequently, have all fallen into the ditch of misery 
together. 

The fundamental error of our lordly ancestors has been 
this ; that we promote our own happiness best by violating 
the rights of others, in monopolizing and making private 
property of the elements of nati;re, which were the free 
gift of God in common to All mankind, and by plundering 
others of the fruits of their industry. This, then, is the 
false notion that has corrupted our hearts and our reason, 
blinded our eyes, and prevented us from having a clear 
Tiew of our ovni true interest, or the. right road to hap- 
piness. 
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Let ihankind but see clearly the way to promote and 
secure their own happiness, and it will be accomplished—* 
nothing can prevent it; — 

" For [as Blackstone says] God has so intimately connected, sd 
inseparably interwoven the laws of eternal justice with the happi- 
ness of each individual, that the latter cannot be attained but by 
observing the former; and if the former be punctually obeyed, it 
cannot fail to induce the latter. He has also graciously reduced 
the law of obedience to this one paternal precept, that man should 
pursue his ovm hajppiness^ 

And this is the whole social and moral duty of man. 
This divine and immutable la^V, Mr. Blackstone says, 

" Being coeval with mankind, and dictated by God himself, is, 
of course, superior in obligation to any other. It is binding over 
all the globe, in all countries, and at all times ; no human laws are 
of any validity if contrary to this; and such of them as are valid, 
derive all their force and all their authority from this [divine] 
original." 

* . 

It is in the violation of this great fundamental and im« 
mutable law of eternal justice, that we find a solution to 
that strange and monstrous anomaly which stares us in the 
face in all so called civiUzed countries where the popula- 
tion is dense : 

" That the great evil which, in these modern times, most per 
plexes society and bewilders political economists, is OVER PRO- 
DUCTION! that, in consequence of the people producing too 
much, they therefore have too little ! that the scarcity of consumers 
is owing to an excess of population ! and that the power of the 
country to create unbounded wealth, is the cause of the unbounded 
destitution and wretchedness of its inhabitants." 

Charles Rowcroft^s Ned Lacy, 

What a paradoxical and unnatural state of afiairs it is! 
but it is truly described. The few have made shipwreck of 
their own happiness, and prevented the many from pursu- 
ing theirs, by violating the immutable law of eternal jus- 
tice* But the evident truth is, we secure our own happi-^ 
ness best by promoting that of others. For if we do not 
respect the rights and feelings of others, with what degree 
of consistency can we expect others to respect ours? We 
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shonid be insane if we did. Therefore it is plain thatx»tlr 
interest and duty is but one and the same tiling. We shall 
lose nothing by making all men our friends; neither shall 
we gain anything by making one single man an enemy , 
And, 



"For modes of faith, let graceless bigots fight; 
His can't be wrong, whose life^is in the right." 



Pope, 



Seize upon truth, wherever found. 
On christian or on heathen ground ; 
Among your friends, among your foes,— 
The plant 's divine, where'er it grows. 

Cowper. 

The strongest evidence we can have of the truth of any- 
thing, is the evidence of our own senses. The next 
strongest "is analogy; and the weakest, and least to be de- 
pended upon, is that of testimony, vmtteh or oral : but, 
remember, we are never convinced of the truth or falsehood 
of anything becausef we will or choose: it is the force of 
evidence, which convinces us of the truth of what is pro- 
posed, and if we disbelieve, it is because there is a lack of 
evidence. Therefore, we should not blame Or censure 
others, because they do not believe as we do. We violate 
the great law if we do. We shall now quote another gem 
from Pope, to show that he and Blackstone perfectly coin- 
cided in regard to the doctrines just advanced. 

** Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul, 
Reason's comparing balance regulates the whole; 
Man, but for this, (self-love,) no action could attend, 
And, but for that, (reason,) were action to no end." 

The above four lines constitute a volume on human na- 
ture, and is worthy of much serious consideration. 

Now, if the foregoing doctrines be true, we are irresisti- 
bly dravni to the conclusion, thj5,t every person that does 
a vnrong act, is, to that degree, insane ; and it would seem 
that the idea is becoming prevalent, from the complexion 
of many of the decisions latterly given in our courts of 
justice in various parts of the country. If it be so, it is 
clear that, instead of pursuing the delinquent with ven- 
geance, pains and penalties, it is the imperative duty of 
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those who wish to reform mankind, to endeavor to remove 
the temptations which cause them to err, and convince 
them of their errors. 

Convince a man of his error, and he will do right with- 
out compulsion ; if you cannot do this, vain and fruitless 
will be your endeavors to reform him. An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth ten thousand pounds of cfire. But we 
should always be extremely careful, while we require 
others to do right, that we ourselves are not doing wrong; 
thereby teaching wrong much faster and stronger by ex- 
ample, than we teach right by mere precept. 

This has been the great error of our original law- 
makers : they have been the first and greatest aggressors 
and violators of right themselves ; at the same time not 
only requiring others to be just, but also to submit quietly 
to their tyrannous impositions. And if an oppressed indi- 
vidual dared but attempt to do himself justice, or murmur 
a complaint, he must be strangled to death — ^have his head 
chopped oflF, or dopmed to drag out a miserable existence 
wi4;hin the walls of a fieshrconsuming, solitary dungeon. 
And this, they have h^d the unblushing audacity to cal! 
justice. What ^^paradoxical and unnatural institutions .'" 

What a sad reflection it is to think of^ that such a 
talented man, such a profound thinker as Blackstone was 
who could demonstrate and explain so perfectly, in sucl 
simple yet dignified language, the divine law of immutable 
justice, should forget himself, or disregard and entirely laj 
aside those fundamental principles he had set out with : 
that he should devote, perhaps, the best portion of his lift 
to the task of surrounding with mystery and sophistry, in 
defence of a set of laws pretended to have for their object 
the good government of society, which, as a whole, he 
must have well known to be an outrageous violation of the 
great law of immutable justice, which, he tells us, is supe- 
rior to all other laws ; and, if contrary to it, are of no va- 
lidity whatever. But so it is ; the short-sighted selfishness 
of tiie king and the capitalist must be served, if he wrote 
at all, or else have lost his head. 
j We are now through with fundamental principles, and 
shall call the attention of the reader to the consideration 
of some special measures, which have been adopted in 
\ various countries, for the alleged purpose of inducing the 
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prosperity of the people, but which, we propose to show, 
have quite a contrary effect. They are as follows : 

First. Permanent Funded Debts, whether of a national 
character, or otherwise. 

Second. The Banking system. 

Third. Tariffs, under the plea of Protection* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PERMANENT FUNDED DEBTS. 

We have been so long under the dominion of error — 
have become so familiar with it, dnd look upon it^rith 
such complacency, that the simple announcement of the 
truth startles us almost with affright. But the time has 
now arrived when it must be told ; suffering humanity im- 
periously demands it. Let this be our apology. 

Some political wiseacres have told us, that public debts 
are public blessings ; but they have never explained the 
subject, nor told us why, nor who were the receivers of 
the blessings, and at whose cost and suffering these bless- 
ings were paid ; or, rather, who they are forcibly filched 
from. The re is, perhaps, among all the schemes invented 
for the' pm^t>Ose of enablm ^ Ih i ^ few to live a t ttfg expengig 
of the many, n one beiteHldlc uldl^d'tir'Worf this ena tEah 
the establishmen t of pei'ilikiienU^' landed debts ; because, 
every body JtnoWS QiaL interest, at six pel* cent., in less 
than seventeen years, will eqtial the capital invested. 
Now, we should like to know b y wh at rule of right, ju stice 
or equity, when the original sum borro wed has once been 
honestly paid, whv it snould oe paid aj^ain, and that, too, 
ihany times over, and by those who never borrowed it, nor 
PVAr har^ thfr "Stf> nf it? How cau a man owe anythin g to 
another previous to his own birth ? or, to another, I rom 
whnm hp. |^flg j}f ^yeT received anything? i^roduce rs of 
wealth, it is for us to look into this matter! ^^ 

TEe ftict, that if only one dollar being invested perma- 
nently, and so continued long enough, would require all 
the money in the world to pay the interest, is proof that 
there is something fundamentally wrong in the principle. 
When we purchase a coat, a hat, or a pair of shoes, we 
pay for them but once ; and if the seller should demand 
pay a second time, he would only be laughed at — every 
body at once perceiving the absurdity of the demand. 
JYet^ if we purchase a large sum of money, or even only 
prnmisfi&ofjnoney — (on time, as the money jugglers say)^^ 
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purchase a canftl> a rail road, gas works,- water works^ or 
^fiipr piihlin imp rovement) or purchase an eypensive wa r. 
they are required to bae paid for many times over, anc^ the 
oblig ations transmitted to future geHerations; D y which 
miiiins, the members of society are born into the world in 
two distinct classes, possessing unequal rights at birth, 
namely, debtors and creditors, though no transactions have 
yet occurred between the parties, fn other words, the 
greatest portion-of mankind are born with saddles on their 
backs, and a lordly few, ready booted and spurred, to 
ride them. « , 

We ask^ now, is there any justice in such operations? 
Surely, there is not. But, producers of wealth, this is a 
question for you to decide ; for it is you who are born with 
saddl€;3 on your bcfchs, and jou alone foot up a;id pay all 
these bills of expense. We do contend, that when a debt 
has been once paid back by the interest, that it is, and 
ought in justice to be, cancelled; for, whatever the debtor 
pays beyond this, he receives no equivalent for; neither is 
there any justice in forcing the payment of it. 

There has been no scheme yet invented, by the money 
lords of the world, that consummates and brings to perfec- 
tion, with more certainty, that perplexing paradox, ob- 
servable in all civilized countries, ( where the people suffer 
from over-production — where the scarcity of consumers is 
owing to an excess of population, and the power of a 
country to- create unbounded wealth Is tHe cause of the 
poverty and destitution of its inhabitants,) than the estab- 
lishment of funded permanent debts. Nothing has ^ nv>re 
certain tendency to make the. rich richer, and the poor 
poorer; and if the practipe is persisted iuy a time must 
come when there will not be money enough in the world 
to pay the interest on the investments. 

The public debt of Great Britain has been paid and re- 
paid to the original Creditors, or their successors, several 
times over: why, then, in the name of justice, should it 
be paid again?. Let the producers of wealth answer, as 
they alone are the sufferers. I^ our view of the matter, 
the wisest, the mo^t just and virtuous act the British gov - 
ernment could do would be to wipe out at a stroke, as it 
were with a i^onge, the whole stupendous pauper-making 
contrivance — ^**get rid of such excrescences — cast off such 
burdens' —abolish such blighting, witherifig cu^s. How 
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many hearts it would make glad, np tongM pan tdl» it 
would be wortiiy of a universal juUiee. 

We shall, no doufot.be told that> to aboHah gueh dcb ts^ 
would be gross injustice, inasmuch as it would reduce to 
want and beggary many widows and oiphans. There is 
some weight, to be sure, in this argument ; but it is trans- 
cendently outweighed by the obnsiJeration that ^ much 
greater number, not only of widows and orphans, but the 
great mass of the industrious classes are continually being 
reduced, not only t6 want and beggary, but also to pau* 
perism, starvation and untimely death, by their continu*- 
ance. Surely, such an objector must be one of those 
characters desoribed in the gospel, with a beam in his own 
eye, looking for a mote in that of his brother's — can strain 
at a gnat, and yet swallow a camel, when the case re- 
quires it. 

We shall now quote Thoma* Jefferson (that firm, un- 
flinching advocate of tiie people's rights) on the subject of 
funded debts. Vol. 4, page 19^ in his letter to John W. 
Eppes, he says : v 

^* It is wise, and should be fundamental, in a government di» 
posed to cherish its credit and at the same time to restrain the use 
of it within the limits of its faculties, ' never tQ borrow a dollar 
without laying a tax in the same instant for paying the interest an- 
nually, and the principal within a given term ; and to consider that 
tax as pledged to the creditors on the public faith. On such a 
pledge as this, sacredly observed, a government may always com- 
mand, on* a reasonable ihterest, all the lendable m^^ney of their 
eiticens^ while the necessity of an equivalent tax is a salutary warn- 
ing to them and their constituents against oppressions, bankruptcy 
and, its inevitable consequence, revolution. But the term of re- 
demption must be moderate, and, at any rate, witl^n their rightful 
powers. But what linfiits, it will be asked, does this presoribe to 
their rightful powers 1 What is to hinder them from creating a 
perpetual debt? The laws of nature answer. The earth belongs 
to the limngy riot to the dead. The will and power of man expire 
with his life by natur'jV law. Some societies give k an artificial 
continuance, fpr the encouragenient of industry;] or, rather, for 
the encouragement of specuflation and injustice ;] tome refuse it, 
as our aboriginal neighbors, whom we call barbarians. The gene- 
rations of men may be cohsidefbd as bodies, or corporations. Each 
generation has the usufinict of the earth during the period of its 
continuance. When H ceases toexist^the usufruct passes on i^ 
the succeeding geaenaionifr»e and oaincumbefts^t and so on suo- 
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cessively fropi one generation to $mother forever. We may con- 
sider each generation as a distinct nation^ with a right, by the will 
of its majority, to bind themselves, but none to bind the succeed- 
ing generation, more than the inhabitants of another country. 

*^ The period of a generation, or the term of its life, is deter- 
mined by the laws of mortality, which« varying a little only in dif- 
ferent climates, offer a general average, to be found by observation. 
I turn, for instance, to Buffon^s tablesy of 33,994 deaths, and the 
ages at which they happened, and 1 find, of the numbers of all 
ages lining at one moment, half will be dead in twenty-four years 
and eigh^ months. But (l^aying out mi^rs, who have not the 
power of self-government,) of the adul^^of twenty-one yecurs of 
age) livipg at one moment, a majority of whom act for society, one- 
half will be dead in eighteen years and eight months. At nineteen 
years, then, from the date of a contract, the majority of the con- 
tractors are dead, and their contract with them. Let this general 
theory be applied to a particular case. Suppose the annual i>irths 
of the State of New York to be 23,994 : the whole number of its 
inhabitants, according to 6uffon, will be 617,703, of all ages. Of 
these, there would constantly be 269,?86 minors and 348,417 adults^ 
of which last, 174,290 will be a majority^ Suppose thc^ majority, 
on the first day of the year 1794, had borrowed a sum of 'money 
equal to the fee simple value of the State, and to have consumed 
it in eating, drinking, and making merry in their day ; or, if you 
please, in quarreling and fighting with their unoffending neighbors. 
Within eighteen years and eight months, one-half of the adult oitj- 
zens are dead. Till t^en, being the majority, they might rightfully 
levy the interest of their debts on then^selves and their fellow 
revelers, or fellow champions.. But, at that period, a new majority 
have come into place, in their own right,. onc^ not under the rights^ 
the conditions J or laws of their predecessors. Are they bound to 
acknowledge the debt — ^to consider the preceding generation as 
having had a right to eat up the whole soil of their country in the 
course of a life — to alienate it from them ; (for it would be an 
alienation to the creditorsj) and would they think themselves either 
legally or morally bound to ^ive up their country and emigrate to 
another for stfbsistencc ? Every one would eay, no: that the soil 
is the gift of God to the living, as much (is U had been to the de- 
ceased generation ; and tJiat th^ laws of nature impose no obligation 
on them to PAY THIS DEBT. And jdthough, like some other 
natural rights, this has not yet enteifed into any declaration of rights, 
it is no less a law, afid ought to be acted on by hmest governments. 
It is, at the same time, a salutary curb oji the spirit of war and in- 
debtment, which, since the modem theory of the peippetuation of 
debt, has drenched the,earth with blood, and crushed its inhabitants 
under imrdens e^'er accumulating, 
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"Had this principle been declared in the British Bill of Rights, 
England would have been placed under the happy disability of 
waging eternal war, and of contracting her thousand millions of 
public debt^ In seeking then for an ultimate term for the redemp- 
tipn of our debts, let us rally jo this principle, and provide for their 
paynieni within the term of nineteen years at the - farthest. Our 
government has not, as yet, begun to act on the rule of loans and 
taxation going hand in hand. Had any loan taken place in my 
time, I should have strongly urged a redeeming tax. For the loan 
which hasheen made since tjie last session of Congress, we should 
now set the example of expropriating some particular tax' sufficient 
to pay the interest annually, and the principal within the fixed term,, 
less than nineteeh years. And I hope yourself and your committee 
will render the immo>:al service of introducing this practice." 

So hoped Thonias Jefferson. But those hoirorable gen- 
tlemen never rendered their fellow-citizens that immortal 
service : it remains yet to be consummated, and is one of 
the great duties incumbent on the National Refpitaers. 
It cannot be expected that our legislators will abolish the 
present pernicious practice of funding debts, until driven 
into the measure by the people: then they must do it. 
Let us " c£tst off such burdens, get rid of such excresceh- 
ces." According to Mr.* Jefferson's principle, a debt ought 
to be extinguished in less than nineteen years, by the pay- 
ment of principal and interest, on the ground that one 
generation has no' right to tax d. future. Now this would 
be a great improvemeftt on the present practices of gov- 
ernments, and, we believe, is a principle that has not yet 
been recognised by any. But,l)y this principle, it appears 
that, the original stim woufd be more than twice paid : 
why should it? If the original sum borrowed ought, in 
justice, to be paid twice over, why not three 'times, four 
times, or. ad injfinitum ^ Why hot? 

Cannot some qf our men of talent and learning, some 
of the "business community," answer theae questions? 
They must be answeped, and that, too, satisfactorily, be- 
cause the producers of the wealth of the world \yant to 
know why, or wherefore, tliat those who produce nothing, 
should claim the ownership of everything? Produjcers of 
wealth, ask yourselves why ? No^ only why ^ould one 
generation be allowed to saddle another with their own 
debts, but why the same generation should be 4;ompelled 
to pay the same debt twice over ? , Producers of vs^ealth, 
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the/ duty of abolishing these \*paradaxtcai ani^ tmnatural 
institutions^^ deyolves on yt>u. 

The following article appeared lately in one of the public 
papers, and is admirably calculated to iUustrate^ the per- 
nicious, degrading knd enslaving nature of permanent 
funded debts : ^ 

" The two Presei^ts. — A gentleman, fifty years ago, gaVe his 
daughter, at her birth, a diamond ring which cost fifteen hundred 
dollars, which she still has in her possession, and will no doubt con- 
tinue to remain in the family. Another gentleman, [of more saga- 
city of course,] at the same time, gave bis daughter fifteen hundred 
dollarsin money, which was invested for her use at seven per cent.^ 
compound inter^t; and as no part of the amount was used, the 
sum, at this day, hais accumulated to forty-four thousand, one hun- 
dred and eighty-two dpllars and fifty cents! while the other lady's 
diamond ring remains.at its original value." 

« 

And so also would the money have remained at its ori- 
ginal value, but for the existence of our unjust, " unnatural 
and paradoxical institutions.^^ By what operation of en-^ "^ 
chantment is it that a^ny thing can, in fifty years, or in any 
length of time whatever, become two thousand nine hundred 
and forty-jive^ times more valuable than itself, merely be,- 
cause the owner of it did not use it ? For this is the true 
state of the case, and is a question that cannot be answer- 
ed, except by attributing it to the existence of our, unjusr 
^^ unnatural and paradoxical institutions.^^ For it is a, self- 
evident proposition, that no thing wliatcver c^n possibly ever 
become more valuable than itself. This mysterious result 
cannot be accomplishied by means of a house, a coat, uor 
a hat, nor by anything short of the almighty dollar ; nei- 
ther could it be done by that, if the human intellects had 
not been bewildered and confounded by the money jug- 
glers of the world. 

Here we perceive an individual in the ownership of fif- 
teen hundred dollars, which she did not choose to^use her- 
self, but lent it to another. At the end of fifty years, it is 
found that, after returning the original sum, (fifteen hun- 
dred dollars,) there is still due the lender the enormous 
sum of forty-two thousand six hundred and eighty-two 
dollars — or the dame number of ounces of solid silver, 
which, is about 2,761 pounds avoirdupois, or one ton, 761 
pounds, for which the receiver Is exonerated, by law, from 
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.givjing the least shadow of ah equivalent^ yet it requires 
273 years of hard labor and toil to accumulate or earn it; 
. which is two thousand nine hundred and forty five times 
greater.than the original sum. Now if we divide this suni 
by 156, which is as many ddlld,rs as any working man can 
make in a year over and above his own keeping, being 
fifty cents per day, and is a very liberal allowance, we 
shall find it will require a man, so employed in unremit- 
ting toil, 273 years to accumulate this sum ! It is impos- 
sible for it to be accumulated, except at the expense of so 
-p^much labor. The. question then is, who gets the money <nvi 
who performs the lahor? The analysis shows us that, if we 
allow tibirty years for the period which a man is able -only 
to apply himself to daily hard labor, nindty^one human beings 
must devote the most valuable portion of their lives to per- 
petual toil, slavery and degradation, ih order that one may 
devote but a single life to useless idleness ! 

Thus is produced in society, ^' satiety on the one hand — 
starvation on the other. ^* Is this right? Isit just? Will 
any honest man advocate the existence of such ^^unnaturcd 
Und paradoxical institutions^^ for one moment? Surely not. 
Is it any wonder that the working classes are doomed to 
poverty and pauperism ? Is it any wonder tiiat so many 
of the poor are vicious and corrupt, when laws and cus- 
toms, which produce such results, are called by the rich 
good? Can we expect the people to become virtuous and 
happy while controlled by their influence ? We might as 
reasonably expect to see " the pine apple flourish in a bed 
of sn6w." 

The working classes alone can remove these evils : it is 
^ lioly duty they owe to humanity, their own immediate 
happiness, and the Well-being of their offspring, -T hey can 
do this perhaps most successfully, by uniting und er theNa- 
tion al Reform organizatio n, — the freedom oi the pubtie- 
■feirdis irom the all-grasping hand of the element-speculator 
beiiig the first step necessary to be taken, for no man can 
ever be a free man so long as he is denied a right to the 
sicdl. But so long as laws are so. t^^y mP«^ ^'^ ff ffp'^^^gjj 
and it 1^ p ni y by an inviolable adherence to tKpirij thf^f. wft 
Pan ever hopet o succeed. J l^herefore^ whatever w e do, 
let it be do ne le&ally ^ peaceably, decently, and in order; 

^the t>Allf>t hny^hping thp. only riirft. ITnniH ^mft^ i*Anm~ftlL 

join heart a nd ha nd to put t hi a monstr o us o vil duvin. — BIJ. 
i^REE MEN ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE BANKING SYSTEBI. 

^SiEB, [said Helvetius to Frederic the great, in alluding to some 
petitions for .monopolies, you need not trouble yourself to read 
them through ; they all speak the same language. We beseech 
your Majesty to grant us leave to rob your people of such a sum ; 
in consideration of which, we engage to pay you a certain share 
of the pillage." — Lord Brougham, 

The proper name for a Bank charter would be, a license 
to plunder the people ; and a bonus is a share of the 
plunder. 

Professof Vethake, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
in his work on Political Deonomy — after detailing the many 
pernicious and ruinous consequences resulting to a commu- 
nity by the means of bank expansions and contractions, 
and noticing the immense profits realised by the paper 
ihoney making gentry from the suffering pubUc — thus ex- 
presses himself, at page 178 : 

" Profits, too, made in this manner, cannot be classed with those 
'which result from ordinary gaming : they are precisely of the same 
nature with the winnings of, the gambler* who uses false dice^ or 
marked cards, unknown ta his victim ; and the act of obtaining 
them is deserving of no milder epithet than that of stoindling^ or 
rohheryy 

Our object is not to attach blame to the individuals who 
make use of these objectionable powers, because there is 
no use in having power except we use it : the wrong is in 
our legislatures granting them, which they have no right 
to do ; or if they have, then is our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence nothing . but a humbug, ^^ as sounding brass, and a 
tinkling cymbal." / . 

About the year 1881, Mr. Stephen Sinripson, who was for 
many years Cashier of the United States Bank, published 
a book called " The Working Man's Manual,'* in which the 
evils of the banking system are portrayed wiA a masterly 
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hand, evincing a perfect underatanding of th« subject ; and 
certainly, no mail could be better qualified to write such 
a book than said Mr. Simpson, he having had many years 
experience in the business. He writes thus, on page 48 : 

" It is a singular infatuation, prevailing among all modem wri- 
ters on Political Economy, that scarcity of food among the labor- 
ing people is attributable to excess of population, whilst the palpable 
foot was staring them in the face, that the excess of bloated accu- 
mulation in the rich, demonstrated the falsity of the hypothesis. 

At page 86, he says : 

• 
" The stinted measure of the wages of labor may justly be term- 
ed the Evil Principle of the age. If we substitute Capital, Banks, 
and Monopolies, for the Barons, Lords and Bishops of the feudal 
times, we shall realize a jqncture so precisely similar, as to carry 
out in full an illustration of the abuses under which the sons of 
labor now suffer oppression and injustice. Wiiat, bqf a principle of 
slavery, could have made it a felony for a working man to demand 
the true and inst wages for his labor? If mechanics combine to 
raise tbeir wages, the laws ouiiish them as conspirators against the 
good of society, and the dung eon awaits them as it does the robber 
But the laws have made it a iust and merrtbrious act, that capital- 
ists shall combine to Strip the man of labor cf his earnings, ancl 
reduce mm to a dry crust and a gourd of water. [And, we add, 
when he has produced for his master more wealth than he knows 
how to make use of, must himself be condemned to dirth by star- 
vation.} Thus does power invett justice, and derange the orde^ 
of nature. He who sows, shall reap-^e who builds, shall in- 
habit-— ^he who produces, shall possebs ! This i* the dictate of na- 
ture, justice, reason, instinct, and common sense. But this instinct 
is crushed by the power of Capital and Law. 

" \^hy should the working classes be stripped of the fruits of 
their labor? Simply because they are defenceless, and because 
custom has, from time immemorial^ classed them with slaves and 
servants." ' • 

Law and Capital have abolished the law of immutable 
justice, and, in lieu thereof, have decided that, he that 
sows, shall not reap — ^he that builds, shall not inhabit — he 
that produces, shall noli possess;, and chose that neither 
sow, reap, build or produce anything, ^Aa// possess all things. 
4gaiB, Mr. Simpson says, page 87 : 
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^< And must wealth be still pampered, because it is*capitlin Must 
capital still be allowed to absorb ninety per cent, of the wages of 
labor, because the rich must be flattered, the idle conciliated, the 
great humored and adulated at the' sacrifice of justice, science, 
liberty, good government, and general happiness? because the' 
laws of despotic antiquity adjust the wages of labor, instead of the 
instinct of reason and justice? Cq)italists live and grow rich by 
the labor of others. The laboring man lives by his own industry, 
enriches others by it," but seldom €ver grows rich himself. Is this 
just ? ['Surely not.] By no other means than fraud, mopopoly, 
and unjust distribution of labor, could the idleftw grow rich, and 
the industriQUS majority remain poor. But not only is capital a 
monopoly, but it causes credit to become a monopoly, confined to 
the idle few and denied to the laboring majority, who are thus 
pressed down, by a double act of injustice and oppression, to pov- 
erty iand want. 

** It has, certainly, been too much the disposition of those who 
riot in palaces, to hold the working people in contempt; looking 
down upon them with a glance of scorn, and arrogating a right not 
only to undervalue their importance in the scale of- being, blit ex- 
tort their hard earnings in virtue of the monopoly of Capital ; for 
capital is naturally an [unfeeling] tyrant, always standing on the 
> alert to grind down the operative^ who can only live from hand to 
mouth, and who must sell becalise he must eat, [or die by starva- 
tion.] Capital commands all the passions 'and faculties of a peo- 
ple — it buys all they produce at half price — it keeps them in a 
state of perpetual IjJbor without enjoyment, and smiles at its own 
power and superiority; while ike wretch it fattens on, shrinks^ 
toithers and dies, from the very lamiae it imposes on him. 

" Capital being, then, naturally, a tyrant, it ought never {as a 
matter of policy or prudence, we suppose he means,} to receive 
vigor and nourishment from public opinion — from unequal institu- 
tions—from legal monopolies — from imaginary horrors of public 
journals ; lest the working pecfple should awaken to a due sense of 
their real importance in the scale of society, and shaking off their 
lethargy, and treading their ignorance and ideas of servitude under 
foot, rouse themselves to a proper vindication of their violated 
rights^ and demand a restitution of their extorted labor, throujgh 
legal edactments and constitutional ordinances. We" propose no 
wrong to capital, nor capitalists, but that they shall do no wrong in 
law and equity* — leaving them even all the wrong which they 
naturally and inevitably commit from the sweeping fmmensity of 
their power. And, to obtain this, [legal aid, in support of their 
jnjust and tyrannical operations,] terror is affected, and revolution 

* This expression appeiars to us a soleeisiii, for how can wrong exist in equity 1 
In law it may, bat not in equi^. ** 
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foreiiodingly deprecated! If this ia.iiot adding insult to oppression, 
it is certainly seeking to conceal error amidst the fogs of absurdity, 
and the philosophy of romance. 

*^ The faculties of man were bestowed upon him to ensure^ hia 
comfort; for that he labor s^ and that he would always -accomplish, 
if industrious, but for the intervention of injustice, the power of 
fraud, and oppression of cajf^ital in its various forms and attitudes.. 

" The cant of capital has ascribed pauperism to prodigality ; but* 
the. voice of science refers it to avarice [in the rich]. The clasa 
of paupers seldom have a chance of wasting a patrimony — their 
only inheritance being misery and rags. A thousand are boril pau- 
pers, for one who beSonjes so by waste and extravagance. Pau- 
perism has been considered, by some, as a constituent of nationak 
wealth. It Is so on the existing system, but is not a constituent of 
national justice. To provide for the poor, ough^ not to engage the 
attention of the people, or excite the ingenuitv of philosophers ; 
when it is so easy to prevent pauperism. by giving to industry its 
Intimate function of oistributing its own labor, and thus affording 
competence to every member of society of industrious habits, phy* 
sical healthy and robust manhood. 

At page 89, Simpsoli says : 

**It is a fallacy to imagine that we are aiming to controvert the 
established legitimate doctrines of political economy ; as it respects 
the principles of supply and demfatid, and other contingencies tha| 
regulate the market, or subject labor and property [we consider 
them synonymous] to the vicissitudes of times, seasons and acci«» 
dents. Our obje^^t reaches higher — ^is more rational, and more 
laudable. It strikes at afundamerUiil principle in the distribution 
of wealthy that labor shall share with capital in an equitable ratio. 
And as capital is vested in the/etr, and labor resides in the many-, 
it only requires that the lattfer combine to bring government into 
their own hands to secure all they desire. 'At first, the struggle 
would be great and arduous; but perseverance and concord, on ex* 
pansive erounds^ must finally lead to a signal triumph." 

• * 

Such are the observations of Stephen Siftipsoh, cashier 
of the late United Statesf Bank, on the injustice and rapa- 
city — the blighting, withering, pauper-making tendency of 
the monopoly of capital. No doubt .the reader will be 
surprised at the apparent anomaly of an individual ei\joyr 
ing a snug birth in the bqsom of the very mother nurse of 
all those iniquitous, man-degrading, tyrannical institutions, 
of which he so bitterly but justly Qomplains. This appar 
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rent mystery shall be cleared tip in the proper place. Pre- 
vious to which, we shall take spme notice of his views in 
respect of a particular branch of the monopoly of capital, 
namely ; that of banking and paper money. 

"All inoneyed corporations are taxes upon industry: and every 
bank bill that issues, carries a burden upon labor. The taxation is 
indirect, to be sure^ but it is not the less effectual [and positive] ; 
it is not the less onerous than imposts on consumption ; it is not so 
light and innoxious as a direct tax of the same amoCint." 

Now, surely, the wisdom ancl experience, nor the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Simpson, can be doubted on this subject — ^he 
being an old experienced banker. The passage will be 
found at page 157, "Working Man's Manual." 

" The currency of a country, to be sound and wholesome, ought 
to be equivalent to the precious metals, or the metals themselves, 
and not the suppositious representative o{ property ; which property 
may diminish one-half in the process of realization before the gold 
and silver are obtained for it. Thus, suppose a bank to stop pay- 
ment — in fact, they are becoming bankrupt every day ! — ^the hold^ 
ers of their notes must wait one, two, or three years for their divi- 
dends; and, when made, they never exceed fifty per cent, of the 
d^ital. So that we see the fact'demonstrated before us, that bank 
bills do not even represent labor or commodities, and very often 
represent nothing bUt the mere monopoly of public credit. It must 
be obvious, that a paper^currency of this kind is calculated to throw 
the measure of value into utteic confusion, and subject property to 
the winds and waves of every shock which its collision with the 
metals is sure to produce. The crisis of 1819 in our currency ex- 
hibited the disastrous effects of paper credits, [bank debts or expan- 
sions,] when, in many instances, estates that had cost $40,000, 
Were reduc^ in value (by a collapse of the currency) to tH 8,000; 
and hundreds of men of fortune, who "deemed themselves exalted 
into opulence and luxury, became suddenly reduced to poverty, or 
eompelled, a second time, to begin at the task of labor. Such hor- 
rible conjunctures ought to he avoided by a sagabious and provident 
people, for they up-tear the very foundation of the national wealth 
and prosperity, eat into private happiness, and corrode a\iray the 
resources of the country, and produce embcurrassment in all its 
fiscal concerns. 

"The first effect produced \>y paper issues^ is a rise of prices; 
and this, by many, is mistaken for a symptom of prosperity end 
riches; ancl such a condition of prosperity it does, in fact, indicate, 
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when the Increase is owing to the increase of industry, Ini^ead of 
the augmentation of bank paper*. A reference to our lank reports 
will show an average augmentation of paper over specie capital oi 
300 per cent; say for every one hundred thousand dollars in specie, 
four hundred thousand dollars in paper are afloat. This artificia! 
enhancement of capital is not, however, an increase of riches, for 
it gives us no new stock of possessions; it merely converts intp 
activity the old stock of our industry ; and we only pass from one 
to another, in the shape of hank notes, our houses, lots, farms, &c 
The consequence is, the p*ice« of all other kinds of property rise 
to nearly the ratio of the expansion of the currency j *and it re- 
quires four times as much of the paper to buy a house, &c.<^ts it 
would if no paper existed ; and this leads to the delusion, that be- 
cause you receive more money for your commodities, [or labor, or 
wages,] you are so much the richer; overlooking the fact, that this 
rise of prices is general, and that whatever you purchase, you have 
to pay jbur prices for; so that, in fact, you are no richer than if 
you received but one-fourth of the amount in coin." 

Now this fact the working man should never lose sight 
of, neither sjiould he forget tljiat wages are the^^^ thing to 
fall, and the last to rise. And if the working classes should 
happen to combine to raise their wages, they are frequently 
thrown into prison ! But the paper-money maker gets a 
special act of. government to enable him to raise his wages 
three or four hundred per Cent, at a stroke ! and^ instead 
of being thrown into a prison, is" awarded a palac3, and a 
coach, and also the honor and respect of his fellow citi- 
zens ! Is this right ? Is it just ? or is it in accordance with 
the principles of our boasted " Declaration of Indepen- 
dence?" 

JMr. Simpson has given the truth in regard to thp nature 
of bank paper : it accqrds with our experience, and his 
authority is indisputable. 

And, surely, np honest man, who understands the subject, 
can adyocate or sustain this unjust, man-degrading, pau- 
per-making contrivance for one moment. To expand and 
contract the currency of a country by means of bank pa- 
per, prodtices the same consequences in a community pre- 
cisely as if all the weights and measures in the country 
had been increased and dimmished by the silly dictum of a 
4espot, or as if the coin had been debased to the' same 
extent. Almost all writers on Political Economy agree 
on this point. '. 
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We shall now let Mr. Simpson give us a description of 
** A Bank Bill,^ which he does in the following language, 
page 141: 

"What is a Bank 'Bill? It is an order for so much money, or 
labor, drawn upon ibo producer of laboi . Its acceptance, receipt 
and circulation, is tantamount to the payjnjent of an order upon the 
person receiving it. 

" Suppose a farmer sells twenty barrels of his flour for a bank note 
of $100. The note is an order to take from him this amount of 
real property y and leave him a SlOO bank bill. Tliis bill, in itself, 
is worth [comparatively] nothing — it has no [exchangaljle] value- 
it is but the n>ere presumption, appealing to his faiths that it will 
bring him one hundred dollars in gold, silver, or [a proportionate 
amount of other products of] labor. Acting on this presumption, 
ho travels to town to purchase goods, which, having done, he offers 
in payment the $100 note. The store-keeper tells him the bank 
has stopped, or broke ! In this manner the luckless farmer has 
parted w^th his hundred dollars [or as many days* labor ^ or ounces 
of sil'oer'\ for a shadow ; and his property has passed into the hands 
of the adroit speculator. In many ways his $100 note may prove 
equally worthless; but, taken at the best, advantage, it has this de- 
trimental property, that it can nevor purchase an equal amount of 
any commodity that his hundred dolkrai worth of labor would com? 
mand, supposing the paper money had no existence* 

" Such i J the character and operation of every bank bill, and every 
treasury note, or public stock certificate. It is a draft from capital* 
drawn upon labor at sight, and paid hy public credulity, Gnth, or, 
what is sometilnes termed, credit. TheL party that profits, and the 
only one in this transaction oi fiction and fraud, is the banker, the 
stockholder and speculator; who are generally a trinity, or the 
three combined in one. By this operation, the banks make rise of 
the entire property of the community for their own exclusive profit, 
interest and usury. They draw bills upon our lands, our houses, 
stores, ships, and every species of real [property or] labor,, upon 
which they make, [illegal per centage to an enormous amount,] 
hesidei^ causing an increase of prices, that prove highly perilicious 
to the industry of the country in its competition with foreigners. 

" The' only specious argument in favor of bank credits, has beeu 
founded on tha fact, that they throw into circulation all the labor of 
the community, and thus stimulate trade t^ the increase officti" 
tioUs money; [or, in othe^ words, by a circulation of bank debts]^ 
And for whose profit and benefit is this fictitious circulation? Ex- 
clusively for that of the stockliolder, and nsver, in any degree, for 
ihaX6{tho producer, ui^on whose labor he thus freely draws at plea-N, 
sure. It is labor that pays the bank bill — it is labor that pays the 
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J merest; and after thus paying capital and interest for the exclusive 
benefit of the idle class of stockholders, how can it be possible that 
the producers should not suffer under the double burden of sustain- 
ing the idle pdinpering the rapacious, and gratifying the gambler ^ 
who, as professor Vethake says, plays with loaded dice, or marked 
cards, unknown to his plundered victim. 

"A Bank Bill, then, it will be seen from the fbregojpg remarks, 
is, in itself, worth noi/iin^— that its whole worth is derived from 
labor ^ which pays it at the moment it comes into circulation — that 
the bank gives it no value whatever; [no, but the borrower does, by 
surrendering his real property in exehaVige for it; J for when it re- 
turns to the bank, it is no longer a credit — that it is no money, por 
gold, nor silver, nor equivalent to gold and silver^ possessing in 
itself no single property of preciousness, stability or usefulness ; 
[but is a debt owed by the banker to the holder, on which he draws 
interest as though it contained as many evinces of silver as there 
were dollars printed upon the face of it. Hence it is evident that 
the more a batik is in debt, the greater is its income ! which is a 
palpable absurdity, and a gross violation of right and justice.] 

" The complaint, then, justly exists, that government, being bound 
to secure to every citizen equal rights , should have ventured to 
delegate to corporations an absolute power ov6r the labor of the 
producer, by placing it at the disposal of these bills of credit : [or, 
rather, these false money makers.] Where is the security of pro- 
perty, under this artificial mode of causing it to change hands with- 
out the intervention of equivaleiits ? In fine, where ii3 the happi- 
ness of society, when thus placed at the mercy and discretion of a 
-privileged order of speculatprs, whose attribute of sovereignty is an 
entire control over the property, fortune and happiness of man ; 
who can nt pleasure deprive him of the fruits of his industry — re- 
duce him to poverty, or compel him to become the tenant pf a 
poor-house, a dungeon, [or an untimely grave ?] 

" This power, however, of corporations over the mass of societyr 
would be less culpable and less intolerable, if it were exercised 
with a spirit of equal oppression over all. But the hardship is ex- 
clusively to those who labor ;^ and the benefit entirely restricted tq 
the pampered sons of idleness and capital. Industry is the victim — 
idleness^ the victor. Under these circumstances, why should public 
credulity continue a slave to this oppressive Jrcnidl [this legal sys- 
tem of robbery ?] The reason is, because the public tinderstand- 
iilg is not enlightened. Let eveiy man come to have a proper 
conception of [the true nature of] a bqink hilly and society will 
unanimously unite to put down the fraud, and return to the use of 
realities and the measure of value and justice in the exdhaiiges of 
trade. ** It has been well observed by a profound writer,* that goyem- 

•Taylor. . ^ 
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uients have no mora right tQ grant charters for the purpose of utter* 
\ug fictitious money, than they havp to incorporate a company for 
the object of granting patents for lands already settled by the pro- 
prietors. [And, we add, or grant licenses to individuals to rob the 
public on the highway.] For, to circulate a bank bill, is as essen- 
tially an invasion of property and social right, as to sell land over 
iB^in. In fine, bank notes do, in effect, transfer land anew, as we 
have already pointed out by the constant fluctuation of the measure 
ol value; and the power to manufacture bank notes is, in substance, 
a power to absorb labdr, and acquire property without the interven- 
tion 9f an equivalent." ' 

And, we add, is one of those ingenious, pauper-making' 
<5ontrivances, invented by the avarice and cupidity of the 
short-sighted^ cold-hearted, selfish capitalist, for the pur- 
pose of keeping a m^gority of mankind 4n perpetual and 
slavish toil and misery; and, finally, cause them to die of 
starvation, in order that a tew may secure to themselves 
all the Miches, all the refinement, all the comfort, and all 
the enjoyment, as Mr. Colquhoun says. 

Such, then, were the views of Mr. Simpson, of the na- 
ture of paper money, and of the injustice of its operatioa 
and blighting influence on the happiness of the working 
classes. He says all that^'e ha^e "quoted, and muqh more 
of the same character ; but we think tibe foregoing sufii- 
cient to convince ^ny honest seeker after truth, that paper 
money, in any form, is nothing more than a t)lighting curse 
on the happiness of any nation that makes use of it. We 
occasionally added a few words (iii brackets) in some of 
his sentences, to make them niore emphatic ; but in no CQse, 
has he been misrepresented. We should be sorry to do it» 

A bank note never- did, nor nev^rcan, pay or cancel a 
debt, is very evident. Suppose Tom owes Dick ten doln 
lars, and gives him a ten dollar bank note as'paysiient; 
Dick is no more paid than he was before — ^the difference is 
only this : th^t the bank has become debtor to Dick instead 
of Tom, and is then a creditor of the bank^ and remains 
such UiUtil he realizes ten dollars worth of real property; 
that i^, an equivalent of the products of labor. Therefore 
a circulation of bank notes is* nothing but a circulation of 
bank debts, and the deluded creditors pay an enormous tax 
for the privilege of trusting the banks — ^thus reversing the 
common order of justice: the real debtor clsixDS andreceive^ 
'nterest^ and fhe crediior is obliged to^y it. ( The obligit'- 
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tion of the banks to redeem their promises, is all^a delu- 
sion, because they can ho more p^yVirce dollars with^rM?, 
than a poverty-stricken beggar can pay two dollars with 
nothing. The main circumstance which inspires the public 
with confide'nce in the circulation of bank debts, is a know- 
ledge that a charter secures to the banks, when the credi- 
tors become clamorous for payment, the, power to seize upon 
and sacrifice tlic property of othcr&y for the purpose of paying 
their own debts ! 

Besides all the foregoing evils, a bank charter annuls 
and sets aside good and wholesome laws for the sole benefit 
lof the banker, and to llie manifest injury of the public. 
If an individual, who had no charter, should take a dollar 
and add sufficient base metal to make' three of it, and put 
them into circulation, he would be justly consigned to the 
penitentiary. But the already rich banker who gets a 
charter may put into circulation millions of dollars that do 
not cost him three cents a piece, is not sent to the peniten- 
tiary : oh, no ; his charter absolves . him from all iniquity, 
and entitles him to honor and respect. Yet the counter- 
feiter's dollars cost him at least thirty-three cents a piece 
besides his own labor. And .the law makes the counter- 
feiter 0, villain, but the banker an honest gentleman ! Is this 
even-handed justice? Surely not. 

From the remarks just made, it will be seen that the law 
establishing the value, or, in better words, the weight and 
fineness of the coin, is made null and void in favor of the 
banker by means of a bank charter. 

Another general law made null and void by this beautiful 
contrivance, is the law regulating the interest on • money. 
The law limits interest at six per cent., but when banks 
have in circulation three times as many dollars of promises 
as th^y have real dollars invested, they are realizing 
eighteen per cent,, instead of six'. Therefore this la\V is 
made null a^d void by a bank charter, and reverse^ the 
order of justice. This is a very ingenious method by which 
' the rich man can multiply his property without cost,'but 
the poor man is denied the privilege ; yet if any one can 
have a just claim for it, surely it is the poor man, not the 
rich. . 

A specious argument iti fevor of a paper currency used 
by its advocates, is, its remarkable cheapness, and thd con- 
venience it affords a community of supplying it in suffi- 
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cient quantities to meet the wants of the public. Here, 
then, lies the mischief; a paper currency is just as vyorth' 
less as it is cheap. It is cheap only to the makers — ^it repre- 
sents more than fifty times the amount of labor that it costs 
to make it— every dollar represents nearly an ounce of 
silver, though it never cost the maker a ninetieth part of 
it. Now this cheap currency is worth what it costs the 
maker ^ but no more; yet the public are obliged to pay for 
the use of it what it represents, namely, nearly one ounce 
of silver for every dollar, or an eiqual amount of other t)ro- 
ducts of the working man's labor. Here, then, lies th^ 
fraud and injustice — the most successful juggling trick ever 
practised upon poor credulous man. So, in fact, this cheap 
currency costs the public much more than one composed 
exclusively of gold and silver — ^its wear, tear and destruc- 
tion being immense. 

The demand for money is unlimited; and in this lies the 
difference between it and other products of labor, or arti- 
cles of commerce . Their production is limited by demand, 
and demand is limited by the people's wants, or their 
ability to consume : not so with money ; there is no limit 
to the want bf it. Therefore the production of gold and 
silver is, by a wise provision of Providence, limited in the 
nature of things by existing in but few places, and being 
unattainable except by bestowing the requisite quantity of 
labor upon it. In consequence of this wise provision, it is 
impossible to either increase or diminish the quantity sud- 
denly ; and which, above all things, ought to be avoided, 
becs^use expansions injure all creditors, and contractions^ 
injure all debtors. Another pretext for the use of bank 
paper is, that there is not sufficient money in the country 
to transact its business^ If bank paper will supply th» 
deficiency, the argument is a goo4 one ; but, alas ! all our 
experience proves most positively that it produces nxx such 
effect, but just -the reverse ; the more banking the less mo- 
ney we have. All writers on the subject agree on this 
poiint. If there is not money enough in a country to 
transact its business, where, in the name of common sense, 
will the banker get the money to pay the holders of his 
promises when required to fulfill th^m.?^ A bank note 
being an order drawn upon the producer of wealth, paya- 
ble at sight, is but an evidence of d?bt. When these debts 
circulate to a large an\ount> ^e people become deluded. 
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by observing with what rapidity the products of labor 
change owners, and the unusual high prices, mistake this 
state of things for prosperity, when the fact is, we are but 
plunging into a quagmire of debt, disaster and ruin, from 
which nothing can relieve us but one of those most ^^para- 
doxical and unnatural^^ of all laws, a General Bankrupt Law! 

Gold and silver being the products of labor, are, there- 
fore, real wealth or property; the aggregate of which, at 
any time in circulation, constitutes the standard or mea- 
sure of the value of all other commodities subject to pur- 
chase and sale ; — and to alter or interfere with this just 
and natural standard by any fictitious means, by govern- 
ments or privileged corporations, is a gross violation of the 
rights of humanity, and ought not to be submitted to, or 
tolerated by the producers of wealth. No person can j ustly 
become possessed of gold and silver but by producing it, 
or by giving in exchange as much of his own labor, time, 
or services, as was required to produce it. And if he ob- 
tains them in any other way, it is either hy force or fraud — 
kings and capitaUsts ohtain thenl by no otner means. 

Now, surely, no working man, or producer of wealth, 
who understands the mischief-working, enslaving, pauper- 
tnaking tendency of banking institutions, will be so biased 
by prejudice as deliberately to cast his vote in favor of 
their continuance; however, every man must be his own 
judge. 

To show that we are not alone in these views, we shall 
let some of our most eminent statesmen speak for them- 
selves. In Sparks' Life of Washingtoii, vol. 9, page 231, 
will be found a letter from the General to Thomas Stone, 
of Maryland, in which will be found the following lan- 
guage : 

** I do not scruple to declare that, if I had a voice in your legis- 
lature, it would have been given decidedly against a paper emis- 
sion, upon the general principles of its utility as a representative, 
and the necessity of it as a medium. I contend that it is by the 
substance ^ not with the shadow of a thing, that we are to be bene- 
fitted. The wisdom of man, in my humble opinion, cannot devise 
a plan by which the credit of paper money would be long supported ; 
consequently depreciation keeps pace with the quantity of the 
emission, and articles for which it is exchanged rise in a greater 
ratio than the sinking value of the money. T^herein, then, is the 
farme. , the planter, the artizan benefitted 1 The debtor may be, 
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because, as I have observed, he gives the shadow in lieu of the 
substance; and, in proportion to his gain, the creditor or the body 
politic suffers. An evil equally grieat is the door it immediately 
opens for speculation, by which the least designing, and, perhaps, 
most valuable part of the community, are preyed upon by the more 
knowing and crafty speculators." — Washington, 

John Q. Adams, being written to by a political friend, 
soliciting his opinions upon Banks, Bankers and Paper 
Money, relative to their influence upon society at large, 
says : 

" As to bankers, there is little difference between them and tho 
counterfeiters; — if I should give any preference, the counterfeiter 
is the best, for neither of them ever expected nor intended to pay 
their notes. The banker, more bold and daring, robs the people 
under cover and pretence of Law ; [he should have said, protec* 
iion of law;^ the counterfeiter, more diffident and unassuming, 
robs the people without law." — /. Q. Adams, 

"Whoever shall attempt to restore the fallen credit of the coun- 
try by creating new banks, merely that they may create new paper, 
and that government may have a chance of borrowing where it 
has not borrowed before, will find himself miserably deceived. 
The bank which will be erected by this bill, is of a most extraor- 
dinary, and, as I think, alarming nature." 

JDanl. Webster, H, Rep,, June 2nd, 1815. 

" Of all the contrivances for cheating the laboring classes of 
mankind, none is so effectual as that which deludes with paper 
money I It is the most perfect expedient ever invented for fertil- 
izing the rich man's soil by the sweat of the poor man's brow." 

Danl, Webster, U, S. Senate; 1812. 

*' It will be vain to talk of public credit, until we return to the 
pure, unmixed circulation of standard gold and silver." 

John Adams to Col, Joseph Crawford, Oct, 28, 1809. 

" The system of banking we have both equally and ever repro- 
bated. I contemplate it as a blot left in our institutions, which, if 
not corrected, will end in their destruction, which is cdready hit by 
gamblers in corruption, and is sweeping away in its progress the 
fortunes and morals of our citizens. And I sincerely believe, with 
you, that banking establishments are more dangerous than Standing 
Armies." — Thos, Jefferson to J, Taylor, Jeff^s. Cor., v. 4, p. 274. 

**I am, and ever have been, opposed to all kinds of government 
paper currency, let it be derived from exchequer or otherwise. If 
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the paper is the real representative of specie, why not pay the 
debts in specie, and let the specie circulate in the4iands of the pro- 
ducing classes 1 Then the dealings between the merchant and the 
laborer will be in spepie, and the merchant, by making a deposit, 
can get a bill of exchange on any part of the Union, [which will 
answer a much better purpose than a bank bill.] Where, then, is 
the use of a paper currency ? Neither the merchant nor laborer 
wants it. The merchant wants a J)iU — not a bank or e chequer 
bill — but upon a banker where he lays in his goods, [llie mer- 
chant wants a bill of exchange — a bill jthat does not bear a false- 
hood upon its face — one that will not come back for payment. 
And the producer wants no bill at all, but an Equivalent for his 
labor — not a banker's debt.] It is one of the greatest humbugs 
ever attempted to be imposed upon a people, that there is not specie 
enough in the world to answer all the necessary wants of the com- 
munity. Shut out from circulation all paper ^ and specie will flow 
upon us as the tide; but it will never flow to any country that has 
a paper currency which will always- depreciate. A national paper 
currency is a great curse to any people, and a particular curse to 
the laborer of any country, for its depreciation always falls on the 
producing classes." — Andrew Jackson to M, Dawson^ 1840. 

" I am not a bank man ; I once was, and then they cheated me 
out of every dollar I had placed in their hands." 

Wm. H, Harrison's Dayton Speech, 

Such is the testimony ot our most eminent statesmen. 
They denounced the Banking system in the most energetic 
language — not when being candidates for public office, but 
in the cairn retirement of private life, in correspondence 
with their particular friends. We, therefore, rationally 
conclude them sincere. Surely, the united wisdom of 
these gentlemen, under such circumstances, is not to be 
overloobed or disregarded ; and, further, let us not forget 
that they were the champions of Republican Institutions. 

We shall now add the testimony of another eminent 
statesmen, but an enemy to Republicanism, and who, no 
doubt, enjoyed much pleasure in the anticipation of his 
own prediction. " Let the Americans " said Wm. Pitt, 
" adopt their Funding system, and go on with their Bank- 
ing institutions, and their boasted independence will be a 
mere phantom." Reader, reflect deeply on this predic- 
tion — decide accordingly. ' 

Now, according to Judge HalPs doctrine, those eminent 
tatesmen, namely : Gen. Washiagton, John Adams, J. (4* 
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Adams, Daniel Webster, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jack- 
son, and William H. Harrison, inasmuch as they have 
unanimously denounced the banking system, and have 
"stigmatized their business atf inimical to the liberty and 
prosperity of the country," ought to be branded as poUtical 
demagogues, because " they teach the' laborer and mechanic 
to dislike the banker, and imbue the farmer's mind witii a 
deadly hatred of his vocation ; yet his (tibe banker's) means 
furnish all with daily employment, and without whose ex- 
istence the farmer's crops would rot upon the field." So 
says the Judge. 

We must beg leave to dissent from the Judge in this 
case, because, when those individuals uttered the senti- 
ments attributed to them, they were not on the floor of 
Congress, advocating the exclusive interests of the particu- 
lar clique, class or party, that had sent them, but had re- 
tired from the stormy sea of party politics to the shades 
of private life. We shall, therefore, set them down, not 
as demagogues and incendiaries, but as honest patriots. 

We shall npw condense the subject of Banking into a 
few words, by showing the difference between a common 
promissory note and a bank note— which is this :— The 
drawer and issuer of a promissory note, draws upon his 
own labor ^ property or services^ and pays interest in proportion 
to his indebtedness ; but the banker draws upon the labor y 
ryroperty, or services of others — claims and receives interest in 
proportion to his indebtedness ; which is a manifest viola- 
tion of the order of justice. And those individuals who 
claim this privilege, ought, at least, show upon what prin- 
ciple of right they found their claims. 

The foregoing remarks are only applicable to banks of 
circulation — such as have power to expand and contract 
the currency. No reasonable objection can ^xist to banks 
of loan and deposit; they are, no doubt, both necessary 
and useful in all commercial communities. They might 
issue certificates of actual deposits, without injury to the 
public, as a large portion of the abrasion, or wear and 
tear of the coin, would thereby be prevented. Such cer- 
tificates could not depreciate oelow par, but, on the con- 
trary, would generally bear a small premium, which, in 
vhe aggregat;e, would nearly, equal the abrasion and cost 
of transportation of the coin. Under such a course, we 
should have all the advantages that can be derived from 
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the use of a paper currency, with none of its evils ; and 
from this point commences the injustice and dishonesty of 
banking. Let capitalists compete with each other as the 
working classes do — ^free the public lands from the iron 
grasp of the speculator, as contended for by " National 
Keformers ;" and all will be well. The working classes 
ask for no special privilege ; all they ask is, equal rights 
FOR ALL; which is but reasonable. 

It is now necessary the reader should be apprised of the 
why and wherefore Mr. Simpson should write such a work 
as he did. He has, in the clearest and most masterly man- 
ner, exposed to public view the iniquity and injustice of 
the banking system, and its tendency to strip industry of 
its just reward, and to reduce the working classes to a 
state of poverty, degradation, and hopeless dependence. 
Himself being a banker, it appears rather strange that he 
should publish such a work; but the thing is easily ex- 
pltuned. 

In the absence of all other evidence, " Simpson^s Work- 
ing Man's Manual" is sufficient to prove, most conclu- 
sively, the truth of what we have asserted in a previous 
part of this work — that justice, religion and morality, have 
been prostituted and sacrificed, in order to build up and 
promote the arrogant, grasping claims of the capitalist. 
Mr. Simpson's ol^ect, in publishing his work, was to 
wheedle, o^, as Judge Hall'would say, to " cajoleand flatter 
the working classes, because they are the most numerous, 
and wield the greatest power at the ballot-boxes," into 
the notion of voting in favor of having the United States 
Bank rechartered. His book vdnds up vrtth an appendix, 
whidb, at page 242, opens thus : 

"THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

" All general principles are liable to exceptions. In a country 
vfhet^ the monopoly of banking is carried to a great extent, it may 
often become necessary to check one monopoly by another^ [honest 
reader, here is the cloven foot standing out in bold relief — here is 
the key to the mystery,] and oppose the interest of those ytho have 
nothi ng to restrain their cupidity, hy the interest of another party 
who have controlling motives of integrity to regulate their conduct, 
[What modesty and disinterestedness ! the interest and Conduct of a 
monster bank to be regulated by ^motives of integri^j^/'— capital 
idea.] Upon a just theory, fnuned for the e^mto^/e dix^i^^ 
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pfopertiii no paper money should prevaU; but where iastitutioBS do. 
exist for its manufacture to an unlimited extent, another question, 
presents itself— whe^er the over-issues of the local banks may not. 
be beneficially controlled by the higher obligations imposed on tjie 
Bank of the United States, to preserve a metallic currency, [as it 
did in the year 1837,] and, by the combined influence of the funds 
of government with those of its stockholders^ [and of the State 
banks ^"j hold a salutary restraint over the temptation which always 
exists to bankruptcy when the currency of a country is placed at 
the discretion of private cupidity and chartered companies 1 [as re- 
alized in the year 1840.] 

" In this view the question arises, whether the Bank of the tJni- 
ted States is not to be preferred to any unknown or odious system 
which might take its place, were the people to suffer it to be de- 
stroyed." 

So says Mr. Simpson. Now this is amply sufficient to 
show, most clearly, that his work is a mere gtdl-trap, in- 
tended to "cajole and flatter the working classes, because 
they axe the most numerous and wield the greatest power 
at the ballot-boxes to their own injury," by persuading 
them to fasten upon themselves an institution which would 
have both the power and will to strip them of the fruits of 
their industry, and reduce them to a state of servitude, de- 
pendence, poverty and pauperism, under the plea of doing 
them good ! Yet, this gentleman, at page 12 of his work, 
thus describes the influence of such an institution : 

"In itself, or its consequences, the funding system^ of all the 
perversions of this otherwise equitable government, is especially 
oppressive to the children of labor. If it did not create a fisctd 
necessity, it at least afforded a plausible pretext for the BANKING 
SYSTEM, — that fruitful mother of unutterable affliction to the- sons 
of industry i-^yfh\eh brought us, at one fatal step, into the vortex 
of English aristocracy — overgrown fortunes and hopeless poverty 
— ^taxation through all the elements of existence ; and speculation, 
to the utter grinding down of the prodttcer^ to pamper the fortunes 
of the rich and swell the hoard of the avaricious speculator. The 
banking system and the public funds are, in the fiscal world, pre- 
cisely what the royal grants were in the landed interest of England. 
They created even a greater inequality of fortune, by means mote 
nefarious as well as more pernicious ; for they levied a tax directly 
upon every commodity produced by labor; which tax became im- 
mediately absorbed into the pocket of the capitalist. So that what 
England did through her royal charters and grants, antecedent to 
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the Revolution, our own aristocracy deliberately committed through 
the fbnding and banking systems; whose results, upon the happi- 
ness and comfort of an industrious and free people, must be esti- 
mated fully as calamitous, in respect to the working classes, as the 
consequences that would attend the subjugation of the country by 
a foreign king, who should partition the property of the conquered 
people among his chiefs and followers, in large and princely do- 
mains — thus creating a monopoly of land and capital, which would 
extort labor [from the producer] upon thdir own terms; a hare sub- 
sistence ^ 

Such a pernicious Working system as this, Mr. Siiiipson 
would induce the working classes to engraft, like an in- 
cubus, upon society, by deliberately casting their votes, at 
the ballot-boxes, in its favor. What for? For the pur- 
pose of enabling the capitalist to monopolize the land, the 
credit, the money, with all the products of the poor man's 
labor, in order that they may gormandize all the rkheSy all 
the comfortSy and all the enjoyments, Mr. Simpson thus con- 
tinues : 

" Thus far, then, we perceive our constitution of equal rights to 
be the merest untenanted skeleton of liberty that the imagination of 
man can conceive; which, by its operation^ creates aristocracy,* privi- 
leges, extortion, monopoly, and overgrown fortunes; and which, by 
its letter y declares that equality of rights shall be guaranteed to all, 
and the pursuit of happiness be a common boon, secured to in- 
dustry by the equity of her ^principles and simplicity of her laws. 
Such are the defects of~our organic laws." 

Mr. Simpson's proposed plan for the cure of these de- 
fects — that of creating a monstrx)us monster to check and 
keep in order the little ones — is rather strange, and is apt 
to remind one of the man that introduced a ferocious tiger 
into his house for the purpose of keeping the rat^and mice 
in proper subjection. Now, if this gentleman had not in- 
tended to " cajole, flatter, and delude the working classes 
to their own injury," (as Judge Hall says demagogues al- 
ways do,) instead of recommending the establishment of 
3uch an institutioiT as hie did, would ho^ve told us that it 
would be perfectly preposterous to expect the monster 
bank would interpose her power and influence for the pur- 
pose of checking, and keeping in proper subjection, the 
j^nall fry; but, on the contrary, would be most apt, as a 
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thoQsand is to one, to court their favor and good feelings, - 
(being all birds of one feather ;) bo that, in case any diAi- 
culty should happen between her and the government, 
(such as wishing or attempting to examine into her affairs, 
books, &c.,) she could call in their assistance — combine 
their power and influence together — assume an attitude of 
defiance — attack the government — flood the country with 
worthless promises — corrupt our legislators — stop specie 
payments — lock up or export the real money ; in short, fill 
the whole country with corruption, bankruptcy aud confu- 
sien, and then point to government as the cause, while 
the whole mischief was justly chargeable to herself alone, 
object was to " cajole andJlaUer the work- 
Ikey are the most numerous, and vAeld the 
•■ ballot-boxes." He has written a whole 
he impossibility of having a mixed cur- 
it, he say^^ 

ion ; [and thai] the theory of it has been in- 
s of banks, in order to reconcile the producers 
ds and taxes imposed upon them by paper 
arporations. it hae been defended by saying, 
foundation of a paper currency, renders the 
latter as sound as if it was compOEed of specie altogctbert a so* 

fhism so palpably absurd, as to surpriae ua at its announcement. 
'or how can that be a foundation, whicli eniirely disappears? 
How can paper be sustained by specie, when the amount of the 
latter can never be made to cover the former J How can one be 
equal to one hundred!, Gross as this paradox is, it has its believers;. 
for what is too monstrous for ignorance lo swallow, or credulity to 
assent to ? A public that would believe in a mixed currency, would 
believe anything!" 

Ailer saying all this, and declaring the utter worthless- 
ness of paper money under all circumstances, at pages 
244-5, we find the following remarks; 

"A pure metallic currency being impracticable, it remains to be 
considered what species of currency is most convenient, moat safe, 
least variable, and most favorable to private and pubUc credit." 

He then earnestly recommends a continuance of th& 
'< United Staies BatiA," and thus continues his remarks:' 
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^*6oid and silver being too unwteldly for a currency in large 
amountSy but neceissary as a standard of value, and paper being most 
convenient, but having no value, [in another place he declares it 
utterly worthless,] it becomes self-evident that, by a PROPEB 
MIXTURE of the two, a medium of exchapge is compoundedt 
which, while it secures property from danger y [what a joke !] at the 
^ame time extends the utmost facility to the circulation of wealthy 
and the operations of commerce." 

Now let the reader turn back ana read what the same 
gentleman has said on the subject of a mixed currency. He 
continues thus, j^age 245 : 

"In the bills of this corporation, [United States Bank,] ^i^e pos- 
sess the double property of gold and sijver in respect to value, and 
all the facility of paper credits, without any of their disadvantages. 
They are gold and silver embodied in a form so portable, so aerial, 
as to almost realize the idea of magic, and present, in a new aspect, 
those wonderful inventions of science and philosophy which dis- 
tinguish the era of steam power, and the application of mathema- 
ticed science to the annihilation of distance." 

There, working men, the story is now told; and the 
cream of the joke lies in this : that all those pernicious, 
oppressive, and blighting effects, consequent of all bank 
issuei^ when brought about by a United States Bank " in 
the twinkling of an eye," become blessings, and ought, 
therefore, jto be cherished and promoted. And the power 
of all other banks to rot> labor of its just reward to fill the 
pockets of idle capitalists, and to throw the value of all 
property into utter confusion, that of the United States 
Bank magically becomes, the safeguard of property, the^ 
most equitable distributor of the poor /man's labor, " and 
extends the utmost facilities to the circulation of wealth, 
and the operations of commerce.'" O, producers of wealth, 
how ye have been ** cajoled and flattered !" 
. W^ shall now place a few of Mr^ Simpson's sentiments 
in juxtaposition, so that the reader may nave a cleax and 
condensed view of the subject : 
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ALL BANKING INSTIimONS : 



UNITED STATES BANK : 



Nature of their Issues, or Bills, Nafure of its Issues, or Bills. 



" All moneyed corporations are 
taxes upon industry, and every 
hank hill that issues carries a 
burden upon labor. A bank bill 
is an order for so much money 
[or other property, or work of 
labor] drawn upon the producer 
by the haliker. Its acceptance, 
receipt and circulation, is tanta- 
mount to the payment of an or- 
der upon the person receiving it. 
It is a draft from capital drawn 
upon lahor at sight, and paid by 
public credulity, faith, or what is 
sometimes called credit. 

*• The party that profits, and 
the only one, in these transactions 
oi fiction anA fraud, is the hank^ 
er, the stockholder and specula^ 
tor. By these operations the 
banks make use of the entire 
property of the community for 
their own exclusive profityinter^ 
est and usury!** — Page 142. 

'^ The idea that paper credits 
represent gold and- silver, being 
an illusion in the very nature of 
things, it is obvious that society 
is duped, as well ad plundered, 
hy the fiction r* — Page 143. 

" The continental money will 
nei^r cease to be quoted as an 
awful admonition to avoid the 
mischiefs of a national paper 
currency; the illusion of p\iblic 
faith was dissipated by the reali- 
ty of a bankrupt nation." — Page 
170. 



A Mixed Currency. 

<' To talk of a mixed cutrency 
is to talk of a fiction. It cannot 



[But] ^Hhe hills of this corpo* 
ration possess the double proper- 
ty of gold and silver in respect 
to value, and all the facility of 
paper credit, without any of thleir 
disadvantages 1 

" They are gold and silver em* 
hodied in a form so portable, so 
aerial, as to almost realize the 
idea of magic 1" — Page 246. 

"The bills of this bank are 
convertible into specie at plea- 
sure, [witness, years 1837-'8-'9 
-'40, &c. ;] they constitute a uni- 
versal currency, of equal value 
in sdl parts of the Union. Arid 
while they possess this precious 
property of an equal and sound 
currency, they also operate as a 
check upon all other paper cred- 
its, imparting the same qualities 
to them, and exacting a specie 
responsibility from all institu- 
tions that emit this useful [to the 
banker] but dangerous kind of 
fictitious money ; which, without 
the Bank of the United States, 
would be wholly a fiction, and 
essentiallyaxurse!"— Page 246. 
" This institution operates to se- 
cure the solvency of the whole na- 
tion, and interposes its benignant 
power to arrest ruin and bankrupt- 
cy throughout the States, [wit- 
ness, year 1842.] How serious 
a duty, therefore, devolves upon 
the people to preserve this insti- 
ution. Let them ponder on it 
with solemnity." — Page 246. 

A Mixed Currency. 

[But] "specie being too un- 
wieldly for a currency in laige 
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amounts, but necessary as a stan- 
dard of value,, it becomes self- 
evident, that, by a proper mix* 
ture of the issues of this institu- 
tion and specie, a niedium of ex- 
change is compounded, which, 
contrasted with any other exten- 
sive method of a profitable me- 
dium of excbange, combining 
the standard and invariable pro- 
perty of gold and silver, while 
it secures property from danger,* 
at the same time extends the ut- 
most facility to the circulation 
of wealth* and the operations of 
commerce, no institution can vie 
with that under consideration, 
[viz : that of the United States 
Bank."]— Pages 244-6. 



exist iij fact.. The theory has 
been invented by the stipendia- 
ries of banks, [proof in the next 
column, 0:5"] in order to recon- 
cile the producers of wealth to 
the frauds and taxes imp'osed 
upon them by the piap^r money 
of banking corporations. The 
most celebrated financiers have 
attempted to persuade the com- 
munity that currency is wealth, 
[proof in the next column, (fe5*] 
.ecause they are predicated on 
the existence of gold and silver. 
Gross as this paradox is, it has 
its believers; for what is too mon- 
strous for ignorance to swallow, 
or credulity to assent tol A 
public that would believe in a 
mixed currency , would believe in 
anything," [no matter how ab- 
surd and contrary to our expe- 
rience ] — Pages 104-6. 

Such, then, are the conflicting, sentiments of Stephen 
Simpson, contained in his "Working Man's Manual." O 
cohsistenoy, but thou art indeed a jewel! 

This is in perfect keeping with our institutions: every- 
thing that is good, and consistently calculated to promote 
the happiness of the mass of the people, has been sacri- 
ficed to gratify the inordinate, insolent claims of capital ; 
and for the proof of which, we need nothing stronger than 
" Simpson's Working Man's Manual." 

We shall now bring up his brother banker, Judge Hall, 
to scold him a little, and then let them both rest in peace ; 
sincerely hoping that all bankers will soon learn the errors 
of their ways, become wise, humane, and evince a proper 
regard for the just rights of their fellow men, 

*' Under the influence of that fell spirit of domagoguism which 
has swept over our land, it has become fashionable to flatter the 

* The ctrciilation of wealtbthe gentleman speakf o^ is the rapidity with which 
all wealth passes from the hands of the producer into the pocket af ^he banker; 
and the property secured fr6m danger, is that of the hanker and ipeduZdtor— not 
d)e property of the homest producer. ' 
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agricultural and laboring" classes, because they are the most nu- 
merous, and wi^ld the greatest power at the ballot-boxes; while a 
sy8tema,tic effort is made to decry the. merchant and the banker, 
and to stigmatize their business as inimical to the liberty and pros- 
perity of the country. ' We might pass over these incendiary doc- 
trines, if it were not for the wide-spread mischief wnich they work, 
by deluding to their own injury the numerous classes whom they 
are intended to cajole jand flatter. The laborer and mechanic are 
taught to dislike the banker, whose means furnish them wijth daily 
employment, [from motives of pure benevolence!] and the farmer's 
mind 'is diligently imbued with a settled hatred for the merchant, 
without whose assistance his crops would rot upon the field." 

Yes, the merchant and banker contrive to relieve the 
fapmer of the incumbrance of his toil-earned wealth, and, 
in lieu thereof, leave him in possession of their worthless 
promises, which cost nothing to make but the mere scratch 
of a pen. Surely, the farmer ought td be very thankful for 
such generous favors ! So, the Judge whines and scolds ; 
the cashier '^cajoles and flatters:" all for the good of the 
dear people — ^the bone and sinew of the nation ! 

The following quotation, from Simpson's work, we think 
very appropriate, in finishing this part of the subject: 

** Here, then, we behold capital degrading and enslaving man- 
kind ; making society vicious, wretched and ferocious, on the one 
hand — proud, cruel and oppressive, on the other, owing to that 
tendency in capital to attract, extort and accumulate, from the 
wages of labor; besides, legalized monopolies grinding doWri in- 
dustry to the scanty pittance necessary but to sustain life.^ And so 
truly as the sun drinks up the morning dew, so does the idle capi* 
talist absorb the just substance of the man of labor, — stripping fi-om 
his children '« limbs what should clothe them — ^taking from their 
mouths what should feed them — and keeping from their understand- 
ings what should instruct, enlighten, and save them. * Who's borja 
for sloth r I answer, the idle capitalist. How many thousands 
tipon thousands live upon the sweat of the poor man's labor, in idle 
pleasure and suicidal vice. Nature decrees it otherwise ; justice 
decrees it otherwise ; reason proclaims it ought not to be so ; — ^but 
the proud, oppressive, overbearing, cruel capitalist, while he admits 
the fact with feigned regret, yet insists that wisdom and virtue are 
only compatible with satiety on the one hand, and starvation on the 
other ^r— Pages 66-7. 

"What a pity — ^what cause of regret, that one who could 
write such ft -glowing, Kving .pibture of the miseries en- 
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tailed upon mankind, by tlie oppresirive and unfeeling hand 
of capital, should so fall from the dignity of manhood, as. 
to'prostitute such fine talents as he possessed, for the pur- 
pose of inducing the working classes to lend their deUbe- 
rate aid in establishing and perpetuating one of the great- 
est and most dangerous " monopolies of capital" periiaps 
in the world, and which, he well knew, must eventually 
bring about those very consequences he, apparently, so 
feelingly deprecates. But, such is the overwhelming in- 
fluence of capital, that its arrogant claims must be vindi- 
cated at all hazards. Justice, i;eligion, and morality, must 
be sacrificed, that a few may possess all the riches — all the 
ease — all the comfort — all the eiyoyment ; and the toiling 
millions must be kept in hopeless dependence, and, finally, 
starved to death. 

If we have a " National Bank," no one would deny the 
danger of its existence, if its political views should be an- 
tagonistical to those of government ; and, on the other 
hand, if they should happen to be both united against the 
views of the people, the danger would be still greater; — 
so that, whether it be the friend or enemy, of government, 
it is alike to be dreaded ; nor could real patriotism, under 
any consideration, tolerate its existence. But if the people 
will have one, in order to preserve consistency, they ought 
to abolish all other departments of government. This is 
one of the great questions incumbent on "National Re- 
formers " to settle. They should continually bear in mind, 
that, when orthodox political economists, stump speak- 
ers, or legislators, generally, speak of the prosperity of 
a country, mean the ease, certainty, and rapidity with 
whioh. property passes from the, hands of those who produce 
it into the coffers of those who prodttce nothings but claim the 
right to own all things. And the facilities to tirade and busi- 
ness, mean all those cunning contrivances, invented by the 
cupidity and avarice of the " business community, ^^ for' the 
express purpose of producing such results : " satiety on the 
one hand — ^starvation on the other." 

The working classes may well rejoice that the " mon- 
ster " pauper-making machine is no more — ^is " obsolete ;" 
and the small fry may be taken in detail much eiEi.sier now, 
than when protected by the gigantic power of the mater- 
nal " monster. ^^ 

Ip addition to all that has been said on this subject, we 
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would refer tiie reader to Madison's Journal of the Federa 
Convention. He will find that it was intended by that 
body, that the federal government should not have the 
power of making paper money, or of circulating bills of 
credit. At page 1343, vol. 3, will be found the following 
record :, 

" Mr, Gouvemeur Morris moved to strike (m^*and emit bills on 
the credit of the United States.' If the United States had credit, 
such bills would b^ unnecessary ; if they had not, unjust and use- 
less. Mr. Butler seconds the motion. 

" Mr. Madison. Will it not be sufficient to prohibit the making 
of them a tender ? This will remove the temptation to emit them 
with unjust views. And promissory notes, in that shape, may, in 
some emergencies, be best. - 

" Mr. G. Morris. Striking out the words will leave room still 
for notes of a responsible minister, which will do all the good with- 
out the mischief. The moneyed interest will oppose the plan of 
government, if paper emissions be not prohibited. 

" Mr. Gorhap was for striking out without inserting any pro- 
hibition. If the words standi they may suggest and lead to the 
measure. 

** Mr. Mason had doubts on the subject. Congress, he thought, 
would not have the power, unless it were expressed. Though he 
had a mortal hatred to paper money, yet, as he could not foresee 
all emergencies, he was unwilling to tie the hands of the Legis- 
lature. He observed that the late war could not have been carried 
on, had such a prohibition existed. 

*' Mr. Gorham. The power, as far as it \rill be necessary, or 
safe, is involved in that of borrowing. 

" Mr. Mercer was a friend of paper money, though, in the present 
state and temper of America, he should neither propose nor approve 
of such a measure. ' He was. Consequently, opposed to a prohibi- 
tion of it altogether. It wiU* stamp suspicion on the government,' 
to deny it a discretion on this point. It was impolitic, also, to excite 
the opposition of all those who were friends to paper money. The 
people of property would be cure to be on the side of the plan, and 
it was impolitic to purchase their further attachment with the loss 
of the opposite class of citizens. 

** Mr*. Ellsworth thought this a favorable moment to shut and bar 
the door ogainst paper money. The mischiefs of the various ex- 
periments which had been made, were now fresh in the public mind, 
and had excited the disgust of all the respectable part of America. 
By withholding the power from the new government, more friends 
of influence would be gained to it than by almost Anything else. 
Papex money can ini no case be necessary. Give the govemmem 
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credit, apd other resources will offer. The power may do hamii 
, never good, ' 

" Mr. Randolph, notwithstanding his antipathy to paper money ) 
could not agree to strike out the words, as he could not foresee ali 
the occasions that might arise. 

" Mr. Wilson. It will have a most sdlutary influence on the 
credit of the United Slates, to remove the possibility of paper mo- 
ney. This expedient ccn never succeed while its mischiefs are 
remembered, /ind so long as it can be resorted to, it will be a bar 
to other resources. 

*' Mr. Butler remarked, that paper was a legal tender in no coun- 
try vi F' 'Tipe. He was urgent for disarming the government of 
such a power. 

"Mr. Mason was still averse to tying the hands of the Legisla* 
ture' altogetfier. If there was no example in Europe, as just re- 
marked, it might be observed, on the other side, that there was hone 
in which the government was restrained on this head. 

" Mr. Read thought the words, if not struck out, would be as 
alarming as the mark of the Beast in the Revelation. 

" Mr. Langdon had rather reject the whole plan than retain the 
three words^ ' and emit bills.' 

" On motion for striking out — ^New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, voted aye — 9. New Jersey and Mary- 
land, no — 2, [So the words were stricken out.] 

" The clause for borrowing money was agreed to, nem, con^ 

The index which refers to the above passage, reads thus : 
*' Currency. The pretext for one of paper cut off 1346.*' 

The above vote, if taken individually instead of by States, 
would have stood thus : — Ayes 30, Noes 7 — a majority of 
over five-sevenths. 

From the foregoing evidence, it is perfectly clear that 
the framers of the Constitution fully intended fiiat no such 
^^ vagrant ^^ power, as that of circulating bills of credit, or 
paper money, should exist ill the country ; consequently, 
the States are positively prohibited from using it. To pro- 
hibit the United States government was hot necessary, it 
haying, no right to assume pcvocrs not expressly granted by 
the States or people: being essentially a government of 
delegated powers only. The assumption that the General 
Government can endow others — either individuals or cor- 
porations — with powers it does not possess itselfi is per- 
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fectly ridiculotis. Such a power has never yet been dele- 
gated to the General Government. The 10th Article of 
Amendments to the Constitution reads thus : " The powers 
vot delegated to the States by the Constitution, nor prohi- 
bited by it to the States, are. reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people." Will any man, in the face of 
this evidence, have the hardihood to contend for either the 
justness or constitutionality of a bank charter? Surely 
not. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFr — PRELIMIKARY OBSERVATlbNS. 

There is a vejy pernicious error prevalent among the 
American people, the consequences of which ought not to 
be overlooked by the National Reformer ; and that is, in 
placing too much confidence in the truth of the doctrines, 
declarations ajid opinions, advocated by our representa- 
tives in our legislative halls, merely because they have the 
reputation of being great statesmen, or because they be- 
long to this or that political party. Now, this is evidently 
wrong, and often leads to delusion. For it is notorious to 
all, that many of our most distinguished and talented states- 
men have been on diametrically opposite sides of the va- 
rious prominent political questions that come before them 
for discussion at different times. Now, it is not possible 
that either the nature of truth ov justice can change ; but the 
fmrsuits and interests of men may, and do : and are all that 
can or do change. This view, then, of the subject, dissi- 
pates the apparent mystery. We should look upon a re- 
presentative precisely as we do upon a lawyer going into 
court for the sole object of defending the cause of his cli- 
ent, be he right or wrong ; such being his sworn duty. 

It is precisely so with a legislator : he goes to fight the 
battle — advocate and maintain the interests of those that 
send him : for this is he sent. Neither is it wrong ; for 
when the mass of the people become sufficiently intelligent 
themselves to know the right, with sufficient firmness to de- 
mand it, the right will be accomplished — must be ; but, till 
then, cannot be. 

At one period of his life, we see an eminent statesman, 
when representing the pure mercantile interests of the 
New England States, eloquently discoursing upon the 
beauty and advantages of free trade and foreign inter- 
course — of th^ injustice of giving power to a small portion 
of community to tax the greater, by legislative means ; 
\nd, therefore, a high tariff, on the ground or pretext of 
{>rotection, or for any other purpose than the support of 
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governmeijLt, is unjust, and contrary to the g^ius and spirit 
of our free institutions; and is, in reality, not protection, 
but oppression to the great mass of the people. 
• But, in after years, when the services of tins same ta- 
lented statesman were required, (and finally obtained by a 
stipend of six thousand dollars per annum, in addition to 
his eight dollars a day,) for the purpose of pleading the 
claims of New England capitalists engaged in manufac- 
tures, the thing was entirely reversed; all he had said 
before was now wrong ; in short, what was whit^ before, 
was now black, and "bice versa. 

Now, this is all very simple — ^very natural ; for thig' he 
deserves no censure : he did nothing more than any labor- 
ing man would do, — ^work hardest for him that could pay 
the highest wages. He could now descant upon the duty 
of government to encourage manufactures — to protect the 
American mechanic from the fatal effects of the competi- 
tion of the pauper labor of Europe ; that a home market 
was mu^h better for the farmer than a foreign one ; the 
extra price the farmer would be obliged to pay for his 
goods, it could be proved, was to his advantage. In short, 
the whole carrying trade ought to be dispensed with, being 
injurious to the prosperity of the country ; that is, the in- 
terest of capitalists engaged in manufactures. 

Again, we have seen others, at one time strenuously and 
with the utmost zeal, opposing the establishment of banks, 
and other chartered monopolies; being destructive to lib- 
erty — a grievous biu'den imposed upon labor— is the parent 
of pauperism ; tending to reduce the producers of wealth 
to a state of hopeless misery, dependence and wretched- 
ness. At other times, we find the very same men, with 
equal zeal, advocating the establishment of the very mea- 
sures which they had previously declared so pernicious and 
destructive to the happiness and prosperity of the people. 
Now, the nature of good and evil — a right and wrong — 
never can change^ though men's pursuits and interests may^ 
and do; and these are all that can chalige — principles 
never can. At this very hour there is scarcely to be found 
a politician, of any considerable note, that has not been 
on both sides of some of the various questions that, from 
time to time, agitate, distract, and bewilder the public 
mind. These facts £ire too notorious to need particular 
mention, here ; they stare us ia the face— ^they cannot be 
denied. 
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This state of things {uroves^ clearly, thjat a fundamental 
error exists somewhere ; and, also, the absolute necessity 
of every man (if he wishes to avoid the degradation of be- 
ing the everlasting football of the political demagogue) in- 
vestigating and understanding the subject of his social and 
political relation with his fellow men,/br himself. And let 
1dm never forget, that he himself is one of the sovereign 
people, and is equally entitled to any political privilege that 
any other man is ; yet, in a government of equal rights, 
privileges do not, cannot exist, and are, therefore, an ab- 
surdity : officers of government being but the agents or 
servants of the people, empowered to carry out their will. 
The great difference between this and other governments, 
is, that other governments impose themselves and their 
laws upon the people without their will or consent, and is 
a power separate and distinct from the people. But this 
is not the case with curs — ^the ^government and the people 
being, essentially, one and the same ; in other words, the 
people govern themselves. We should be extremely care- 
ful that we are not deceived by the mere sound and jingle 
of. words, as many are deluded thereby. Men can always 
find good names to cover up and hide the ugliness of bad 
actions. Sometimes they call indirect and oppressive tax- 
ation Protection; sometimes they call the most outrageous 
ii\justice and cruelty by the name of law and order : and a 
manly resistance thereto they call rebellion, treason, dis- 
organization, &c. Yet, these hiisnomers are not always 
evidence of dishonesty ; because a man may be, uncon- 
sciously, in error. 

The truth of the above remarks are exceedingly well 
illustrated by Bulwer, in " Paul Clifford ;" and, though a 
fictitious work, " the picture 's true to nature," It will be 
found in the tenth chapter, as follows: 

" ^Listen to me, Paul,' answered Augustus ; and his reply is not 
unworthy of notice. * AH crime and all excellence depend upon 
a good choice of words. — I see you look puzzled ; I will expiain. 
If you take money from the public and say you have robbed, you 
have undoubtedly committed a great crime; but if you do the same 
and say you have been relieving the necessities of the poorj you 
have done an excellent action : if, in afterward dividing this money 
with your companions, you say you have been sharing booty, you 
have conunitted an offence against the laws of your country. But 
if you observey that you have been spring with your friends the 
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gains of your industry ^ you have perfonned one of the noblest 
actions of humanity. To knock a man on the head is neither vir- 
tuous nor guilty, but it depends uppn the language applied to the 
action to make it murder or glory. Why not say, then, that you 
have testified * the courage of a hero^ rather than * the atrocity of 
the ruffianV This is perfectly clear, is it not?' 

" ' It seems so,' answered Paul. 

" ' It is so self-evident, it is the way all governments are carried 
on. If you want to rectify an abuse, those in power call you dis*^ 
affected. Oppression is ' law and otder.^ Extortion is * religious 
establishment;^ and taxes are the ' blessed constiitUion,^ Therefore, 
my good Paul, we only do what all other legislators do. We are 
never rogues so long as we call ourselves honest fellows, and we 
never commit a crime' so long as we can term it a virtue ! What 
say you now?' 

" ' There is very little doubt but that you are wrong ; yet if you 
are, so are all the rest of the world. It is of no use to be the only 
white sheep of the flock. Wherefore, my dear Tomlinson, I will 
in future be an excellent citizen, relieve the necessities of the poor^ 
and share the gains of my industry with my friends.^ " 

We think the phrase would be much improved, and 
easier understood, by making it read thus : Relieve the poor 
of their incumbrances, and share the gains of my talents among 
my friends. 

No doubt many would censure Paul for coming to the 
conclusion he did; but it is precisely the same that the 
king and all capitalists come to ; and the language they 
make use of, in order to quiet their consciences and stop 
the mouth of the gainsay er, is: "we promote and accele- 
rate the business and prosperity ^ of the country [that i^, 
themselves,] by the operation !" And it is the same con- 
clusion the Factory Lord comes to, when he claims from 
government the benefit of a protective tariff. But with 
whom.w^l he shcire his gains? — ^with the hard working 
producer ? No, never ; but, on the contrary, will rivet on 
nis chains so much the tighter. Keeping tliese observa- 
tions in view, we proceed to examine the nature of a 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

People, in general, when speaking of a tariff, advance 
the idea, that when a foreign government imposes a duty 
upon our products, that the payment of that duty is im- 
posed upon us ; and that we, the exporters, are Qbliged to 
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pay it out of our own pockets; or, in other words, are 
obliged to deduct so much from the sellipg price of the 
article, for the exclusive benefit of the foreign government. « 
Now, this absurdity is too glaring to need a refutation^ 
and we may truly sAy of it, what Mr. Simpson says of a 
mixed currency, " it is a sophism so p/alpablp absurd^ as to sur^ 
prise us at its announcement,'^^ For, if it were so, nothing 
could be easier for us to accomplish than to make otheir 
nations pay the expenses of our own government : if the 
thing could be done, there would be some propriety in pro- 
posing retaliation ; but, as the case ideally stands, we should 
only be imposing grievous burdens upon ourselves, of our 
own free will and accord, merely because other govern- 
ments usurp, in opposition to the will of their subjects, the 
power to tyrannize over and oppress them. 

Think you, if the people of Great Britain were allowed 
to speak, they would submit to the injustice of being obli- 
ged to pay, continually, at least one hundred per centum 
more for every mouthful of bread they eat, but for the in 
tervention of government ? * They would not submit to 
the imposition for a moment. Would any body but a fool 
or madman deliberately hire some one to give him a sound 
drubbing, rob him, or pick his pocket, merely because 
others were absolutely compelled to sufier such injustice ? 
Strange kind of retaliation, this ! 

But, perhaps the worst feature of the protective (or, ra- 
ther, oppressive) policy, is, that the extra price the con- 
sumers pay on protected commodities, does not go to the 
support of government, but into the pocket Of the capiUd- 
ist almost exclusively engaged in the particular busmess 
protected ; and the real producer or operator is in no way 
scarcely even benefitted by the policy ; and the amount of 
public revenue is inversely as the extent of protection ; 
that is, the higher the tariff*, the less will be the income to 
government. C. E. Lester informs us, that, in the year 
1840, the consumers of Great Britain paid, on breadstuffs 
alone, one hundred and fifty million dollars over and above 
what the same quantity could have been obtained for fi*om 
6ther countries, including cost of transportation. And, 
during' the same yecur, but five million dollars firom duties 
on breadstufis reached the public treasury, for the use of 
government ! ! 

• Fctf l^roor of the Im^ ie^«*Cottditfoii Add Fan of EngliDd;*' 
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When the advocates of "protection" are driven fro^ 
tfaie ground first taken, and it is clearly proved that the con- 
muner alone is the duty payer, and that the impost becomes 
part of the cost — as much so as t^e wages paid to the ope- 
rative, or the cost of material — they take shelter behind a 
still greater absurdity, by admitting that, although we do 
not pay the foreign imposts upon the goods comported by us, 
yet we do finally pay them on the goods imported in return ; 
forgetting that the grand pretext for ^^ protection " is, that 
the importation of foreign goods loorks our ruin by their 
very cheapness ! If this is not blowing hot and cold in the 
same breath, what is? 

Now, the policy of ^^ protections^ is, in its nature and ope- 
ration, precisely the same -ill over the world, and at all 
times ; no matter to whom applied, whether to the Eng- 
lish land lord or the American factory lord, the same results 
are produced by it.' No where in the world has the system 
of "protection's been carried out to such perfection as in 
Great' Britain, and no Where in the world shall we find the 
iand and the wealth of the country monopoUzed by so few 
a number of individuals, with a bloated, satiated aristo- 
cracy on the one hand ; its millions of paupers and famish- 
ing operatives on the other. Therefore, the policy ought 
to be called, not " protection," but unjust oppression. 

That the capitalist is benefitted by an oppressive tariff*, 
none will deny; or, rather, is enabled to monopolize more 
than his equitable share of the wealth of his country, by 
its means. But at whose expense are his gains ? We an- 
swer : the great majority of the people who are not pro- 
tected, a great portion of whom are women and children. 

The United States, statistics show us, in round numbers, 
that the whole population of the Union is about seventeen 
million; and the whole number of persons engaged in 
manufactures and trades is not quite eight hundred thou- 
sand^ — which includes both capitalists and operatives. 
Now, if we allow one out of every five to be a capitalist, 
it leaves one hundred and sixty thousand persons only that 
C2^n, or eveir were intended to be benefitted or protected 
by the measure we are now examining. Subtract these 
capitalists from the whole, and there remains sixteen mill- 
ion eight hundred and forty thousand consumers, — ^being 
those who are obliged to pay the tax thus imposed upon 
t];te pepple, vrh^ich in a year amounts to many milUon dol- 
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lars, not one cent of Which goes to the support of govern- 
ment, but into the pocket of the capitalist. 

Those who contend for a protective tariff, ought to show 
in what manner the people are benefitted by such a mea- 
sure; but it cannot be done : in strict propriety, it might 
be called a profitable loss to the country. 

Now, we contend that our government has no right to 
legislate power into the hands of a few to tax the many : 
it is a gross violation of right. Our opponents have pro- 
nounced this conclusive argument a ^ihumbug,^^ to be sure ; 
but they have failed to show wherein the humbuggery lies. 

As an argument in favor of profttaUe taxation^ we are 
told that, in consequence of the capitalist being enabled to 
get higher prices for goods, he will pay corresponding 
wages to the operatives. Now, every body knows that 
this is not true : he will always get labor as cheap as pos- 
sible. And when he has succeeded in preventing the im- 
portation of foreign manufactures, will he divide his extra 
gains with his operatives — ^the very individuals that were 
to be benefitted and protected ? If h6 is protected to the 
amount of fifty per cent., will he give the American ope- 
rative even twenty-five per cent., in wages, more than he 
would a " foreign pauper operative ?" Every one knows 
he would do no such thing ; but, on the contrary, would 
be more apt to import the foreign pauper operatives him- 
self, so as to bring them in direct competition with the Ameri- 
can operatives ; while, to prevent such a result, it is pre- 
tended an oppressive tariff is needed ! And, farther : will 
not those same factory lords ]^e very apt to use their power- 
ful influence in getting a law passed, in order to keep these 
pauper operatives of Europe twenty-one years from the 
ballot-boxes? They would be much more fools than 
knaves, if they did not. 

If we are to foster the ^^ protective^^ policy, let us be con- 
sistent. If the American capitalist is to be protected by 
preventing the importation oi foreign mJtmufdctures^ let the 
American operative be protected to the same extent, by 
preventing the importation oi foreign pauper labor. (Jentle- 
men, give us a fair shake : all we ask for is the same kind 
of sauce for the goose as for the gander. 

Therefore, if the working classes Will promote the " pro- 
tective " system, their first object should be to prevent the 
importation of foreign '^ pauper operatives /' it will then be 
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time enough to think about 4)reventing the importation of 
the goods they make : not till then — ^it would be perfectly 
use.ess. 

It has been urged, that experience has j«oved that goods 
do not rise in price in consequence of a protective ^ tariff; 
but, on the contrary, have been known to fall even Tower 
than they had been previously. There is, no doubt, some 
truth in this, especially if the ^^ pauper laborer^^ of other 
countries, have had time to reach this, and have filled the 
places that ought to be occupied by our own countrymen. 
Therefore, if a tariff does not raise the price of goods, in 
what way are our own mechanics benefitted or protected 
by it, either capitalists or operatives ? Why, the very pre- 
text for' its existence at pnce vanishes; the very strongest 
argument in its favor goes by the board. 

It is true, that goods frequently do become cheaper, after 
the imposition of a tariff, than they were before ; but thig 
fact only proves that goods "will get cheaper, even in spite 
of a tariff. A contraction of hank issues vnll cheapen 
property— so will improvements in labor-saving machinery 
— ^so will new facilities to intercourse, as cheaper means 
of transportation, — and so will competition among the working 
classes. It would be surprising, indeed, if, by a combination 
of the above causes, or only a part of them, they, should 
not have the effect, sometimes, to make things so much 
cheaper, that it would overbalance the effect of the tarift* 
altogether. And, as we have said before, if a tariff doe V 
not enhance or raise the price of goods, then the principal 
argument in its favor utterly fails. 

Competition, improvements in the art; and sciences, aP. 
kinds of machinery, railroads, steam navigation, &c., in 
their operation, have a direct tendency to make the pro- 
ducts of labor cheap, by lessening not only the cost of pro- 
duction, but also that of transportation ; and it is for this 
very reason we contend that the prosperity of a commu- 
jiity is promoted, to wit : by making commodities cheap ; 
cheapness always indicating (ibundance^ and, on the con- 
trary, dearness a;lways indicating scarcity. Therefore, if 
it be good and right to make things cheap^ it must be evil and 
wrong to make tiiem dear: that is certain. 

Now, is it not a gross absurdity, that while nineteen- 
twentieths of the people are devoting all their energies 
and faculties to the process of making things cheap, the 
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other twaiitieth ahonld be endowed, by a q>ecial act o."* 
gpvernmeut, with the power to counteract their benefida) 
operation, — ^make things cheap with twenty hands, and 
dear with one? It would puzzle even Solomon, with all 
his wisdom, to show how the people, en masscy are benefit- 
ted, when the privileged capitalist is the only individual 
who reaps a princel^* harvest by the operation, and all the 
' rest are losers. 

Some twenty or tmrty years since, wooden clocks were 
invented in a sister State, and were offered for sale, in all 
parts of the Union, at much cheaper rat^s than other 
clocks could possibly be made for. The brass clock ma- 
kers took the alann ; they perceived, at once, that if this 
business continued, their own would shortly be broken up, 
and themselves completely thrown out of employment. 
They perceived, also, the impossibility of procuring aid or 
^^protection" from government. Q, no, it is only ou7^ own 
countrymen that can be permitted to ^^ break down our manu- 
factures,^^ and ruin us by making the products of labor too 
cheap. Foreigners must not do this. So the only thing 
these poor clock-makers could do, to prevent the destruc- 
tion of their business, was to endeavor to destroy the repu- 
tation of wooden clocks, and refuse to repair them — there- 
by discouraging the public from purchasing. But all this 
did not cure " the evil.^^ Clocks were supplied in still greater 
abundance, and at less and less prices, till the country be- 
came flooded by them ; ai^d now the consequence is, that 
thousands of families can have several clocks now, where 
one could not own one before. And now, candid reader, 
was this result beneficial orii\]urious to the community? 
And if this result was beneficial to the people, — ^which is, 
evidently, the case, — ^would it have been any less so had it 
been brought about by foreigners, instead of our own coun- 
trymen ? Surely not. 

In addition, then, to all the other absurdities involved in 
a prptective tariff, we have this, namely : our own coun- 
trymen may injure us with impunity , but ^r^Ti^r^ shaL 
not be allowed to do us good. 

These observations and arguiuents ynll apply with equal 
force to all other products of labor. 

'Let legal money value in the elements of nature be 
abolished, and the public lands made free to actual set- 
tleips ; give us good mp^ey<— igold and sijlyei:,— nothing else^^ 
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is money ; give us tio special privileges,' and the American 
people need no other protection^ 

The American capitalist has many advantages over the 
European, with which he ought to-be satisfied : he might 
pay much higher wages, and make greater profits than the 
foreign capitalist ; because, 

First. The interest of the British Funded Debt amounts 
to three hundred million dollars, which must be paid an- 
nually : the capitalist must pay his porticm. 

Second. Cheaper land. 

Third. Cheaper provisions. 

Fourth. The absence of a king and a hereditary nobility 

With all these advantages he is not satisfied, — ^not ever 
when government has given him, by act of special legis 
lation, in addition, thirty per cent. And yet these cormo- 
rants are not satisfied; the everlasting cry is, ^^give us 
more — ^give us more !" 

Of all the contrivances invented by the cupidity of the 
gormandizing capitalist, for the purpose of relieving the 
poor man of the fruits of his toil, none appears so plau- 
sible, upon its mere surface, as a ^^ protective tariff f^ yet it , 
works the same results as all the others : it concentrates 
the wealth of the country into the hands of a few, produ- 
cing over-abundance and satiety, on the one hand — ^po- 
verty, wretchedness and degradation, on the other ; and, in 
the language of the cold-hearted, short-sighted capitalist, 
^^ promotes the prosperity of the country, ^^ 

Now, fellow working men,-— you that make all the wealth 
of the world, — remember these things when you go to the 
ballot-boxes — give your vote for " a free soil and an inalien' 
able homestead,^^ 

After recapitulating the subject, we find that the follow- 
ing absurdities are involved in a ^^ protective tariff :^^ 

First. It gives power to the few, who are the rich, to 
tax the maijy, who are poor. 

Second. It causes things to cost more labor or money 
than is necessary to produce them. 

Third. It is injuring ourselves willingly, because others 
are injured forcibly, on the ground of retaliation. 

Fourth. It decreases the revenue of a country. 

Fifth. It produces a profitable loss to the country. 

Sixth. It prevents foreigners from doing us good, while 
our own countrymen are idlowed to injure us. 
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Sevemtli. It makes the products of labor dear, while 
the combined energies of the people are engaged in ma- 
king them cheap. 

In lieu of the above bnndle of absurdities, the following 
is proposed as the only just principle of 

AMERICAN PROTECTION I ' 

A free soil for a free people, and an inalienable home- 
stead /or all. Producers of we alth, let these be your watch- 
words; and thus head your tickets at the ballot-boxes. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

EEBELLION. 

" Hebellion ! thou demon of darkness ! 

Avaunt ! stand back ! hie to thy fitting abode 

Beneath the blood-stained throne, where thou belongest. 

In a land where rights are equal, thou hast 

No calling. 

Thou wouldst Quickly starve to death. 

There is no blood for thee to feed upon ; 

* * * * * Therefore, begone!' 
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"Will men rebel against a government that protects them 
in their rights, promotes their happiness, and does them 
justice? Never. Neither can the people rebel against 
themselves. 

The following beautiful morceau not long since appeared 
in many of, our public prints, yvithout a comment, and 
written by an American for the edification of a peoplle 
professing to recognize the principles of equal rights. ^ We 
shall review it as we pass along. Here it is : 

*<TH£ PLAGUE OF HOUSEKEEPEBS. 

" * Help,' as English Trollopes say we call all domestic servants, 
is a sore source of trouble to housekeepers throughout the free 
States. • ^ 

" Major Noah, in his last ' Messenger,' has one of his charactier- 
istic editorials on this subject. Says he : 

" We have found out the secret why servants plague the mistress 
of the house almost to death, and why a first rate waiting girl in 
En^and makes a most indiflferent servant in America, viz : the firee- 
dom of our institutions, which not only applies to all callings and 
occupations, but are assumed by all ; and all become infected with 
liberty and equality the moment they touch our soil. The ^ largest 
liberty' was not understood by our revolutionary fathers to extend 
beyond politiccd rights, and was not remotely intended to break 
down the barriers of society. In England, a man will hire a groom 
at a smaller salary, if you give him a handsome livery; in this 
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cotintry, you must increase your wages, if you wish your groom to 
wear livery at all. This doctrine was exemplified recently in a 
family advertising for a woman who could make herself generally 
useful; and among a number of applicants was an exceedingly pre- 
possessing looking girl, neatly dressed, with a handsome, open coun- 
tenance and ruddy complexion — a taking face,, lis we may call it. 
The lady imid — 

" * You are an English girl, I believe?' 

" ' Yes, ma'am — just arrived. Only been in the city two days; 
have no acquaintance at all, and only wish to go to church Sunday 
afternoons.' 

" * You have a recommendation, I suppose?* 

" ' Yes, ma'am-^a seven years' character, and a recommendation 
from our minister.' 

'^ The documents being read, and all found genuine and satisfac- 
tory, the lady asked what wages she would expect. 

" * Why, ma'am, the stewardess on board ship told me to ask 
seven dollars a month. I had in London nine pounds a year.' 

" * Why, that is scarcely four dollars a month. Now I am wil- 
ling to give six dollars, provided you would suit me. Having lived 
so long in one place, you can remember what kind of work was 
required of you?' 

*' * Oh, yes, ma'am, I was maid of all work.' 

" * Indeed ! Let me hear what was required of you.' " 

Then follows a long string of duties enumerated by the 
girl, not necessary to insert hfere; after which the lady 
asks~« 

" * And did you get through with all this work V 

" * All, ma'am.' 

" * Well, if you do but half as much for me, I shall be satisfied. 
You can come to-morrow.' 

" At the end of a month, we asked the lady after het * maid of 
■all work.' 

" * Oh, she went away in a fortnight — said this was a free coun- 
try, and she could not work herself to death.' " 

Then follows the remarks of the editor of the Cincinnati 
Chronicle, in the following words : 

" This is the history of all servants. They arrive here veith 
every required qualification — courteous, willing and valuable ; but 
they soon become corrupted by example, and are taught rebellion 
by their twsociates, and liberty and equality by their colleagues of 
the kitchen and pantry. There are but few families in this co^ntry 
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who keep a girl two or three yeard ; whereas, in England, ten yeans 
is no unccnnmon period for a servant to remain in one place. We 
know of no remedy to correct the evil." 

We have shown, in this work, that the aristocracy of the 
civilized world have concocted and put into operation a 
plan or system, by means of which the rich can keep their 
poor bretlrren in perpetual bondage, poverty and misery, 
and finally starve them to death; and all this in accordance 
with religion, morality and virtue. But if the poor do but 
speak of liberty, or of equal rights, it is rebellion and trea- 
son ! Producers of wealth, do you understand this ? If 
you do not, it is high time for you to look into the matter. 

Is it so, that those who starve their fellow men to death, 

are good and virtuous, and those that contend for equal 

rights, are rebels and traitors ? Does religion and morality 

teach this ? Surely not. Is it a virtue for the rich to rob 

'the poor, and a crime for the poor to rob the rich? 

Now for the Major — the great Major Noah. He says 
that all foreigners become "infected with liberty and equal- 
ity, the moment they touch our soil." Oh, horrible ! what 
a loathsome disease to catch ; and people of all callings 
and occupations catch it ! How sinful, how criminal, to 
be infected with the ideas of liberty and equality ! Did 
not the Major imbibe the infection himself? It is in ex- 
treme bad taste for the Major to be so selfish. Again, the 
gentleman says : " In England, a man will hire a groom at 
a smaller salary, if you give him a handsome livery ; in 
this country, you must increase his wages, if you wish your 
groom to wear livery at all." Well, is it in any way sur- 
prising that a man should want to be pretty well paid lor 
d(iliberately putting on a badge of servitude and degrada- 
tion ? Not at all. He ought to insist on at least a thou- 
sand dollars a }^ear, for submitting to the indignity. The 
Major himself, wc think, would not do it for that sum, nor 
for all Grand Island to boot. 

" We know of no remedy to correct these evils," says the 
editor of the Chronicle. Let the gentleman learn to re- 
i^pect the rights and feelings of his fellow human beings ; 
let him consider, that, al&ough some may be servants, 
they are still human beings, capable of suffering pain and 
of enjoying plea^re like himself; that we are all children 
3f one common patent, having, naturally, the smne rights 
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and responsibilities. It therefore behooveth him, as a good 
christian, to treat his servants kindly, and unto the father- 
less be a father ; never forgetting that servants, as well as 
others, v\rill remain longest with those who use them best. 
That celebrated christian moral philosopher, the Rev 
Dr. Paley, in his "Moral Philosophy," says : 

" Our obligations to our servants are much greater than theirs are 
to us. It is a mistake to suppose that the rich man maintains his 
tradesmen, servants, tenants and laborers; th^ truth is, they main- 
tain him. It is their industry which supplies his table, furnishes 
his wardrobe, builds his houses, adorns his fequipage, and provides 
his amusements. It is not the estate, but the labor employed upon 
it. that pays his rent. All that he does is to distribute [and con- 
sume] what others produce." 

Here, then, is authority which ought not to be despised 
nor rejected ; and may the gentleman learn wisdom from 
the lesson : do unto others as he would that others should 
do unto him. 

In the Cincinnati Chronicle of October 14th, 1845, will 
be found an account of the World's Convention, held in 
New York in the same year, from which we will make a 
few extracts for the edification of National Reformers and 
the working classes generally. The modest editor thus 
remarks: 

" The World's Convention ! what a sonorous name ! One would 
think the mountains would bow their heads to listen, and the little 
streams run mad to meet them. Well, what, do you think the 
World's Convention is? About one hundred and fifty persons, 
with Eobert Owen at their head, every man of whom might fairly 
be mistaken for escaped madmen. [How aimable, how charitable, 
how profound !] Now we notice them in order to give our readers 
an [erroneous] idea of what sort of people they are, and what sor«; 
X)f reformation they propose to mankind. Take the follpwing from 
the proceedings : 

" * Mr. Evans, of the National Reformers and Anti-Renters, after 
stating divers principles, the gist of his statement was in the follow- 
ing items : 

* * 18. Constitutions and laws are binding only when in atcord- 
apce with natural rights. [Just so thought the heroes of 1776.] 

^' M9. The master-evil, in all nations called civilized the main 
cause of poverty and its consequences, ignorance, misery and crime, 
the sole cause of slavery of every grade, is the monopply of the 
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countries, is a restoration of the land to the people by political ac- 
tion, or, in failure of that, by revolution. 

•' * 20. The United States of Nonh America are most favorably 
circumstanced for a restoration of the soil ; and the most practipal. 
measures for this purpose are, first, to limit the quantity of land to 
be hereafter acquired by individuals or associations ; and second, 
to prevent all further traffic in land by the government, and to make 
the public lands free, on the principle proposed by the National Re- 
form Association and its Auxiliaries throughout the United States.* '* 

The editor then says : 

" These principles might be stated in a briefer form, thus : 

" 1. Laws are never binding when a savage chooses to break 

them. [Instance, the savage heroes of 1776.] 

"2. The leading measure of reform .is to commence by a 

WHOLESALE ROBBERY of every man who owns lands." ^ 

Now, candid reader, is tiiere a sentiment anything like 
this, even by the utmost stretch of implication, in the ar- 
ticle quoted by himself, and of which the above is his tra- 
vesty? But the strangest part of the business is, that this 
editor wishes to be considered a man of truth and veracity. 
Rather a curious way he has of making such an impres- 
sion upon the minds of his readers. The language he him- 
self makes use of in regard to the persons composing the 
World's Convention, is extremely applicable to himself. 
This, very editor "might fairly be taken for an escaped 
madman." " We thus notice " him, " in order to give our 
readers " a correct " idea of what sort of" a gentleman he 
is. The * gentleman ' goes on with his travesty, thus : 

" The United States of North America are very favorably cir- 
cumstanced for the commencement of this wholesale robbery. 

" These are certainly plain and frank propositions. [But the tra- 
vesty a shameful misrepresentation.] This society of thieves could 
not have stated them plainer, and, it is probable, would not hare 
been more honest." 

Such, then, is a sample of the honest integrity of an 
editor,^ a public paper, and such his lessons of moral 
teacmng. " The utmost charity that can be extended to " 
such teachers, "is, that v ar^ greater blockheada than 
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they are knaves. The utmost, sympa^y which they can 
detmand, is, that they should be placed under the curative 
treatment of disordered minds." 

And so it is : those self-styled friends of law and order 
may rob the poor^ the ignorant, the weak and defenceless, 
of the elements of nature, and of the fruits of their labor 
and toil — reduce them to beggary, and, finally, starve them 
to death, and yet be patterns of piety^ lovers of justice, 
and entitled to honor and respect ; — ^\yhile, if the poor — 
their oppressed and plundered victims^ — do but endeavor 
to devise a plan for the purpose of effecting a restoration 
of their long-lost rights to a free use of the elements, and 
the ownership of the fruits of their own labor, they are 
stigmatized as villains, traitors, rebels, thieves and robbers. 
Those self-styled friends of law and order may rest assured 
that their days are numbered ; the ei^l oi their power and 
influence is at hand; they must shortly mend their ways, 
or give place to other and better men ; themselves pass to 
the shades of oblivion, and be numbered with the things 
that were. 

Producers of wealth, it is for you to decide who are the 
greatest :thieves and robbers: those who have deprived 
you. of God's elements, and stripped you of the fruits of your 
industry, thereby making you beggars and paupers, or you 
who suffer the injustice. How long will you suffer your- 
selves to be cajoled and flattered by the cant and hypo- 
crisy of your money-serving, false moral teachers ? Do you 
not know that if a man is stolen from his land, he becomes 
a slave ? and if the land is stolen from the man, he becomes 
equally one.? Do you not know, that you have the same 
right .to the free use of the soil as you have to breathe the 
atmosphere, or enjoy the light and heat from the sun? 
Whoever has the right to make merchandise of the earth, 
has an equal right to buy and sell your body ; and, without 
the free use of the soil, no man can possibly exist a free- 
man. Come, then, producers of wealth — ^wake up, organ- 
ise your forces, march boldly up to the bailot-boXes, and 
strike the mighty blow : make the public lands free, and 
every man's homestead inalienable, and half your work 
of reform is done. 

We conclude this chapter with a quotation from the Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle, as before mentioned ; first premising that 
m^ny good men think that the editor stands about as pro- 
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minent in the world as he considers " The World's Conven- 
tion" did. At the commencement of his article, he says : 

** Small [men or] things in thirglobe sometitnes make as much 
noise as great ones^ as every one knows who has had a gnat about 
his head in a summer night. It is not what these little ones do^ so 
much as what they stu/^ that is annoying or troublesome. Pat, an 
Irishman, was one night abusing the musquitoes. Some one said 
he was surprised that he should care so much about a musquito bite. 
* Faith,' says Pat, * an' it i«n't I that cares al)out the bite, if they 
didn't brag so much.' So it is with the modem as well as the an- 
cient pretenders to superior wisdom [and moral excellence^] They 
never do anything [good,] but they brag sb loud that we are obliged 
to hear them." 

Producers of wealth, let those little fellows bite and Iwag 
on. Heed them not. Let them brand you as "rebels, 
traitbrs, thieves and robbers ;" it is nothing but what you 
may expect. It is consoling to reflect, however, that their 
little venomous bills are being extracted by the dexterous 
hand of Truth, and, ere long, will become as harmless as 
young lambs or sucking doves. Let them have their way, 
— ^they can do us no harm nor themselves any good, by the 
methods they have adopted to prevent the progress of " Na- 
tional Reform." 

To be sure, those little fellows — ^the gual*dians of public 
morals — do not always write nonsense. As an instance, 
the very best advice, and the proper course for " National 
Reformers" to pursue, is correctly laid down in a number 
of the very paper which stigmatizes them as " thieves and 
robbers." It is as follows : 

" Perform fearlessly tohat you believe to be right. Never mind 
tbe opposition made by your enemies : they cannot bar you. The 
thrusts of those who hate or envy you, will never hurt you if you 
are faithful to your duly. Let truth, justice and integrity, be on 
your side, and you may resist a host : with these, one may chase a 
thousand, and two can put ten thousand to flight." 

In this chapter it has been clearly shown, that for the' 
poor to endeavor to devise a plan by which they may ob- 
tain justice, is treaison and rebellion ! — ^but when the rich 
devise a plan to starv^ the poor to death, it accordd with 
religion And morality ! 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

HOUSE RENT. 

Vert few persons indeed are aware of the unjust and 
oppressive nature of house reat. If you buy a coat, a hai 
or a pair of shoes, you pay for them but once ; you have 
the pleasure of wearing them out or of disposing of them, 
at all times, as you please. Not so with a house. Sup- 
pose you engage a hatter to make you a hat to cost six 
dollars, and which would last you one year. Suppose, fur- 
ther, if, on going for your hat^ you could not pay the whole 
amount down, and the hatter should offer to " accommo^ 
date" you with the use of the hat, on the following condi- 
tions, viz : to pay him twenty-five cents per week, or one 
dollar per month, for the use of the hat, and at the end of^ 
the year return it to him, be it good or bad. You would, 
no doubt, think it a very strange kind of proposition. But 

t is not half so extravagant as the conditions imposed by 
a landlord upon his tenants. At twenty-five cents per 
week, the hat would amount to thirteen dollars ; at fifty 
cents per month, only twelve dollars : double the cost price 
of the hat. But, in the case of a house, the discrepancy 
Detween the cost price of the thing, and the amount ac- 
tually paid for the use of it, is much greater. 

' Many houses rent for five hundred dollars a year, that 
have not cost more than two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. All are aware of this. Now, about two per cent, 
on the original cost will keep a well-built house in good 
repair at least sixty years, and, at the end of that time, 
wUl still be a house having some value ; and, in a good 
business place, if sold, would bring twice, perhaps three 
times the amount of money it cost, originally, to build it. 
Five hundred dollars a year, in sixty years, will amount to 
thirty thousand. And this sum will build twelve houses 
equally as good as the one that thirty thousand dollars has 
been paid for the use of! You see this is six times more 
extravagant than the case of the hat — ^the hatter getting 
but two hats for the use of oncj while the landlord gets 
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twelve houses for the use of one. There must be some 
great error somewhere, or such results could not be ef- 
fected.- The thing is too glaringly absurd; because no- 
thing — neither a hat, nor a house, nor a dollar— can ever 
be worth more than itself. The just rent for the use of 
anything, is an equivalent for whatever portion is used or 
consumed by him that usqs it— no more. Anything der 
manded beyond this, is tyranny, oppression, camabalism. 
And if the laws making legal value in the eleipents were 
abolished, and all men were alike free to compete with 
each other on perfectly equal grounds, such instances of 
injustice and tyranny (keeping the aggregate in view,) 
could never be effected; because, the elements being 
equally free to the use of all, no man would submit to the 
imposition. At least one-half of the money paid in the 
form of house rent, is predicated on the money value of 
the land ; which might as well be predicated upon the at- 
mosphere, or the rays of the sun. Abolish, therefore, the 
legal money value of the elements, and one-half the 
tyranny and oppression of the world will at once cease. 

We do affirm, and that, too, without fear of refutation, 
that, the grand source of all the evils of which the pro- 
ducers of wealth have any just cause of complaint, arises 
chiefly from the practice of governments in confounding 
the elements of Nature with the products of human labor^ 
and by legaUzing traffic in the elements alone, especially 
in land and human flesh. It is the immediate cause of 
Slavery in all its forms, and has filled the world with 
crime and confusion. Furthermore, we affirm that the 
capital of the world never could have been accumulated 
into the few hands it is, but by the mighty power and in- 
fluence of LAND MONOPOLY. This is the grand lever by 
which it has been accomplished. Let the removal of this 
bane of human happiness, be the first object to engage 
the attention of " National Reformers," in their march of 
progress, and millions yet unborn will have abundant cause 
to rejoice in their victory 
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THE TEMPERANCE CAU0E. 

It appears by the " Temperance Papers," that a move- 
ment is being made amono^ the friends of Temperance, to 
combine their influence to procure the passage of a law 
making the sale of ardent spirits criminal, on the ground 
of its being destructive to hutuan life and happiness. We are 
not in the least disposed to controvert the position assumed 
by those gentlemen, and not doubting but that the desire 
to do it arises from the purest feelings of humanit3% phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence. But have they dqly consid- 
ered to what the introduction of such a principle would 
lead? They surely would not stop at that point, but 
would be consistent, and go on. All those who have ex- 
amined the subject, are convinced that where the use of 
ardent spirits destroys the happiness and life of one human 
being, Land Monopoly destroys thousands. And at this mo- 
ment the ^^Land Gods^^ of Europe are star\ang the people 
to death by millions. And, therefore, if it be criminal to 
buy and sell ardent spirits, to buy and sell land niust be a 
thousand times more so. Now, if the gentlemen above 
alluded to intend to carry out the proposed measure, let 
them be consistent — make it criminal to sell land, as well 
as ardent spirits, and not '^ st?^ain at a gnat and swallow a 
cameV 

There is another point which is worthy of consideration 
i^bout this matter, and is a fact that cannot be denied, that 
a great portion of those who ruin themselves and families by 
the use of ardent spirits — perhaps nine out of every ten — are 
directly or indirectly driven or tempted into the practice by 
the influence of "Land Monopoly," by allowing some to spend 
their time in idle uselessness, and are thereby tempted to 
dissipation, Satan always finding mischief for idle hands 
to do; while many others are driven to the bottle by a 
keen sensibility of their hard and toilsome lot, and desti- 
tute condition, brought upon them by the stony heart and 
iron hand of pauper-making " Land Monopoly P 

Let us all, therefore, reflect deeply upon these things, 
and if we come to the conclusion that there is wisdom in 
making it criminal to sell ardent spirits, there wiU be much 
more wisdom in making it criminal to sell land ; which all 
men have the same right to use, that they have the atmos- 
pherci without money and without price 
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CHAPTER XIX. • 



"eouitable commercb." 



A WORK bearing the above title, published by Josiah 
Warren, New Harmony, Indiana, has lately appeared be- 
fore the public. The work professes to be, " A new de- 
velopment of principles for the harmonious adjustment 
and regulation of &e pecuniary, intellectual and moral 
intercourse of mankind, proposed as elements of new so- 
ciety." The author of this work, and myself, appear to 
have the same object in view, namely, to show the means 
by which the producers of wealth may secure to them- 
selves the free use of the elements, and the products of 
their own labor, or their equivalents. I feel it, therefore, 
a duty I owe to my fellow men, to take some notice of his 
work. 

If Mr. Warren has solved the whole problem of man's 
^ moral, social, and political refations, then my remarks will 
be supererogatory. But if he has not, and I should be so 
fortunate as to throw some light upon the subject, I shall 
consider myself as amply rewarded by the reflection, that 
my humble eflforts have not been exercised in vain. I dis- 
claim all desire or intention of injuring Mr. Warren, my 
only object being a development of truth ; and of this, 
surely, the gentleman will not complain, especially when 
he considers that we are both engaged in the same righteous 
cause. He must, therefore, consider me not as an enemy, 
but as a friendly co-worker. Let all persons read botii 
sides; then judge for themselves, as I am perfectly willing 
these observations may go for what they are worth : truth, 
being stronger* than error, will, therefore, prevail. 

I cheerfully indorse all that Mr. Warren has said in re-t 
gard to governments having utterly failed to accomplish 
the end ^ey have pretended to have had in view, namely, 
the .security of person and property — ^the history of go- 
vernments in general being but the history of the legal 
methods of committing the most glaring outrages and vio- 
lations of right and justice. Money, also, in consequence 
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of being accumulated in the hands of the few, has been 
converted into a terrible engine of tyranny and oppression. 
This, no one will deny. In order to cast off the shackles 
imposed upon us by the means of government and money, 
Mr. Warren proposes to rejeict and disregard both, whidi 
is as impossible to do, as it is to refuse to breathe the at- 
mosphere which surrounds us. Nothing would please dis- 
honest law-makers and public rulers better, than for the 
honest producers to become disgusted with the use of the 
ballot-box, and permit their lordships to do all the voting. 
This is the very thing they want ; and, to prove this, let 
the reader turn to Judge Hall's address, page 51 of this 
work.* But for the producers to do this, would be as in- 
judicious as. would a shepherd who should draw off his 
sturdy watch dogs from guarding his flock of sheep, when 
iie knew, at the same time, that a gang of hungry wolves 
were watching for a favorable moment to iall upon and 
destroy them. No, no, producers oi wealth ; in the ballot- 
box lies your only hope. To attempt to step aside from 
the influence of government, would be as inconsistent as 
an individual who, having in his house a set of lawless 
rowdies, tearing and breaking his property to pieces, should 
^ay to them, — Gentlemen, I insist on individual sovereignty^ 
and therefore have the sole right to control my own per- 
son and property, and will not submit to your iiyustice ; — 
then creep under the ted, leaving the rowdies a clear board. 

Shall w^e reject the use of money, because governments 
and a crafty few have used it for evil purposes? This is 
a stjpange conclusion to come to, surely. With the salne 
propriety we might reject almost everything that is calcu- 
lated to promote the happiness of man. For what infa- 
mous purposes have governments and the crafty few made 
use of iron, in the form of warlike implements; by the use 
of which, men have been set to butcher each other by 
thousands upon thousands, and the earth made to flow in 
rivers of blood ? yet this is no reason why we should re- 
ject the use of it. 

Gold and silver, like all other substances^ are capable of 
IfeiBg used for good or for evil; and, so soon as the mass 
of the people understand the real nature of them, they 
fdll be used for good, and the happiness and well-being of 
ii^^9li;iiid will be proaK>ted by the u^e of JQ^in ; but so long 
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,as thie mass are ignorant of the subject, gold and alver 
will be made use of by the crafty few, as an engine of ex- 
.U»rtLon, tyranny «ttid oppression. Mr. Warren says, page 37 : 

' "As we cannot carry flour, shoes, carpentering, brick-woric, 
store-keeping, &;c., about with us, to exchange for what we want, 
we require something which represents, these, which representative 
we can always carry with us. This representative of property 
should be our circulating medium. Theorists have said that money 
wa^ this representative, but it is »oi." 

Demagogues have told us that'it is; but not thos^ who 
imderstand the subject. Further, he says : 

t V 

** A dollar represents nothing whatever biit itself, nor can it be 
made to. At no time is it any demand on any one for any quan- 
tity of ^ny kind of property or labor whatever." 

Suppose that, instead of using the word dollar, we say 
one ounce of silver, we shall understand the subject better; 
then, if one ounce of silver is at no time a demand on any 
one for property or^labor, neither is a bushel of wheat. 
But if a bushel of wheat is a demand for as much labor 
as it costs to produce it, then is an ounce of silver a de- 
mand for as much labor as it costs to produce it, both, on 
an average, being of about the same commercial value. 
An ounce of silver is the embodiment of the quantity of 
labor necessary to produce it, like the wheat in that re- 
spect ; but the silver, being much less weighty, ffiuch less 
bulky, and will last much longer, is, therefore, miich more 
convenient to carry with us, instead of " flpur, shoes, car- 
pentering, brick-work, store-keeping, &c.," to exchange 
for other products of labor. An ounce of silver is posi- 
tive payment ; it is Hot necessary to inquire who is the is 
suer of it, where does he live, what is his character, state 
of his health, &c., which would be the case when we re- 
ceive a " labor note?^ Neither is it necessary to stamp upon 
it — ^* Not trmisferahle?^ Agaiii Mr. Warren says : 

** At one time a dollar [or an ounce of silver] will procure two 
bushels of potatoes; at another time, three bushels; at another 
tune^ four. It has no definite value at any time." 

. The same can be said of a bushel of wheat; it will 
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generally piirekase from tfal^e to four bni^hels of potatoes, 
without the interventionof money; yet I bttve seen the 
time when a bndiel of wheat, or three- of Indian com, 
would not purchase one bushel of potatoes ; yet the farmer 
who raised and sold the potatoes at this high price, was 
not so well paid fc^ his labor as when he got but one-fourth 
of the price, or, in other words, one-fourth the quantity of 
other products of labor. Therefore, (according to Mr, 
Warren's philosophy,) a budiel* of wheat " represents no- 
thing whatever but itself; nor can it be made to. At no time 
is it any demand on any one for any quantity of any hind of 
property or labor whatever J*^ But the true philosophy in re- 
gard to this matter is this : A bushel of wheat is the em- 
bodiment of the quantity of labor necessary to* produce it, 
and it is precisely the same thing in respect to an ounce 
of silver, or a dollar. Either of them, therefore, is posi- 
tive payment for something that has cost the same amount 
of labor; not a promise, obligation, nor representative^ ; but 
bona fide property, each in its peculiar form, and are justly 
equivalent in exchange for the same amount of property 
in any other form. The idea that money is only a repre- 
sentative of property, is, therefore, a delusion, an^ works 
more mischief and confusion in the a£fair^ of mankind, 
perhaps, than any other error. The fluctuations in the 
coiiimercial value of the various products of labor, arise 
from various causes, and which mostly exist in the nature 
of things, and although may be considerably counteracted 
by intelligence, prudence and foresight, cannot, perhaps, 
by human wisdom^ be entirely removed. 

Those products of labor which are most liable to rot, or 
destruction, are, in direct proportion, subject to fluctuation, 
in all cases where the demand has been either* over or 
under supplied ; and this consequence cannot b^ prevented, 
whether we estimate those products immediately by the 
quantity of labor embodied in them, or remotely by money, 
which retains, without loss, to a much greater length of 
time, the original quantity of labor bestowed upon its pro- 
duction, than any other thing. 

Gold and silver having the natural property of retaining 
the quantity of labor originally invested in them much 
longer than property in any other form, is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why they are a more appropriate circulating' 
medium, than any other thtng^ notwithstanding what Mr^ 
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Warren says to the contrary. Neither does money "re- 
present robbery, banking, gambling, swindling, counter- 
feiting, &c.," as he says, than does/' a labor note," which 
is a thing that bears -he suspicion of fraod upon the very 
face of it, and is, in itself, a perfect absurdity. A circula- 
ting medium not transferable!! This is just like the wagon 
a man made "^r to go,''^ and it would have went " /or to 
go,^^ if the maker of it had not nailed all th'e wheels fast 
to the axle trees. Mr. Warren seems not to be aware 
that all the products of labor derive their exchangable 
value from the quantity of labor required to produce them 
— ^gold and silver included — and that the natural tendency 
of exchangable value (or price) is to gravitate toward the 
cost of production; and men never would have conducted 
their exchanges on any other principle ban equal amounts 
of cost. If governments had not macj) private property 
in the elements legal, nor had interfered with the personal 
operations of individuals, the mere instincts of Nature 
would have prevented it. All this I have fully demon- 
strated, as I am confident, in the seventh chapter of this 
work, to which I refer Mr. Warren, hoping he will read it 
carefully and critically ; and if the principles there laid 
down are not agreeable to truth, it is a duty he owes to 
the public, and a compliment due to myself, for him to ex- 
pose and make manifest the errors and fallacies thereof. 

At page 76 of his v/ork, he gives ^^ a picture" of a ^^ La- 
bor Note^" the first line of which reads thus: **Not trans- 
ferable"; next, the following mottoes: "Cost, the limit of 
Price," " Labor for Labor" Now, this is only saying the 
same thing twice over ; but is, nevertheless, the announce- 
ment of a great and important truth ; and, as I have said 
before, if governments had not usurped the ownership of 
the elements, thereby checking the natural operation of 
free competition, mankind never could have conducted 
their exchanges on any other principle, — it is the natural, 
therefore the just, no matter whether they had used money 
or not. History informs us, that the original intent of 
stamping money was merely to indicate the quantity (by 
weight) and the fineness of the metal composing the pieces, 
the object being merely to save the time and labor neces- 
sary to weigh and assay it every time it changed hauas. 

Next on the note, these words appear, namely : 
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" Due the bearpr, — — *-, one hour's, labor in- house rent, 6i 
twenty pounds of com." . 

In regard to this note, Mr. Warren remarks — 

" This addition to the note enables us not only to compare one 
laboi with another, but it gives the signer of it an alternative, in 
case it is not convenient for him to give his labor on demand 
There can be as many of these alternatives (all being equal in 
value,) as the responsible person chooses to attach to his note." 

Now, the whole announcement amounts to nothing niore ' 
than this, — that if one man owes another a debt, and it is 
^ot convenient to pay in his own services, he can pay in 
something else of equ^ value ; that is, if the creditor is 
willing to receive it. All these things were well known 
long before the invention of ^'labol' notes"; but is it not 
strange that the gentleman would exclude from the " alter- 
natives^^ gold and silver? Surely it is; especially when 
we consider that gold or silver is the almost everlasting 
embodiment of the labor necessary to produce it, and is 
positive payment, while a " Labor Note" is payment for 
nothing; it is but a promise to pay, at some future time, 
if the drav/er happened to live long enough, never got 
sick, ^nd was perfectly honest. Truly, the ingenuity and 
refinement of this credit system beats the banking system 
all hollow ; a bank note at least being transferable, though, 
like the "labor note," it is payment farnothing; and the 
making of it a substitute for gold and silyer, as a circula- 
ting medium, is one of the most outrageous violations of 
right and justice that has ever been imposed upon poor 
credulous man. Mr. Warren says, " we want a circulating 
medium that is a definite representative of a definite 
quantity of property." Further, he tells us that the draw- 
er of a " lahox note " may insert in it any alternative he 
chooses (provided they are equivalents.) Now, suppose 
he should insert in it, " at one time, a man ; at another, a 
monkey; then a gourd"; then say of it, "a picture that 
would represent " such things, " would be just as legiti- 
mate and fit for a portrait, as a "labor note" is fit for a 
" circulating medium." This is what .Mr. Warren says of 
" common money^"^ ; but the logic of the argument is much 
more applicable to a labor promissory note, than that 
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money which contains within itself, everlafilingJy embo- 
died, the quantity of labor originally invested in it; and is 
bona fide payment. A circulating medium having the last 
mentioned property^ is much preferable to any representa- 
tive whatever. Mr. Warren proposes that labor notes be 
put in competition with money, and thinks that they will 
finally supersede the use of it. 

This will take place wheii people discover that the pro- 
mise of a thing which is dependent upon various contin- 
gencies, is preferable to the positive possession of it, and 
I am confident the skulls of the people are too thick to be 
susceptible of imbibing such a transcendental idea — it is 
so far above the comprehension of common minds. So 
the possessors of "filthy lucre" need not be alarmed at 
the sight of a " labor note," the mass being too stupid to 
take advantage of its own wonderful power and influence. 

Mr. Warren says, page 73, tiiat when the system of 
Equitable Commerce, which be advocates, is put into ope- 
ration, such a power will be started into existence, which 
will be perfectly irresistible, and that all the deep-laid 
plans, the wordy warfare, and the bitterest hostility of the 
strongest opposers of reformation, ^^must become as chaff be- 
fore the wind,''^ &c. Again, same page, — 

"No one can sell house »OiS for five thousand dollars, while any 
or\e will sell them of equal valtie for five dollars." 

. " No one can sell coffee for sixteen cents a pound, where any 
one will sell it equally good for ten cents." 

"No one can get five dollars per hour for \ifci:ing the sick, when 
another, whose services iare equally valuable, can be obtained for 
an equivalent." 

" No lawyer can get a hundred dollars per hour, when another 
will do the business as well for an equal amount of labor." 



Here are four declarations, the truth of which no rational 
person would attempt to dispute, — ^they are all in accord- 
ance with the laws which govern our nature. But there 
is another side to this subject; and here follows four other 
declarations, which are equally true, and are equally in 
accordance with the laws which govern human nature. 

First. No one tmH sell house-lots for five dollars apiece, 
when he can iust as easily get five thousand for the same. 
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Second. No one tmll sell coffee for ten cents a pounds 
when he can just as easily get i^xteen for the same. 

Third. No one wiR take one equivalent for an hour's 
service, when he can just as easily get from ft hundred to 
a thousand for the same amount of service. 

Fourth. No lawyer loill take an equal amount of labor 
in exchange for his own cervices, when he could just as 
easily obtain five hundred times that amount! He would 
be an idiot if he did, and so would all the rest. 

Now, is it possible that a sane individual would seriously 
make such a strange proposition to mankind? The pro- 
position lies before me^ in the book. But stranger still are 
the inducements held out to draw people into the adoption 
of these arrangements. 

We are gravely told that " any number, of any profes- 
sion, (which is likely to be wanted,) can be qualified in 
from two to three years." And what is the reward ofiered 
for this two or three years' expensive devotion to intense 
study, loss of time, &c.? He shall have the privilege of re- 
ceiving oTie five-hundredth part of the reward he covld get out- 
side this enchanted ciixle, ^Will men thus make martyrs of 
themselves? Experience says no, most emphatically. 

Where, then, is that great army of martyrs to come from, 
that can accomplish the result contemplated by Mr. War- 
ren? The rich can never have a motive to embrace these 
arrangements; the poor may; but where is the necessary 
capital to come from? "Labor notes" are not capital. 
Capital is labor already performed, and condensed into 
some permanent form. But a labor note is but a promise 
to perform some labor at some future time, dependent on 
various contingencies, and, therefore, can neither do the 
offices, nor enter into competition with capital, no more 
than can common promissory notes payable in money. 

Let the reader now turn back and examine those four 
pair of declarations, which are all true ; look at the cans 
&nd the mils in deadly array against each other; examine 
them carefully and critically, and tell us, if he can, by what 
means those discordant elements can be amalgamated and 
formed into a system that will carry on the commercial 
concerns of manldnd successfully and harmoniously, and, 
at the same time, shield and protect the down-tfodden 
producer from the overwhelming and oppressive influence 
gf money and governments, even supposing it to be only 
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among a select few, determltied ta step adde from general 
society, and agree to put in practice Oxe labor for labor 
principle. 

We shall, perhaps, be told that such a result can be ac- 
comjplished by the intervention of "labor noted." Let us 
suppose a select few gather themselves within a certain 
circle, but surrounded outside b> the worshippers of "filthy 
lucre," Let them issue thei^ .abor notes ; what wiU be the 
consequence, premising, however, that no one is pledged 
or obligated to act, in any particular manner, different 
fSrom what their interests would prompt them, all being 
^* independent sovereigns'^ ? Now, will not these sovereigns 
act like other men ? Surely they will. Now, suppose one 
of them has a wife or child taken sick, and must have a 
nurse, and one is, not to be had within the pale, he will, 
therefore, be obliged to get one from among the Philistines. 
All within the pale having a sovereign contempt for the 
use of money, it is not likely any money could oe had to 
pay the nurse with, when through with her job. Now, 
how does he pay her? with a labor note, promising to 
give as many hours of his own labor as she served him? 
Surely it could not be less; having laid it down as a rule, 
that anything less would be injustice, he would not do 
that, surely. Would it not be very natural, that if this 
"independent sovereign" should happen to have labor 
notes drawn by others, would he not, rather than give his 
own, give them? This would certainly be all very natural ; 
there could be nothing criminal in it. If we pay in money, 
it makes no difference from whom we receive it — a dollar 
being but a dollar; an hour's labor being but an hour's 
labor. The nurse would, no doubt, be glad to take it, es- 

gecially if she knew the value of it; because, among the 
hilistines, she could get an advance of two or three hun- 
dred per cent, above what it cost her ; consequently, some 
day the independent sovereign who drew the note, would 
be called upon by a man of the outer world, and be com-* 
polled to devote his physical energies to the purpose of 
promoting some cannibal scheme of speculation. So in 
drawing his " labor note," he had only set a gull-trap to 
catch hims^lf * 

Now, suppose a great many such transactions take place 
—none looking to the final result — ^what will be the con- 
sequence ? In the course of time, they will discover that 
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tiiey have only beeu betraying (me another into the hands 
of Satan, the common enemy; caught in their own toils; 
brought back to that very state of bondage frocnt which 
they had fled, having fondly anticipated that the circula- 
tion of ^^ labor notc^^^ would not only enable them to abun- 
dantly supply their wants, but likewise shield them from 
all harm. Whoever, therefore, attempts the practice, is 
felted to be disappointed. It must be evident, that labor 
notes circulated beyond the limits of the co-operators, can 
work nothing but injury to those within ; and within the 
pale they are perfectly useless, because all the internal in- 
tercourse can be carried on just as well without as, with 
them, by keeping accounts against each other; and when 
the parties i^ettle, those who may be in debt pay up the 
balance, either in money, or labor, as the parties could 
agree. For the truth of this statement, I appeal to Mr. 
Warren himself. 

Here I must put a query to him, and he may either an- 
swer or not, just as he thinks fit. I have no desire to in- 
terfere with his "individual sovereignty." In the year 
1833, a small experimental community of some half dozen 
families, (Mr. Warren and myself included,) was esta- 
blished, for the purpose of carrying out the labor for labor 
principle, and from the start the use of ^' labor notcs^^ wa« 
proscribed by the associates; and during the whole time I 
staid there, which was about three years, I believe, I never 
saw a labor note pass between any of the parties. 
We had ceased the practice of ^^ equitable commerce'*'* long 
before I left. Now the query is this, — Why were the " la- 
bornotes^^ suppressed? To speak figuratively — Was it to 
prevent the saints from having the power of delivering 
their associates into the hands of the cruel Philistines? or 
was it not? 

I am not anxious to have this query solved on my own . 
account, but for the benefit of those who read his book. 
I have been asked the question by some of them ; they 
want to know; and no man is better qualified to solve 
this little mystery, than Mr. Warren himself. 

Another thing the readers of Mr. Warren's book want 
to knovir, is, why, in that " picture " of a " labor note," that 
is capable of representing, writh the greatest truthfulness, 
almost eveiy thing under the sun, he has placed in the most 
conspicuous part of it, the words " 7U)t transferable''^ ? Is it 
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to preveni^ Ibe eril just now spoben of? or id it not? If 
it is, then why not piit on the appropriate words, Net ta 
circulate; then nobody would be deceived or deluded by it. 
!But if it is not, why fasten a dead weight to it, sufficient 
to sink it in public estimation, so as to render it perfectly 
useless? Furthermore, is it right to attempt to palm upon 
our credulous, good feeling, and honest-intentioned fellow 
men, a circulating tnedium bearing upon the face of it a. 
declaration forbidding people to use it for that purpose? 
It 18 plain to be seen, that if people did so use it, it would 
be at their own risk; for the drawer of it, by this dexterous 
mancBuvre, would absolve himself from all legal responsi- 
bility. " Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good,-' 
is an excellent maxim, and a good rule of action. Re- 
formers renerally, on discovering that most of the evils 
which mankind suffer, are attributable to the power and 
influence of money and governments, have been desirous 
of casting off, at onc^, the slavish chains that fettered and 
bound them. It is no wonder, then, that they have eagerly 
grasped at anything that had the appearance of ennabling 
them to pass at once from a state of ii\justice, oppression 
and misery, into one of justice, freedom and happiness. 
They have been sensible to the misery around them; they 
have beheld the promised land at a distance, and have 
sought to reach it by the shortest possible cut, thereby 
overlooking the only available and practicable means by 
which the passage can be effected ; and the very simplicity 
of the only practicable means is, perhaps, the principal 
reason why it has been so difficult to discover. It- has 
been in accordance with the above view, that Mr. ^Warren 
proposes to make this short and pleasant passage by means 
of his "labor notes"; but this vessel will never carry ua 
across the mighty gulf. He has been obliged, by th e na- 
ture of things, to load her so heavily, that if we do but 
analyze the cargo, and observe well the build of the craft, 
all thinking persons will be convinced she would sink at 
the moment of Leaving the shore. 

Mr. Warren says, page 69 : " By dispensing with go- 
vernments, we shake off the greatest invaders of human 
rights — the very nightmare of society." This is true; no- 
^ng could be more so. But government is not like a gar- 
ment, that can be thrown off at pleasure, without injury 
to the body which it covers; but is more like the skin, 
12 
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which, to strip from the body, wonld prodnee instant defttb, 
and to do thii^ ourselves, would be nothing less than sui- 
cide. Therefore, to throw off the shackles of government 
at a blow, is impossible ; it can only be done Jby degrees, 
by the prudent use and management of the very instil- 
ments by which we are tortured, and which enthusiastic, 
though well-meaning reformers, contemptuoudy reject and 
despise altogether, namely : money and governments. By 
these means, our progi^ess will be certain and sure } when 
a step is once gained in this way, from it we cannot retro- 
grade, but mnst move forward to the next in order. This 
course being in conformity to the immutable laws of Na- 
ture, is the only course we can pursue with any reasonable 
prospect of success. And whoever attempts to reform so-* 
ciety by any other method, is fated to sufier chagrin, mor- 
tification and disappointment. 

The individual operations and interests of mankind are 
so intimately and inseparably connected and interwoven, 
and our dependence so mutual, that continual close per- 
Sfonal contact is absolutely unavoidable ; it therefore be- 
hooveth us to make this contact as pleasant and as agreea- 
ble as possible, by scrupulously respecting the rights and 
feelings of each other, and exercising chaiity to the ut- 
i^ost. Let us endeavor to smoothe the thorny path of life, 
make the best use we can of the world while we are in it, 
and, for our final deliverance from the bondage of tyranny 
and oppression, let us cheerfully^ patiently toait. 

How is it possible for us to strike off ^t once thosQ gall- 
ing chains that so intimately connect us with money and 
governments? When it must be evident to all, that those 
who have heretofore controlled those irresistible engines, 
have fastened theii^ grappling irons upon our property, and 
their tenter hooks into the flesh of our bodies, into the 
marrow of our bones — aye, even into our very heart strings, 
and to sever these at a blow — could but cause certain, in- 
stantaneous death. Therefore, the only course left for us 
to pursue, is to cut off one at a time, by means of the bal- 
lot-box ; give the patient (the body politic) time to recover 
from the operation; then strike off another; and so con- 
tinue on, until the individual man stands forth unshackled 
ahd. firee; then he can afford to be just, be virtuous and 
good ; therefore, happy, ChcetfuUyj patiently vocfU. We may 
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then begin to think about the jiidividnal sovereignty of 
man ; not till then. 

One of the greatest natural curioisities of the world is, 
that the truth in regard to our morale social and political 
relations, has been so near to us, that our mental vision 
has been completely blinded and confounded by its very 
nearness, like the Irishman who declared he could not see 
the town for the houses. Let us, therefore, one and all, 
open our eyes, our ears, and our understandings. 

Mr. Warren, in conclusion, says, page 74^: 

** It is hoped that some who are capable of correct reasoning, 
will undertake to investigate, and (if they can find a motive,) to 
oppose Equitable Commerce, and thereby discover and expose the 
utter imbecility y the surprising weakness of any opposition that cofi 
he brougJU against it.''^ 

In compliance, therefore, with said invitation, the fore- 
going observations arc ollered as a specimen of tlie exposure 
of " the utter irnbccUiti/, the surprising locakncss of the opposi^ 
iion that can be brought against" the contents of his book; 
not against " Equitable Commerce," but against the intro- 
duction of "labor notes" as a circulating medium. And 
the motive that prompted them, was a desire to prevent 
the spjread of error and delusion, and promote the cause 
of truth. And of this, Mr. Warren would be the last man 
in the world to complain. " They are presented for calm 
study and honest inquiry ; and, having placed them fairly 
before" him and "the public, I shall leave them to be esti- 
mated by each individual, according to the particular 
measure of his understanding, and shall offer no violence 
to his individuality, by any attempt to restrain or to ui^e 
him beyond it." As to controversy, I am ready for that in 
any shape or form. 

JOHN PICKERING 

Cincinnati J OJiio^ " U. S. -1.," August 4/A, 1847. 

Abpsnda —A9 some objections htve been made to soma ptrts of this chapter, a little 
explanation is necessary. At page 173, after the query, **WiIl men thus make martvrs of 
themselves? " add, in tk* ^gregate; the reader will then have a correct understanding nf 
the author*s meaning. We all well know that individuals, sometimes, under the influ- 
ence of a new imbibed idea, become 'nfataated. and, under that influence, are very apt to 
do things which their ** sober second thoughts" would by no means approve oL Under 
wich circumstances, then, it caunot be truly said that they act in accordance with the laws 
of human nature, but are mere aberrations thereof. Add the same to each of the four pre- 
ceding declarations. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLUSION. 

It has been deafly shown, in the foregoing pages, that 
the present organization of society is one of injustice, and 
is based upon fundamentally false notions (not principles.) 
Becau^ men do not accumulate property in proportion to 
their industry; but, on the contrary, those who are the 
makers or producers of all things, save the elements, are 
the owners of nothing, (virtually) not even of their own 
bodies. While, on the other hand, those who make or pro- 
duce nothing, become the owners of all things, including 
the elements, and also the bodies of the producers. And 
wten this false system of civilizatien has reached the ze- 
nith of perfection, the grand result is, the idle few become 
inordinately rich; the industrious arc starved to death. Aye, 
those very individuals who created, by their labor and toil, 
those very inordinate riches ! 

Now, this is a startling announcement ; but it is, never- 
theless, true ; the history of civilization proves it ; the fact 
stares us in the face ; in fact, no one would have the har- 
dihood to deny it.' Therefore, any system of laws which 
brings about these results, must be false. Because the 
statistics of various countries show most conclusively that 
Uie physical ability of any number of inhabitants, in any 
country, is sufficient to create an abundance of the pro- 
ducts of labor, for the supply of many times their own 
number. Thus, England is able to clothe the whole world, 
and America could be made to furnish all its bread stuffs. 
Therefore, it never can be necessary, in order to promote 
the prosperity of a country, to starve the poor producers 
tQ death. The statistics of the world gives the lie direct 
to any such assertion. There is also another reason why 
such a state of things need not exist, and that is, the ele- 
ments of Nature are amply sufficient to sustain more than 
twenty times the number of inhabitants how occupying 
the earth. For a solution of the existence of the myste- 
rious fact, that in proportion as the ability of a nation to 
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create such tilings as are necessary fnr mian's existence, is 
iacreased, the more destitute and poverty-stricken becomes 
the majority of its inhabitants, is to be nought for in the 
violation of some law or laws of Nature, which experi* 
ence proves cannot be done with impunity. 

We have endeavored to show what that violation is, and 
contend that the primary cause of all the moral and social 
evils of society arise from that false principle incorporated 
into ^11 so-called "civilized governments,'* o{ iegaiizing pri-- 
vate and exclusive property in the elements ef Nature. In other 
words, in preventing by law the free and equal use of aU the 
elements to all mankind^ and in preventing the operation of com" 
petition by arbitrary law. This great violation of the law of 
immutable justice, being once established by law, becomes 
the grand source of war, of slavery of every kind, of in- 
justice, tyranny and oppression, and every grade of crime 
and misery. In short, it has converted this beautiful earth 
which God has placed us upon, with abundant means to 
make it a paradise, into a tower of Babel, a den of thieves 
and robbers, a world full of continual strife and contention. { 

Now, this proposition is true, or it is not. If it be not 
true, then is our labor in vain ; this book goes for naught; 
it is not Twrth a single straw — the whole resting upon this 
single proposition. But it must be tme; and that is irre- 
sistibly self-evident, from the followmg considerations : Is ' 
it the duty of government to prevent one man from killing 
another? O, certainly, certainly, would be the instanta- 
neous response of every human being: nothing could be: 
more self-evident. If, then, government; has this right, and. 
is its duty- to prevent murder, where does it get the right ^ 
to majse the distinction between killing instantly, by shoot-! 
ing, or cutting his throat, and by killing him slowly by star-> 
vation ? From where did government derive the power 
of making one of these modes of killing a crime, and the 
other a virtue? You that know, tell us; it is your duty; 
the people want to understand these things. 

Is it not a glaring fact, staring us in the face, that, in 
consequence of this fatal error, the element monopolizers 
of Europe are starving the people to death by thousands;^ 
and those very "gentlemen," who thus starve the people; 
to death, and those who justify and uphold the system^* 
have the unblushing hardihood to declare that this calamity 
19 a' visitation from God, .an unavoidable dii^ensation of 
Providence, when they well know it is but the work of 
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their own nmrderoas hands. What impiety, what out- 
rageous blasphemy. This result has been the work of de - 
liberate calculation, as we have proved by quotations (rom 
several of their books. They have declared to the world 
that they had a right to bring about this very calamity. 

But the most surprising part 6f this business is, that al- 
though this famine, with its consequent misery, is a direct 
visitation from God, we should be called upon to resist hu 
decrees and counteract his operations; to exercise oua piety, 
charity and benevolence, and attempt to rescue and deliver 
from the horrors of famine those jjiiserable wretches whom 
Gk>d, in his wisdom and goodness, had purposely placed in 
that condition. Is not this calling upon us to fight iagainst 
Grod, and to resist his will? Surely it is. But the climax 
of the absurdity is this, that we are to counteract the pur- 
poses of God by our own superior charity and benevolence^ 
What modesty ! These " paradoxical and unnatural " doc- 
tcines have been forced upon mankind, for the purpose ot 
confounding their intellects, to prevent them from having 
a clear view of the fatal consequences of iand monopoly 
and by those who have been well paid for that service. 
But if they can give us no better, nor a more rational 
view of the Infinite Divine, the Great Jehovah, they had 
better close their lips in everlasting silence. Thus have 
the blind led the blind, and all have fallen into the ditch 
of misery together. 

If those millions of miserable wretches must be killed 
off— in the name of justice and mercy; in the name of 
every ennobling and philanthropic feeling of the human 
heart, why not shoot them at once, rather than kill them 
by the lingering, painful, horrible, heart-rending process 
of starvation ? Would it not be better a thousand times? 
Let the voice of humanity answer the question. 

The advocates of these "paradoxical and unnatural in- 
stitutions" generally take shelter behind this argument — 
that inasmuch as God did not prevent the occurrence of 
this^ famine, it is, therefore, in accordance with his v/ill. 
This argument might satisfy some minds; but, honest 
reader, does it satisfy yours? One man shoots another, 
itabs another, kills him instantly. God does not prevent 
• it. Is it, therefore, his will? Would you dare say it? 
Think you, if those famishing millions id Europe we)*e al- 
lowed to cultivate the land they now stand upon, and per- 
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mitted to consume the fruits 6f iheiT toil, tiiey would perish * 
by starvation ? Could a famine have happened ? It must 
be obvious to all, that no such catastrophe could possibly 
have taken place. 

Could Slavery, in any form, exist, if all men had the 
equal use of the elements? It could ^not. Neither could 
wars exist between one nation and another, property in 
land being either directly or indiredtly the only pretext fop 
them. It is the cause of our present war with Mexico, 
and all other wars. Remove the cause, then the effect 
will cease, as a matter of course ; but not till then. We 
may abuse, villify and anathematize the individuals who 
bring them about, and those engaged in their prosecution, 
till our tongues be blistered, and our pens worn to the 
stump: we shall not abate the evil in the least; but, on 
the contrary^ will be only increasing the difficulty. Be- 
cause the first mentioned act from a feeling of zealous 
pride, under the idea of making their country great by ej:- 
tending her borders ; of commanding respect from foreign 
nations; and of making their country richer by the posses- 
sion of more land. And the latter act from the love of 
command, the prospect of "winning glory," pocketing 
good pay; of getting a living in that peculiar way, in pre- 
ference to any other : lastly, to obtain one hundred arid sixty 
acres of land. 

Therefore, if governments had not legalized property in 
land, but the elements had been free lo the use of all, no 
such motives could have existed ; or, if they had, they 
could not have been acted out, lor want of opportunity. 
Therefore, to abolish what produces such motives, is the 
only rational course we can pursue, while human nature 
is what it is. By abolishing legal money value iri land, 
almost all the motives just mentioned would ccase^. Be- 
cause, if al} men had the free use of land, there could be 
none to take by conquest; consequently, a country could 
not become richer by extending her borders by it. All 
men standing upon equal footing in regard to land — the 
means of subsistence — none would submit to be com- 
manded by others. Then there could be no glory to win ; 
no high pay to pocket; no getting a living in that pecu- 
liar way; nor one hundred and sixty acres of land to be 
obtained, as part of the reward for taking part in a system 
of wholeiBale murder and butchery. Therefore, abolish 
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the caase of war, for it is the madneKs of, &lly to corse 
the individuals engaged in it, while those " parado.xical 
and unnatural institutions" exist, which as naturally pro- 
duce it, as bodies gravitate towards the centre of gravity. 

The conteqiplation of war is s-hocking and loathsome to 
all philanthropic minds. Let them, therefore, combine 
their efforts to remove the cause. There is one considera- 
tion which is, in some degree, consolitary to the American 
citizen, not enjoyed in some other coi^n tries — and that is, 
no citizen of the United States can be compelled, by law, 
to participate in any foreign war. 

It will be well for us all to keep in perpetual view, that 
no wroTig doer can be convinced of his error, nor made to 
do right, by calling him harsh names, or by exciting his 
anger in any manner whatever. This, all may know by 
appealing to their own feelings. But if we dispassion- 
ately convince him of his error, he will naturally 7'ig/U 
himself. To use violence in word or deed, is but to betray 
our own ignorance and a want of better incentives, name- 
ly,, good arguments. But this is no reason why we should 
not resist aggression, when once commenced. The great 
wrong is in making the commencement. And if all would 
but observe this rule, there would be no aggression, nor 
retaliation either. Governments have not observed this 
simple rule ; but, on the contrary, have in the first place 
aggressively violated the great law of immutable justice, 
by withholding the free use of the land from xi great por- 
tion of the people — making it a legal subject of common 
merchandise. And so long as this violation exists, so long 
must mankind suffer the consequent penalty, agreeably to 
the immutable laws of God, namely, famine and pesti- 
lence, war and contention, nationally and individually. If 
governments set a bad example, is it any wonder if the 
people should follow? Certainly not. It is the mpst nat- 
ural thing in the world. 

If, then, the foregoing principles be true, what is the 
duty of the legislator? Merely obey the will of his con- 
stituents; nothing more — like tiie lawyer. And when the 
people know what right is, they willy and must, therefore, 
have it. First. Make the public land^ free to actual set- 
tlers, in limited quantities, and the homestead inalienable 
Second. Abolish all special privileges. When this is ac- 
complished, at least one-half the work of National Reform 
is done. 
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Having placed ail men upon the same footing in regard 
to the elements, no man can charge another for the use of 
them. Free competition will naturally introduce, practi- 
cally, ^^ Equitable Commerce ^^^ or ^^ labor for labor^^^ and ^^in- 
dividual sovereignty*^^ Next in order, " Associative Attrac- 
tive Industry." This will be easily accomplished, because 
the elements will cost nothing ; the use of capital will be 
bad at the cost of production, and, conseqjzently, the use 
of labor-saving machinery for the wear and tear. And 
inore than this, no man either would or could ask for. 

To sum up, then, the whole proposed remedy, as a cure 
for th^ moral, social and political evils which afSict man- 
kind, may be accomplished ia the foUowing words : 

First. The free use of the elements to all, without 
charge. 

Second. Perfect free competition. 

The principal reason why competition has heretofore 
been so productive of evil, is because all governments 
have been nothing more than a grand, overwhelming com- 
bination of tho interests of idle capitalists, invented, con- 
cocted,,and put into operation, for the express purpose of 
counteracting the natural equalizing tendency of free com- 
petition. Competition only becomes antagonistical to the 
happiness of man, when the Land Lorps and the Monet 
Lords are closely combined on the one hand, and the pro- 
ducing classes isolated on the other. 

Thus, then, is the grand problem of man*s misery, and 
his moral, social, and political relations, solved, and our 
ta^k is nearly done. Let but the down-trodden millions 
understand these principles, and, in proportion as they do, 
so does the day of their redemption draw nigh. And, ere 
long, Justice, who has been banished from the earth ever 
since governments began, will find an abiding place among 
men, and we shall see her as she really is — a being most 
lovely to behold. Not with a terrible, dark and frightful 
withering frown, and eyes bandaged ; but with a counte- 
nance brightly beaming with a benevolent and cheerful 
smile, and eye^ wide open. Not clad in a red and bloody 
garment; but in one of pure and unsullied whiteness, un- 
stMned by legal crime and blood. Not armed with a 
bloody two-edged sword, prepared to annihilate the ma- 
jority of mankind from the face of the earth ; but richly 
laden with an abundance of all the blessings and comforts 
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of life ; distributing, with a liberal and unsparing hand, to 
all mankind ; loudly proclaiming, Ye sons and daughters 
of Humanity, weep no more; dry up your tears; the' day 
of your redemption draweth nigh ; the reign of injustice* 
tyranny, and oppression, is no more. Then may men af- 
ford to do unto others as they would that others should do 
unto them. Then will all warlike instruments be turned 
into ploughshares and pruning-hooks, and nations will 
learn war no more. The lion shall lie down with the 
lamb, and a young child shall lead them. Then will the 
reign of peace on earth, and good will to man, begin. 
Then may every man sit peaceably under his own vine 
and fig tree, and there shall bs none in the land to make 
him afraid. 

Producers of wealth, wake up; organize yourselves into 
societies, associations, and reading clubs; discuss thfe Sub- 
ject of your wrongs ; circulate and encourage "National 
Reform" newspapers, especially "Young America," the greit 
pioneer of Reform. Institute courts of Humanity, for the 
purpose of testing the validity of governmental acts, 
•whether they be in accordance with the law of immutable 
justice, and the common rights of Humanity, or not. Make 
known the results of your decisions to your suffering fel- 
low men, in order that they may learn how to cast off 
those chaina which so grievously bind, degrade and en- 
slave them. 

We are now through wdth the subject, and sincerely 
hope the reader has been, in some degree, benefited by a 
perusal of the work. If he has, we shall be abundantly 
rewarded in the reflection that our labor has not been al- 
together in vain ; but, like the " bread cast upon the wa- 
ters, may be seen after many days." And let us all hear- 
tily rejoice and be thankful that the wisdom of Providence 
has pointed out a way so clear that he who runs may read, 
and, as he reads, may understand, by w^hich the suffering 
millions may cast off the shackles which land monopoly 
and the combination of capital have so tightly fastened 
upon them, and they stand forth as free men, virtuous and 
happy. Remember the " Ballot Box" ; pledge your can- 
didates to the right measures. 

Everyman being an inseparable, integral part of the 
governmentunderwhichhelives,is,therefore,notblameable 
or responsible for his actions, providing he violates none 
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of its laws. If th6 government is based upon false or 
vicious principles, his conduct, in the aggregate, will be 
vicious— modified^ however, in some degree, by each indi- 
viduaPs peculiar organization. And, on the contrary, if 
the laws of a government are based upon Truth, and in 
accordance with the rights of Humanity, then the conduct 
of the people, in the aggregate, will be good and virtuous 
in proportion. Whoever learns this truth clearly, will, on 
making the discovery, find himself delivered cf much of 
th^ gall and bitterness he had previously harbored towards 
his fellow men. 

It is stated in the June number of " The People's Jour- 
nal," published in London, by John Saunders, and of the 
progressive reform character, that the mechanical povver 
of the labor-saving machinery of Great Britain is estima- 
ted at eight hundred millions of adults! nearly equal to the 
whole population of the globe. It is also stated in the 
same paper, that ^^ the labor of one man is equal to the 
maintainance^of three persons." Now, if these statements 
be true. Great Britain is competent to create a sufficiency 
of wealth for the maintainance of nearly three times the 
present population of the world! and yet, with the posses^ 
sion of this astonishing power to produce wealth, the great 
majority of the working classes are in a state of utter des- 
titution, and many in a state of starvation. Verily, these 
things bring forcibly to miad " Ned Lacy's paradox," and 
is a problem for * J National Reformers" to solve practi- 
cally, which they certainly will do. 

The following is also from an English paper, and will 
be of some importance to the cause of " National Re- 
form": 

" ExTEAORDiNAEY STATEMENT. — A Comparison of the registers Oi 
mortality, says an English paper, will convince us that a hero 
placed , in the trenches of a beleagured fortress, where he is ex- 
posed fo?: weeks to a continual shower of cannon shot, or placed 
on a field of banlc, before thd bravest and most resolute of his ene- 
mies, has a much better chance of life, runs less risk of a prema- 
ture death, than tf he worked in an undrained street, and slept in 
a crowded room in Bristol or Liverpool. The chance of life wos^ 
at the 

Siege of Flushing, ... 450 to 1 

Siege of Antwerp, - - • 63 to 1 

Siege at Badaj<Mi 64tel 
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Battle of Waterloo^ « • 30 to 1 

Sbopkeeping, Liverpool, • • 19 to 1 

Weaving, Manchester, • • 17 to 1 

Saw-making, Sheffield, • • 14 to 1 " 

The following letter from Dr. Denton is of too important 
a character to be lost. It is worthy of a much more con* 
spicuous place than the pages of this work. It deserves 
to be kept before the people continually, and ought to be 
promulgated by every possible means. It is under these 
considerations that 1 take the liberty of inserting it here, 
as being one of the means of keeping the subject before 
the people. I here express my obligations to the gentle- 
man who sent me the copy, just in time for insertion. 
The announcement contained in the letter is startling. Is 
it possible that those who create, by their physical ener- 
gies, all the wealth of the country, should only be enabled 
to preserve, for their own use, two-elevenths of the whole? 
But the most cistonishing part of the ahnouncement is, 
that the remaining ninc'eievenlhs should fall mto the hands 
of those that produc*^ pothing ! 

Now, if this announcement be true, surely no one woulc 
vindicate, or attempt to justify and continue in existence, 
a system of laws and usages as produce such unequal re 
suits. Surely, no man in the least disposed to be just to- 
wards his fellow men, could countenance the thing one 
moment: the injustice is too glaring. 

Let every producer reflect, that every time he receiveilj 
f/om the hands of the capitalist two dollars, as a reward 
for his labor, so every time do our laws and customs keep 
Out of his hands, and put beyond his control, nine more 
dollars (which, in justice, is equally his,) into the hand3 of 
the idle capitalist, and for which he (the capitalist,) gives 
no consideration or equivalent whatever. By this we see 
that idleness is four and a half times better rexcarded than hon 
est industry! Thus do our " paradoxical and unnatural in- 
stitutions" discourage and condemn honest industry, while 
a high premium is given for the encouragement of useless 
idleness. This is a subject worthy of deep reflection, and 
the understanding of which is of the utmost consequence 
to the honest producer. However, every one must per- 
ceive the folly of blaming or stigmatizing the Individuals 
engaged in those practices. The fault is not in them, but 
in our "paradoxical and unnatural institatiomi/';;^ There- 
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fore, let all who wish to see ^ better state of things, ex-^ 
amine and critically scrutinize the remedy proposed in this 
work, and if fonnd competent to produce the desired re- 
sult, lose no time nor opportunity in promulgating the 
principles herein developed. But if, on the contrary, they 
do not appear competent, and something better can or has 
been discovered, let that have the preference, and let no 
time be lost in giving the information to suffering Hu- 
manity;, and in either case I shall be equally happy. No 
matter tcom where comes truth, so we do but have it. 

** From the Micbictn ExpoaiUrt 

*' LETTER FROM DR. DENTON TO THE FARMERS* 

MEETING. 

"Ann Aebor, December, 1843. 

' Messes. John Howland, John Cavsndse, Lewis Kemp, and 

OTHEES : — 

" Observing your names to a call for a meeting of the Farmers 
of Lenawee, to further the farming interests of the county, &c., I, 
with a slight hope of being some service to you and the commu* 
nity in general, have felt impelled to address you a letter, stating 
some facts and observations at which I have arrived after much re* 
flection, believing them somewhat applicable to the object you seem 
to have in view. 

** That wealth is hut the accumulated creations of labor , is a car- 
dinal and obvious truth, which none will pretend to deny. But 
how is it, that those who create it all, are enabled to retain so little 
for their own share, is a phenomenon which requires explanation. 

" What sum in dollars will represent the value of the annual 
products of the United States in all branches of production t 

** Different answers have been given to this interesting question, 
by various statisticians, some estimating them as high as 1,300, and 
others as high as 15 or 1,600 millions of dollars. 

** But in these estimates, I have found that several large items 
have been twice, and others thrice reckoned. For instance, our 
wool is first estimated, and then it is again reckoned in our manu- 
factured woolens, and just so of our cotton and cotton goods. 

" Our grain is first estimated, and then reckoned over again in 
the products of our flouring mills. The annual value of our lum- 
ber, bricks, and lime, is first put down, and then it is all re-estima- 
ted in the value of the buildings annually erected. The lumber, 
metals, cordage, &c., are first estimated, and then reckoned over 
again, in the annual value of ships built; and the cordage, sails, 
&c.. had been estimated once previously, in the value of the flax 
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and hemp crops; and thus we mlgfat go on throogfa arery laive 
catalogue. It will readily be perceived, that this mpde of analysis 
will reduce the estimates of some economists very much. 

" We have deducted one item more from our estimates, viz : the 
necessary subsistence of the laborers. Food, clothing, and lodging, 
are indispensable, even for slaves ; and all that is absolutely neces- 
sary for that object, we have excluded in our calculations, and thus 
make the aggregate annual products of industry, of all the laboring 
classes of the United States, over and above so much food and 
clothing, as a master, in the pursuit of his own interest, wduld al- 
low his slaves, amount to $ J ,046,186,000. 

'^ Now, it is obvious that all the wealth which any man, or any 
class of men in the United States, obtains in any way, is deriv^ 
directly or indirectly from this original sum. 

" Now, if we can arrive at the sum which each class of non- 
producers annually receives, the remainder will be the amount left 
for distribution among those who create it all. 

" For this purpose, we have gone into a very thorough and mi- 
nute examination, to ascertain the amount annually distributed to 
each of the non-producing classes In the United Slates, viz : 

" The amount distributed to the lawyers, and all others 
engaged in the administration op the law; 

" The amount distributed to the bankers and brokers, &c ; 
* " The amount distributed for township, county, state, vil- 
lage, TOWN, CITY, AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENT PURPOSES ; 

* TfiE AMOUNT DISTRIBUTED TO OUR MERCHANTS; 

"The AMOUNT added to the public burdens, consequent UPON 
THE present' mode OF COLLECTING THE UnITED StATES REVENUE, &C. 

" These . aggregate sums amount to $889,087,409, leaving for 
distribution among the laborers, $167,097,591. This is the labor- 
ers' portion, over and above such necessaries as a prudent master 
would provide for a slave, when acting in conformity to Kis own 
interests. 

** But for the sake of being on the safe side in these qalculations, 
and for the purpose of reducing the figures to round numbers,^ I 
will call the latter sum 200 milliciiS, and the former sum 900 mil- 
lions of dollars, making 1100 millions of dollars in all. 

*' This, you will perceive, distributes about nine-elevenths of the 
aggregate products of the industry of the country to the non-pro- 
ducing classes, leaving but two-elevenths for those whose labor 
produces it all. 

*' Of course, you cannot feel any great conMence in these bare 
statements, unaccompanied by the statistics and other data by whi^h 
I have arrived at these results; but the limits which must be pre- 
scribed for this epistle, will not admit of my giving them in this 
place ; yet I would here observe, that I found much greater fa- 
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cUity in proceeding with these intrieate cstimateff and calculations, 
than I had anticipated ; as, in most instances, I have beep able to 
arrive at the same general result, by two or more different modes of 
calculations, each based upon a differcpt set of facts, thus proving 
one another. You will not, therefore, think strange, if I place 
great confidence in them. 

"The laborers, then, of this country, already yield up to the 
non-producing classes nine-elevenths of all the weahh which their 
toil creates, and the tendency is still onward ; the non-producing 
classes are constantly increasing in numbers, and growing more 
exorbitant in their demands, till soon another eleventh will be 
taken from you, and ere long another, when a bare subsistence will 
be all that is left to the laboring man. 

" England arrived at this stage several years ago, to which we 
are now looking forward ; and one would suppose, when a nation 
had arrived at this crisis, it could go no farther; but not so with 
England; for the ponderous machinery still moved on, until labor 
would barely procure two meals of victuals per day, and raiment 
and lodging in proportion; and, at this very moment, a struggle is 
going on, if the period has not already arrived, when the demands 
of the non-producing classes sponge up all but one meal per day 
for the laborer, and a few rags for raiment ; and the same causes 
are in operation here, working out the same appalling results. In- 
crease but slightly the expenses of our complicated forms of gov- 
ernment, and our cumbersome system of jurisprudence — afford 
more facilities for the increase of bankers and brokers, and let a 
few more enter into mercantile pursuits, &c. — ^and these non-pro- 
ducers will be so numerous, as to consume the pi*oducts of your- 
industry, leaving but a beggarly subsistence for the laboring classes. 

" And who cannot perceive a steady growth in the numbers and 
demands of non-producers in this country 1 They are gradually 
becoming more corpulent and more njLimerous, and thus steadily 
trenching upon the earnings of the laborers. 

" The great interest of the laboring classes, then, is to dispense 
with as many non-producers as possible, and reduce the emolu- 
ments of such as are indispensable j as low as the case admits; for 
the more these get in the way, the less wealth there is for thoso 
who create it all. The labor of the country produces but a given 
amount, and the question is, who shall have it ? The more there is 
bestowed upon the non-produicers, the less there can be left for the 
laborers. 

" For' the purpose of illustrating the mode in which your sub- 
stance passes into the hands of non-producers, and making some 
estimates of the enormity of its amount, let us select, for the sake 
of iflustration, one class, viz : 
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* UmCAIfTlLS NON-PROmjCERS. 

'* In 1840, the number of inhabitants in Michigan, was 212,267, 
tnd ihe number of retail establishments was 612; being one for . 
every 58 femilies of six persons each. The proportion is less in . 
the Souih Western States, and more for the Eastern, being one to 
about 33 families in New York and Massachusetts, and one to every 
49 families of six persons each for the United States at lar^e 

'^ Michigan then supported 612 retail establishments, with all their 
families and servants, and expensive rents of dwelling houses and 
store houses, clerks* wages, the expenses of 612 mercantile agents 
going to New York City and back again twice a year. These country 
merchants buy of Jobbers who have already realized a profit on 
these goods, and the Jobbers buy of Wholesalers or Commission 
Houses, who had previously realized a considerable profit. 

" Any one must perceive that the extreme complication of this 
mercantile system will render it enormously expensive, especially 
when we take into the account, that all tjiese different varieties of 
mercantile agents are supported in a style superior to that of the 
producing classes. 

" By diligent inquiry among men who have been engaged in bus- 
iness, as importing and commission merchants, and others who are 
experienced in jobbing, and then again among those who are expe- 
rienced as retailers, I am led to estimate these mercantile profits thus • 

•*The commission or importing merchant sells 8100 worth of 
goods to the jobber, and adds 16 per cent., making 8115 (this sale 
is always quoted as the wholesale price, in price-current tables.) 
The jobber adds 20 per cent., and sells to the retailer or country 
merchant, who must pay, of course, 8135. The retailer now adds 
33J per cent., and seKs to the customer, the latter having to pay, 
at iiis rate, 818 J for what originally cost the importing or commis- 
sion merch^mt but 8100. The cost of freight, on an average, for 
merchandise, from New York to Ann Ajrbor, is estimated at ^ per 
cent., which, being deducted, loaves 79 per cent, for mercantile 
profits. These estimates, of course, are intended as an average, 
many articles paying more, and others less profits. 

" But again, every country must sell as much as it buys; and here 
is another mercantile profit, realized by some one, on what is 8old. 

" For instance : In May last, a barrel of flour in Ann Arbor, was 
worth 83,1 2i, and in New York City it was worth at the same time 
84,88; and it cost 81,10 to transport it: so the New York City mer- 
chant would purchase the flour when it arrived, pay the transporta- 
tion charge, and give to the Michigan merchant, or flour dealer, 21 
per cent, profit on his investment. 

" In transporting a barrel of flour, we in effect transport 6 bushels 
of wheat, which, at 81,10 per bbl. would be equivalent to 25 cts. 
per busaei; but when Western wheat is worth 81,00 per bushel in 
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New Yorl^ City, the mariLet price here does not exceed 56 cts. This 
will pay the transportation, and net the> Michigan wheat dealer 3( 
per cent, on his purchase money; or if we allow 25 cents per hush- 
el for transportation, the New York price pays 34 per cent, profit on 
the purchase money. We suppose other articles of export pay the 
dealers as high a profit, if not higher : hut for the purpose of heing on 
the safe side, we will call the average mercantile profits on ocur ex- 
ports 21 per cent. , which heing added to the 79 per cent, profits on 
the merchandise, make 100 per cent, in mercantile profits, besides 
paying cost« of transponation both ways ; that is« the farmers of 
Washtenaw pay 100 per cent, besides the expense of transportation 
both ways, for the purpose of changing the products of their indus- 
try into merchandise. They give one barrel of flour to get another 
exchanged for merchandise, besides paying for bringing the goods 
here and carrying the flour to New York City. 

" To test the correctness of the above estimates, let me advise you 
to examine very frequently, and compare the prices current of New 
York City with those of your own country. For this purpose, I took 
up the New York Express of the I5th of September, by which 
I learned that Illinois and Michigan wheat was selling for ^1,00 per 
bushel in New York City. In Ann Arbor it was selling for 66 cents. 

*• An article of Brown Sheeting was quoted in New York at 6 
cents. (It must bo recollected that the wholesale prices, as quoted, 
are the prices at which the jobbers purchase of the. importers or 
commission houses, after the first profit of 16 per cent, is added.) 
fn Ann Arbor, a similar article of Brown Sheeting to that named in 
the Express, was selling for 9 cents; so in New York City a bush- 
el of MichigaYi wheat would pay for 20 yards of this Brown Sheet- 
ing at wholesale, and at the same time in Ann Arbor one bushel ot 
wheat would pay for but 6 yards and 32-lOOths at retail 

" Bleached Sheeting, one yard wide, was quoted at 7 cents In 
Ann Arbor a similar article was selling for 1 1 cents. So in New York 
City one bushel of wheat would buy 14 yards 3-lOths of this sheet 
ing,tu:>d in Ann Arbor it would pay for but 6 yards and 1-1 1th. — In 
the same paper was quoted "plaids, stripes, fast colors, checks, yard 
wide, at 7 cents." On enquiring of one of our merchants, he said 
goods of the same description were selling here at 13 cents per yard 
So in New York City, a bushel of Michigan wheat would pay for 
14 yards 3-10th8, when in Ann Arbor a bushel would pay for but 4 
yards 3-lOths. Or in other words, it would require 3 bushels 3-10 
of wheat, to purchase as much of these articles in Ann Arbor, as 
one barrel would buy in. New York City. 

" Through the summer, and now, rice is quoted in New York at 
from 2 to 3 cents, and but seldom so high as 3. We will call it 2^ 
per pound on an average. In Washtenaw County the majonty of 
retaileis have sold rice steadily^ as hi^ as 7 cents during the liut 

13 
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summer. 80 in New York, one bnshd of wheat woaM pa3r for 
40 lbs. of , nee, and in Washtenaw but 8 lbs. Or 40 lbs. of rice in 
New York City, would purchase but one bushel of wheat, and here 
40lb8. of rice would pay for 5 bushels of wheat. And thus we 
might go on through the whole catalogue of merchandise ; but enough 
has been shown to demonstrate to any one, that the estimated mer- 
cantile profits as above stated are not too high. 

"The problem to be solved is, how much of this 100 per cent, of 
mercantile profits can be got rid of, if any ; and in what way is 
the reform to be brought i^KHJt? We should not be in haste to act 
on any of these important subjects, until we have elicited all the 
facts; for any action based on meagre or defective information, must 
result disastrously to the undertaking. Our principal object, then, 
at present, should be facts, and their general promulgation ; and if 
the above estimates approximate to the truth, and the public become 
well informed on the subject, we must all confess our mistake in the 
American character, if some practical scheme of relief is not dis- 
covered and put in execution. 

" Positive knowledge being the great desideratum, we ought not at 
present to distract our attention, by any very anxious inquiry about 
the remedy, leaving that to develope itself, as it most assuredly will, 
after a thorough understanding of the evils and their extent. But 
as no one can contemplate these evils long, without reflecting more 
or less upon different plans of relief, so several have been suggested 
to my own mind, one of which I shall here mention, — deeming it 
of no other importance however, than a mere suggestion. 

" Let the State appoint two or more mercantile agents, to reside in 
New York City, and New England, for the purpose of making pur- 
chases, &c., for the State, and selling all the produce from the State 
consigned to them. 

*" Kach coupty on the start, will furnish them, with a conplete list 
of the spring and fall purchases of merchandise for the previous 
year. These, with the constant correspondence which would be kept 
up, would enable them to purchase for the whole State, with as 
much ease and accuracy, as a merchant now can for a single firm; 
and by purchasing in such large quantities, they would be enabled to 
procure all kinds of American goods, of the factories at first cost, 
and foreign goods at cargo prices, thus avoiding the profits of the 
jobbing and commission Merchants too, in a great measure ; by 
which means all our purchases would be made at first cost, except 
a few of the foreign articles, and these at a great abatement of the 
usual profits of 15 per cent. Thus they would be enabled to buy 
9-lOths of our goods at first cost, and the remainder at so low a rate 
that one per cent., on the whole purchases, would cover the addition 
to the first cost. 

^' The appropriate number of unbroken packsges, would be marked 
and forwarded to each county in the State. ; ^ 
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^* For instance^ those Consigned to Washtenaw, would be received 
at a suitable depcty in a' building possessing suitable conveniences 
for distributing them, where nothing would be received in exchange 
for goods but a certificate of produce or money, deposited with some 
proper officer. Frequent or daily advices ft-om our State agents 
would enable our county distributors to know what prices it would 
answer to allow for produce from day to day. 

" This would ^enable us to avoid all the mercantile profits on our 
produce and all but about one per cent, on our merchandise. But 
our state agents and clerks, and the expenses of each county for dis- 
tributing the goods is unprovided for; all of which, added to the 
one per cent, above, would make it all amount to but 10 per cent, in- 
stead of 100, as it now does. 

** The present costs of transportation are too high, and too many 
persons are making livings and fortunes out of them. The number 
of carriers is small, however, compared with those who do business 
with them ; consequently the former can combine against the latter, 
and extort almost any rates they please ; but if one man were act- 
ing for the whole State, he would have it in his power to make al- 
most any terms he chooses, by offering the business of the whole 
State to the transportation company thai would do it cheapest. You 
find chat^d in the present bills of freight, wharfage, truckage^ sltore- 
agCj cooperage, at Detroit, and again at Buffalo, and again at New 
York City, with the additional items there of inspection and commis- 
sion; and perhaps nine-tenths of these charges are purely fictitious 
and could ba avoided by a comprehensive system. — And besides all 
these, such an agent could treat with the State of New York for 
a reduction of tolls, inspection, &c., which would in all likeli- 
hood be abated, to prevent us passing through the Welland Canal. 

"A barrel of flour can be carried from Albany to Boston, over 
the railroad, all the way by land, 160 miles, at a cost to the com- 
pany of but 16 cents. The present price of freight on agricultural 
produce, from Michigan to New York City, all the way by water, 
amounts to 33 or 33 J per cent, on its cost. These, with many other 
considerations, teach us that at present, freight both ways is quite 
too high; and, under a comprehensive system, might be greatly re- 
duced, so much, perhaps, as to get our merchandise carried for 2 
per cent, instead of 6, and our exports for 20, instead of 33 J per com. 
We should not deem it impossible to reduce the price of freight ul- 
timately, 80 that a barrel of flour could be transported all the way 
for 60 cents, which. would make wheat worth 90 cents in Michigan, 
when it is wonh $1 in New York City. 

More moderate reductions in freight, than those we have intma- 
ted, would save enough to pay our mercantile agents for the State, 
and defray the expenses of distributing the goods. 

Some might be apprehensive of dedications in our agents ; but 
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the revenues of owr countieSy states and nation, and the revenues of 
all nations, are all entrusted to the hands of men \ and the ratio of 
defalcations is next to nothing. 

'* Our state and county oi^nizations now of so little use, except to 
mere politicians, would then be converted to purposes of real utility 
to the masses, if we would but invoke them to furnish our laboring 
men with as many of the necessaries of life, for one day's work, 
one bushel of wheat or one barrel of floui, as they now obtain for 
two 

" You will perceive that goods throughout the United States, when 
bought at retail^ are charged with nearly the same amount of mer- 
cantile profits, and differ slightly in price according to the differ* 
cnce in cost of transportation ; but the last, when compared with 
the first, is always small at most. And yet our age has displayed a 
most laudable zeal, in lessening the cost of transportation, by the con- 
struction of canals, railroads, &c., rightly deeming itself well paid for 
any amount of time spent in legislation, and the outlay of enormous 
sums of money, if 6 or 10 per cent, could thus be saved on the cost 
of goods ; but is it not probable, that much less time spent in legis- 
lation, and a much smaller sum of money in establishing a compre- 
hensive mercantile system, could save 60 or 100 per cent. ? 

*' I hope you will not suppose, that 1 attach any importance to this 
su^estion of a remedy. — More information is what is desirable at 
present, not only in reference to our mercantile, but all other classes 
of non-producers. The grand inquiry should be, how to restore to the 
producers ten-elevenths of their earnings, instead of extorting nine- 
elevenths, and making constant encroachments on the remainder. 

*' Cannot the farmers and other laboring classes of Michigan, estab- 
lish a weekly or semi-monthly paper, which shall be devoted to an 
investigation of their interests, in all their bearings; and through 
the columns of which, the producing class can hold intercourse for 
the interchange of opinions ? Yours, &c., 

"S. DENTON." 

A few songs will be now subjoined, suitable for singing 
in clubs and "National Reform" meetings, imparting 
amusement, instruction, and good fellow feeling. 

FREEMAN'S SONG. 
TtJNE — Old Rosin the Beau. 

Come, all ye true friends of the nation, 

Attend to humanity's call : 
Come, aid the domain's liberation, 

Ai:<d roll on the Agrarian ball. 



The Agrarian hosts are advancing; 

The freedom of land they declare; 
The down-trodden millions are crying, 

Come, break up our gloom of despair. 

Ye Democrats, come to the rescue, 
And aid on the Agrarian cause. 

And millions will rise up and bless you 
With heart-cheering songs of applause. 

Let Whiggery forsake its minions, 
And boldly step into our ranks; 

We care not for party opinions; 

But invite all the friends of the Banks. 

And when we have formed the blest union, 
We '11 firmly march on, one and all ; 

We '11 sing when we meet in communion. 
And roll on the Agrarian ball. 

The question of test is now turning, 
And free soil or monopoly must fall ; 

While hope in the bosom ia burning. 
We'll roll on the Agrarian ball. 

Ye freemen, attend to your voting; 

Your ballots will answer the call ; 
While others attend to log-rolling. 

We 'II roll on the Agrarian ba 1. 



LINES. 

BY J. R LOWELL. . 

We will speak out. We will be heard. 
Though all earth's systems crack; 

We will not bate a single word, 
Nor take a letter back. 

We speak the truth, and what care we 

For hissing and for scorn. 
While some faint gloamings we can see 

Of freedom's coming mom ? 

Let liars fear; let cowards shrink; 

Let traitors turn away; 
Whatever we have dared to think, 

That dare we also say ! 
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THE BALLOT BOT. 

Freedom's consecrated dower. 

Casket of a priceless gem ! 
Nobler heritage of power, 

Than imperial diadem ! 
Comer-stone, on which was rear'd 

Liberty's triumphal dome, 
When her glorious form appeared 

*Midslt our *"wn green mountain home 

Purchased by as noble blood 

As in mortal veins e'er run, 
By the toil of those who stood 

By the side of Washington — 
By the hearts that met the foe 

On their native battle plain, 
Where the arm that strikes the blow, 

Never needs to strike again ! 

Where's the craven that would dare 

Mar it with polluted breath ? 
Scorned and curs'd, be his to share 

The traitor's shame, the traitor's death 
Let his faithless heart be torn. 

From his reckless bosom riven, 
And upon the whirlwind borne, 

To the carrion kite be given I 

Guard it, freeman ! guard it well * 

Spotless as your maidens' fame I 
Never let your children tell 

Of your wealcness, of your shame I 
That their fathers basely sold 

What was bought with blood and loi 
That you bartered right for gold, 

Here on Freedom's sacred soil ! 

Let your eagle's quenchless eye, 

Fixed, unstrung, sleepless, bright. 
Watch, when danger hovers nigh, - 

From his lofty mountain height : 
While the stripes and stars shall wave 

O'er this treasiire, pure and free, 
The land's Palladium, it shall save 

The home and shrine of Liberty 



SEVEN SHORT ANTHEMS. 
Air — Woodmariy Spare that Tree. 

In this which gnaws my heart, 

I 'd spare ancestry's name ; 
But their neglected part 

Will live to cry their shame : 
Hdf-living millions groan 

And bleed, in tyrant's chains! ^ 

And every gash and moan 

Are everlasting stains ! 

Air — My Highland Home. 

Our fathers' homes, where Freedom dwelt* 

And plenty smiled around, 
Dream 'd not that want would soon be felt. 

And land lords' slaves abound. 
Our grandames, gleeful round the fire. 

Maids, in their fathers' homes, * 
Did live to see our rights expire. 

And Freedom's foe exhumed. 
I '11 grieve no more for freedom lost. 

Nor rate our fathers' tombs; 
Those days of liberty are past— 

Our fathers' happy l\omes! 

Air — Exile of Erin. 

The yoke is upon us too firmly to break it , 
Forever lords' things we hereafter must be. 

A century since might it have been prevented : 
Our fathers secured, as they sung, liberty. 

The hopes of the down-trodden millions are blightedf 

O'er Eanh, as they see our Republic benighted ; 

As viewing her glory, in which they delighted, 
O'ercast, to proclaim that they cannot be free 

Air — Marselloise Hymn. 

Unless we rouse, in might, for freedom, 

Impelled, by all we love, to rise, 
By all W9 hate in tyrants' thraldom. 

By all we hope beyond the skies.^ 
Shall we remain supinely lying, 

When we have strength and right to dc 1 
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I think the air is rent with NO. 
And ere the world has ceased their sighing^ 

We might to arms again, 
Th' avenging sword unsheath, 
Redeem the name of Freedom's sons, 

In liberty or death ! 

AiB — Star Spangled Banner. 

That thus it might be, is the prayer of my heart ; 
But the hirelings' fell swords at our throats would be pointed , 
Our wives and their infants would bs cut apart, 
And their limbs, by these butchers, before us, disjointed. 
O God ! could I hope, that, our cause being just. 
We still might succeed ; and, with one spirit, trust 
That our Star Spangled Banner, in triumph, may wave 
O'er this land again free, and the home of the brave ! 

Air — Battle and the Breeze. 

Could we unfurl that flag again, 

Our freedom weM secure ; 
The LORD should not the land retain, 

But give it to the poor. 
Each man's would be his neighbor's right — 

One universal peace ; 
Our spangled flag of Freedom's light 

Would wave till Time shall cease ! 

Air — Away to the Mountain's Brow. 

I will away, to impart the fire 

That is in my bosom burning. 
And rouse the Land's avenging ire, 

The oppressor's wrong o'erturning. 
And helpless, my wife, I leave with thy brood ; 

Innocence be their guardian and friend : 
For again, in their midst, will I never taste food. 
Till Oppression to Freedom shall bend ! 
Then I'll away to impart the fire, 
Away, away, away, away ! 



SONS OF TOIL. 

Arise ! degraded sons of toil ! 

Too long you've foully bent the knee 
To impious drones, who claim the soil. 

Which Grod for all creatediree : 
If brave, and to ourselves btit true, 
I ask you what we cannot do? 
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A bitter destiny, alas! 

Has ours been through the course of time ; 
A poor, despised, deluded class. 

In every age, in every clime! 
Of demagogues and wealthy knaves, 
We're still the willing dupes and slaves! ' 

The wealth which ingrate tyrants wield, 

To crush and starve us, toe create; 
The blood we shed on flood and field 

Gives greatness to the misnamed gi'eat : 
But short would reign this favored few, 

Were we but to each other true. 



"WAIT A LITTLE ^.ONGER.' 

There 's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 

Of the good time coming. 
Cannon balls may aid the truth. 

But thought's a weapon stronger; 
We '11 win our battles by its aid; — 

Wait a little longer. 

There 's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 
The pen shall supercede the sword, 
And light, not might, shall be the lord» 

In the good time coming. 
Worth, not birth, shall rule mankind, 

And be acknowledged stronger, 
T he p roper impulse h«u3 been given; — 

Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 
War in all men's eyes shall be 
4 monster of iniquity, 

In the good time coming. 
Nations shall not qucurrel uien, 

To prove which is the stronger; 
Nor slaughter men for glory's sake;— 

Wait a little longer. 
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There 's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 
Hateful rivalries of creed 
Shall not make their martyrs bleed. 

In the good time coming. 
- \ fieligion shall be shorn of pride* 

And flourish all the stronger* 
And Charity shall trim her lamp;— 

Wait a Utile longer. 

There 's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
And a poor man's family 
Shall not be his misery, 

In the good time coming. 
Every child shall be a help. 

To make his right arm stronger; 
The happier he, the more he has;— 

Wait a littfe longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 
Little children shall not toil. 
Under, or above, the soil. 

In the good time coming: 
But shall play in healthful fields. 

Till limbs and minds grow stronger; 
And every one shall read and write?— 

Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys^ 

A good time coming : 
The people shall be temperate, 
And shall love, instead of hate, 

In the good time coming. 
They shall use, and not abuse, 

And make all virtue stronger. 
The reformation has begun;— 

Wait a little longer. 

There 's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 
Let us aid it all we can. 
Every woman, every man, 

The good time coming. 
Smallest helps, if rightly given, 

Make the impulse stronger; 
TTwill be strong enough one day;-^ 

Wait a little longer. 
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TO WORKING MEN. 

Arouse, yo patient, laboring throng; 
Your sacred rights may rest too long ; 
A sordid knave,* becoming strong, 
Will wrest from you your liberty. 

See how ho grasps your wide domain! 
See him resist the poor man's claim! 
Upon his front there sits no shame ; 
He 's callous to all misery. 

Behold Rhode Islat>d's noble Son 
Immured for what our sires had done! 
He would a bloodless victory won. 
Alas for Tyler's sympathy. 

Awake ! step forth ! for rights contend ' 
Be firm, united, to this end! 
To you opposing force must bend. 
Despite its royal tyranny. 

At home, abroad, from East to West, 
The God of Mammon rears his crest. 
While toiling millions, all unblest. 
Neglected, die in poverty 

Where cities stand in proud array ! 
Where armies meet in dreadful fray; 
There poor 'gainst poor must pave the way 
To royal wealth or victory ! 

The poor are slaves in every clime ; 
Their very poverty is crime I 
While weahh is honored and may shine 
Devoid of all humanity ! 

Th' unrighteous toil of youth and age. 
Whose rights are mocked at every stage, 
Will be condemned on history's page 

As wanton acts of cruelty. J. D. F 



THE PEOPLE'S RIGHTS. 

Awake, Man ! awake from the slumbers that bind you * 
Thedajckness is fleeing that long haib confin'd you; 

• Money Power. 
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The sun is arising in splendor on high; 
"-flfy Rights I demand! ^^ be your watchword and cry. 
The weapons of Truth you shall wield not in vain ; 
By its power your rights you shall quickly regain. 
Press on in your course, till dark Error gives way, 
Then light will burst forth in meridian day. 
No weapon unsheath but the Rights of your cause; 
They will vanquish your foe, and repeal unjust laws; 
They will cut through their ranks, their menace make^oid; 
Your strength is in Truth ; •' your hope is in God." 
Then lift up your voice in a tone of command, 
And your right is restored — your Right to the Land! 

D R. 



THE LABORER'S LAMENT. 

Air— ''Marble HalU:' 

O cruel, most cruel, the laborer sigh'd, 

The fate of the African slave, 
Who crouches in silence, his master beside, 

From infancy down to his grave. 
But though he is feiter'd, and forced to resign 

His right to the pleasures of earth, 
The state of that captive is nobler than mine. 

For Want never visits his hearth. 

'Tis not his to suffer the torture of mind, 
That pains me at thought of my wife — 

To see her, though fainting, still patient and kind- 
Still facing the hardships of life. 

For oft, when her little ones ask her for bread. 
She turns from their presence to weep — 

Compeird to refuse it, and send them to bed, 
With hunger to haunt them in sleep. 

Bnt should my poor children misfortune outlive, 

And enter, unlettered, the world, 
The sire of their being they ne'er can forgive. 

But curses on him will be hurl'd; — 
And when, in my sorrow and anguish of soul, 

I brood o'er the evils I 've sown, 
The conflict of feeling is past my control. 

And reason abandons her throne. 

DftEAUEK. 
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THE WORKING MEN'S LEAGUE. 

Tune—" Old Dan Tucker r 

Come, all you who are fond of singing, 
Let UB set a song a ringing; 
Sound the chorus strong and hearty. 
And we *11 make a jovial party. 

Get out of the way, you speculators; 

You shall no longer be dictators. 

Some love Rents and speculation ; 
Some with Banks would fill the nation; 
In a lump we '11 class these critturSj 
And we *11 call them speculators. 
Get out of the way, &c. 

He who lives by labor only, 
Ne'er shall find his fireside lonely ; 
But his home a happy place is. 
Blest with cheerful, smiling faces. 
Get out of the way, &c. 

Interest steals a man's good feelings; 
He 's a rogue in all his dealings ; 
Smirks and smiles, until he's found you; 
Then, O, crackey I how he's bound you. 
Get out of the way, &c. 

All who wish for homes to bless them; 
All who wish the girls to kiss them; 
Hark ! while soberness is o'er us. 
Here 's a song, and this the chorus : 
Gret out of the way, &c. 

Once we used to beg to labor; 
Then to toil was thought a favor; 
We'll have a home all smiling, sunny, 
Without price and without money. 
Get out of the way, 6zjc. 

Time was, once, when honest worker. 
Were put upon a par with porkers;* 
But now a new reform's beginning; 
Selling land is now a sinning. 
Get out of the way, &c. 

* ^dwinidi aoUitade.'' 
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See the Agrarian Ball a rolling; 
Hark! the knell of Avarice tolling! 
Roll the ball to every station, 
In our own great Yankee nation. 

Push along, and keep it moving; 

The People's Cause is still improving. 

Satan saw his trade was failing; 

Heard no more the orphans' wailing; 

Sent his imps about us yelling, 

"Don't stop! don't stop! but keep on selling! 

Get out of the way, you old Land Seller; 

You 're a loafing, crafty feller. 

True, you once did price demand. 

For what was Nature's gift, the Land; 

Boast you may that you have done it : 

Reform 's on foot," and you can't come it. 

Get out of tho way, though you have done it 
Reform 's the word, and you can't come it. 

Monopolists, now just be a thinking; 
No more at such great wrong be winking; 
Come on, and own that you're mistaken; 
Sign the pledge, and save your bacon. 

Push it along, and keep it moving; 

The People's Cause is still improving. 



LAYS OF FREEDOM. 

Cheer up! ye strugglers for the right, 

Ye lovers of the true; 
A brighter day shall open yet, 

Through what ye dare and do! 

It inay not be your lot to live. 

That day of joy to share ; 
But still most thankful ye should feel, 
' The good way to prepare. 

The way for Truth's triumphal march 

O'er a succeeding race, 
Mercy \<rith whom shall hold the sway, 

In dorfc opprmirinn'8 place. 
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yes, sure as ye, with faithful hearts. 

Toil on in duty's sphere, 
Justice shall take the place of might. 

With mercy for compeer. 

Cheer, then, ye strugglers for the right. 

Ye lovers of the true ; 
A brighter day shall open yet. 

Through what ye dare and do ! 



THE AGRARIAN GATHERING. 
Tune — *' Hunters of Kentucky.^^ 

Hark I with a firm and manly tread 

The Agrarians are coming 1 
No cap and bolls upon the head; 

No fiddling and no drumming : 
To clownish amies to excite 

The jest of each derider, 
As if they'd sunk their manhood quite 

In puncheons of hard cider. 

No banners deck'd with thievish coons. 

Nor mottoes foul and scurvy, 
With decency, and common sense. 

And truth turned topsy-turvy ; 
But, marching wiih unbroken front, 

All resolute and steady, 
They come, as they are ever wont. 

For Truth's stern battle ready. 

A bit of tinsel on a rag. 

With fringe around the bonier. 
Round which to gather, shout and brag. 

Is not the kind of order 
For Agrarians to take, when they. 

Like reasoning men, assemble 
But at their calm, resolved array 

Their direst foes must tremble 

They come! They come! in phalanx deep, 

Oppression's cohons braving-— 
Unbought, unterrified, they keep 

Their fsee bold banner waving : 
They (as on Bunker's heights wdre stirred 

The stern sires that begat them,) 
Impatient wait the onset word 

Agrariaosl up, and at them! 
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